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It had long been a matter of surprise, that amongst the nnmerons 
works which were periodically issuing from the press, not one 
had been established, having for its object the edification and 
improTement of the yonthfnl mind. In an age like the present, 
when education and intellectual refinement have become so 
general, that ignorance is turned from wtth such absolute loath- 
ing, that the stigma of it is often sufficient, viitually to expel its 
unfortunate (but in many cases involuntary) rictim from the 
delightfxd intercourse of refined society ; it most assuredly be- 
hoves the caterer for popular taste, to concentrate every energy 
in the production, not only of such matter as may amuse the 
fancy, but at the same time tend to expand the mind, elevate th^ 
morals, refine the intellect, and awaken, — not the morbid sensi- 
bilities, too often produced by ill-selected fictions — ^but those 
pure, unhacknied feelings of the youthful heart, which are in 
themselves a mine of inexhaustible treasures, and which, by 
their development, shed a halo of enchantment around. In most 
(perhaps all) of the periodicals dedicated to the use of the fairer 
part of creation, many pages are consecrated to that universal 
enslaver, y^cleped " Fashion," which might be devoted to pur- 
poses of a far less evanescent, and infinitely more ennobling, 
nature. Compliance with popular custom entails the due ob- 
servance of certain mysteries in adorning the person, and fur- 
nishes a wide field in which taste may luxuriate, — ^but that taste 
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should be confined to its proper sphere ; far removed from those 
pages where the young and guileless are taught to seek for 
intellectual improvement ; and, in abjurine: the trammels of that 
ever-varying idol of the beau monde, we have every reason to 
believe " The Youno Lady's Magazine " has not had the less 
olaim to public patronage, but rather been considered as a 
desideratum, in the great world of literature. 

On closing the first volume of our delightful labors, we em- 
brace with pleasure the opportunity of offering to our subscribers, 
generally, the acknowledgments to which they are incontestibly 
entitled, for the liberality with which our exertions have been 
patronized. It has been our unceasing endeavor, by securing 
the assistance of writew of established talent, to redeem our 
every pledge; we trust we have succeeded. For the future, 
we shall give none individually, but will continue by every 
possible means to support the high character our work has 
already been so fortimate as to obtain, and from time to time 
make such additions, or improvements, us may seem best calcu- 
lated to increase its reputation, and promote its interest. 

To' the many talented individuals who have kindly aided us, 
we offer our most unqualified thanks, and in the hope that, we 
may long remain united in our labors, unruffled by time and 
storm, we bid both them, and our fair readers, for the present. 
Farewell ! 

November, 1837. 
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YOUNG LADY'S MAGAZINE. 



ADDRESS. 

No lawyer ever hunted for a precedent more sedulously than 
we have sought for an instance of a Magazine heing ushered 
into public notice without an introductory address. But we 
have found no such instance. Messieurs of the other sex, 
" our very noble and approved good masters" have invariably 
introduced their Herculean Quarterlies and Monthlies to 
the world with a flourish of their own tioimpets ; then how 
caii we (poor humble bos hleux as we are) dare to break 
through the custom and toss No. 1, of The Young Lady's 
Magazine before the pubUc sans ceremonie ? Why a lady 
is more poHte in presenting a luncheon to her lap dog ! 
What could we say as an apology for such abruptness? 
Whither could we look for an excuse ? Nothing in nature 
seems abrupt ! Spring, beauteous Spring, as we now behold 
her, clad in richest verdure and bespangled with flowers, 
was ledonhy " old Winter" who, after introducing her, made, 
his best bow and slowly retired. Twilight is the harbinger 
of day and it gradually closes the curtain when the sun 
retires below the horizon introducing at the same time 
" ebon night and her starry train." The rainbow, that 
broad arch of beauty which is based on the horizon now 

I B 
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ADDRESS. 



before our eyes^ has appeared somewhat maUapropos, for 
even that was "brought forth" and " cradled" as our immor- 
tal peerless Byron expresses its first adumbrations. Pardon 
us indulgent readers^ if we have not found an excuse in 
those phenomena of nature we have at least discovered an 
analogy timt will answer our purpose. The Youn6 Lady's 
Magazine will resemble the Spring in the freshness of its 
literature and the purity of its sentiments. It will humbly 
emulate the clearness of day in its didactic essays^ and the 
sublimity of the "starry heavens" of night in its deeper 
and more romantic articles. And it will offer, though a 
feeble, yet an appropriate, emblem of the rainbow in the 
variety of its tints and the harmony of their blending. We 
have thus boldly but sincerely promised and vowed three 
things iu its name. But as these promises may not be 
deemed a fuU intimation of our intentions. We explicitly 
state. That we shall touch upon Religious topics with the 
most profoimd reverence; — that our moral essays shall 
breathe that pure spirit with which an enhghtened and tender 
mother would wish to animate the heart of her ripening off- 
spring; that our light productions may sparkle and be 
redolent of mirth, but their wit shall never inflict a wound, 
and their humour shall never be tainted with aught offensive 
to the chastest deUcacy. We shrink from exhibiting loath- 
some objects of vice to the young mind's indignation and 
dare not to inspire fictitious sorrow If we ever elicit a tear 
it shall be by the power of genuine pathos — we would not 
attempt to create a morbid sensibility, but we deem it a 
gracious task to draw the pearly drops of sympathy from 
the un<ftfiled lachrymatory of a young and unsophisticated 
heart. We have thus rather indicated than defined the 
character of the work this specimen of which is respectfully 
submitted to the reader. 
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We have now only to add that we bow not, in any respect, 
to the sceptre of that all-potent termagant Fashion. 
We think for ourselves and therefore spnm her mandates. 
And this we say with reference to matters of a mental charac- 
ter. As for that department of Fashion's affidrs which the 
dress-maker has to officiate in, we, with deep deference, leave 
its " important trifles" to the surveUlatice of Mesdames of 
the Magasins des modes, and the conductors of those Mag- 
azines which exhibit periodically those ''mighty matters" 
to the beau monde Our aim is to embellish the mind, not 
to ornament the figure ; we desiderate habits of virtue in 
our young readers and care Iktle about habita of dress. 
We shall labor, not for those whose whole lives, with the 
exception of the portions allotted to dress, are comprised 
in the following French couplet : 

Du lit a la table, 
De la table au lit. 

But shall regard our readers as beings of intelligence and 
emotions, and endeavour to furnish for them what will 
brighten the former and pkasurably excite the latter. All 
young ladies desirous of obtaining pure moral instruction 
and refined amusement may find them in the columns of 
the Young Lady's Magazine, and therefore we aspire 
to and will endeavour to deserve the patronage of all who 
have such a desire. 
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THE QUEEN OF MAY. 



Young Queen of May ! robed in the radiant light 

Of beauty's sheen, and holiest innocence ; 
Meetly the laughing loves of eyes so bright, 
The homage of the votive crowd, excite, 

And waken heart-devotion, pure — ^intense ! 
Upon thy blue-vein'd brow, the trace of thought 

Gentle and sweet, sits throned in loveliness ; 
While woman's softness, blent with smiles and wrought 
With hues of promise from youth's rainbow caught, 

Beams forth the light of hope and happiness. 
There are no passions in thy guileless breast 

To mar its peace, and breathe of worldly care; 
But all is tranquil as an infant's rest, 
And in thy heart's sweet sunshine richly blest, 

Thou deem'st not it may e'er be thine to share, 
The withering blights of life— and yet the glow 

Of earthly love, steals o'er thy cheek of rose ; 
Its blushes mantle to thy brow of snow, 
But gentle maiden, little dost thou know 

How oft its spell destroys the mind's repose. 
Oh ! 'tis too like those flowers which strew thy way, 

(Gems from the coronal of gorgeous spring) 
As fair yet fading^ and although the play 
Of its yo.iing morning smile is blandly gay, 

A thorn is lurking 'neath its radiant wing. 
But oh ! 'twere sad to cast a thought of gloom. 

Sweet girl ! upon that spirit-dream of thine ; 
Or tlirow around thy hopes a visioned tomb. 
Bather smile on amid their placid bloom. 

And future years, perchance, for thee, may twine. 
Full many a wreath to consecrate the day. 
Whose beauteous dawning hailed thee " Queen of May." 
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MY SISTER. 



<« When musing: on companions gone 
We doubly feel ourselyes alone." 



I WAS educated at one of our principal Universities and while 
there contracted an intimacy with Lord Maningham. He was 
a few years my senior and» at the time of my entrance, had 
alienated from him by the violence and unsociableness' of 
his temper, all his fellow students. Somehow, from being myself 
fond of solitude, I often shared his lonely hours, in preference 
to mingling in the parties and merriment of the other students. 
We were soon something more than friends ; he poured out 
his whole soul to me, and received my confidence in return. 
I admired him for his candour, pitied him for his faults, and 
loved him because there was a void in my own heart, and I 
could not exist without something to take an interest in. 
Walter Maningham was a model of manly beauty — tall, almost 
to an excess, with a high intellectual brow, and eyes whose 
expression varied from tenderness to fire. He would often 
lament to me, almost with tears, that his passions were so 
ungovernable, but he made no vigorous effort to subdue them, 
nor prayed to heaven for strengSi ; consequently they became 
even more violent. All rejoiced when he quitted the Univet- 
sity, even the very governors, all. but me, and I was inconso- 
lable. He promised to write often, and on his return, for he 
was going on the continent, to stay some weeks with me at 
my father's house. We parted with regret, and I shortly after- 
wards returned home. Even the short time I had been absent 
had wrought a change ; my mother*s raven hair was tinged with 
g^ey, and my father looked older and thinner. Isabel, my only 
and beloved sister too, was altered; she had become more 
beautiful, more enchanting, and as she threw herself into my 
arms, and welcomed me with passionate kindness, I thought \ 
had never seen any one so lovely. She had a thousand things 
to tell me — I but one to relate — ^my friendship for Maningham. 
I dwelt on his perfections with blind enthusiam, and glossed 
over his fiEiults until the heart of my gentle auditor was moved, 
and she longed to see her brother*s friend ; thus by my thought- 
lessness did I sow the first seeds of that fatal passion which 
destroyed her. 

I will pass over the period which elapsed before Lord Man- 
ingham made his promised visit. He came at last ; my parents 
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MY SISTER. 



received bim with delight, as my friend, perhaps, my future 
patron , Isabel with timid joy. It is strange how a being so 
meek and child-like as my sister Isabel could have charms for 
such a man as Walter Maningham, and yet I am convinced 
that he loved her with all the deep feeling of his enthusiastic 
soul, and Isabel returned that a£fection with confiding tender- 
ness. My parents consented to their union — I hesitated ^hen 
mine was asked ; I looked upon the fiedry form of my idolized 
sister, as she sat encircled by tiie arms of her lover, her meek 
youn^ face, buried in his shoulder, her hands extended in 
supplication to me. 

" Do jrou fear to trust me with your sister ?" said Maningham, 
half reproachftdly, " I confess that I am unworthy of such a 
boon, and yet my friend, judge me not by what I have been, 
forget the past and in fhture I will be all you could wish me 
to be." 

*♦ Hold !'* said I, ere you promise, and remember, my Lord, 
how often you have made such resolves and broken them. 
For my sister's sake Walter, for your own, I dare not consent — 
leave us but for a short time, but for one year, and if at the 
expiration of that period you return an altered and a better 
mfoif the hand of my Isabel shall be your reward." 

" Bella, love !" said Maningham, turning fiercely from me 
and falling at her feet, " you will not surely consent to this 
cruel separation? Speak my beloved? Say it shall not 
be so!" 

She glanced beseechingly at me, and for the first time I 
looked sternly on her ; she started up and flinging herself into 
my arms exclaimed, " Walter, leave me — forgive me — pity me ! 
I cannot disobey my brother !'* 

Lord Maningham paced the floor with rapid strides; his 
countenance grew dark and fearful. My sister shuddered at its 
expression and clung closer to me ; at length he paused and 
snatching her hand kissed it passionately, murmured an inau- 
dible farewell, and rushed from the room. My sister looked 
sadly after him, and then turned her tearfld eyes on me. I 
tried to sooth her, and spoke of future happiness, when he 
should return wordiy of her love. It seemed to cheer her, 
iddiough myself I had no hopes of any change in him, but only 
looked forward to the effect of time to cure this ill-fated 
attachment When I met my sister in the evening every 
trace of her recent agitation had disappeared, but she looked 
confused whenever I addressed her and coloured violently if 
my eyes rested fbr a moment on her downcast features, she 
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wept wheii she bade us good-night, aad lingered again and 
again to receive her parents blessing and my kiss. The next 
momiiig she was missing. The sophistry of her lover had 
triumphed over every sense of duty. For my sister's honour- 
I bad no fear, it was her happiness I trembled for. 

It was in vain we sought some trace of the fugitives, we 
found none ; and it was about a twelvemonth after my sisters 
departure that I received a short sarcastic note from Lord 
Maningham, informing me, that the year of probation being 
expired, I was at liberty to visit Lady Maningham, whenever 
it was most convenient to myself. 

But for my sister's sake I had not noticed this cold invi- 
tation — but I was eager to see her — to assure her of my 
forgiveness — to watch over her happiness as in other, earlier 
times. It was late when I arrived at a princely mansion, in a 
romantic part of Wales. I sent in my name, and was shown 
into a spacious, gloomy looking apartaient. Lord Maningham 
entered almost directly ; he offered his hand which I involun- 
tarily grasped, and my first words were an enquiry for my 
fiiater. 

She knows not of your coming*^! intended it as a surprise 
for her." 

He rang the bell, and ordered the sarvant to summon Lady 
Maningham. How my heart beat as her light footstep a:p' 
proached — the door opened and uttering a scream of joy she 
fainted away in my arms. Her husband looked displeased, 
and flung open the window, and I hud her on an ottoman. She 
soon revived aad greeted me with affectionate warmth, looking 
her thanks to Lord Maningham. When we were more com- 
posed, I beheld with alarm the alteration which had taken 
place in my sister. She was pale and languid, and seemed 
to move, nay even to speak with difficulty. I noticed too, 
that if she caiight the eye of her husband fixed on her while 
she spoke, she paused suddenly, and remained silent for a 
while. I told Lord Maningham that I feared she was ill, 
very ill, and requested that she might have advice. 

Put no whims into her head," he replied impatiently, 
^ you are well enough, are you not Bella ?" 

She bowed her head, but a tear fell on the hand I held. He 
looked keenly at her, and then offering to ring for her atten- 
dant supported her to the door. A kind^pood-night in his own 
peculiarly sweet voice and the accents of a kiss reached my 
ear as they stood a few moments together ; my inconsistent 
iiiend soon returned to me, and after a few moments silence,, 
eaitW- 
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" Tell me De Lisle, I conjure you by our former friendship, 
do you sincerely think that your sister is in danger. I have at 
times fancied she was ill, but she nerer complains, and I drive 
away the idea as maddening— still it will intrude when I gaze 
on the pale cheek, and wasting form, of her I so idolize." 

I spoke soothingly to him, and said I hoped there was no 
immediate danger, but that I certainly thought Isabel, very ill, 
or very unhappy"— as I pronounced the last word he started 
and turning deadly pale, remained silent for a few moments ; 
at length he said — 

" You know that from my infancy my unbounded passions, 
my insanity! in mercy call it no worse name — has alienated 
from me every friend, broken every tie, and left me almost an 
isolated being: surely the scarcity of objects to love, makes 
us cling with greater tenadty to those which remain. As a 
flower in the wilderness — a moon upon ablack waste of waters — 
such is my pure, beautiful Isabel to me. The best, the sweetest, 
and the last ! That which has estranged all other hearts, has 
but bound her*s the closer. She has soothed my impetuosity 
and in my wildest moments her words have fallen like gently- 
dropping waters, and cooled the fire of my soul! When I 
was harsh— when I wounded her meek spirit, she answered only 
with her tears — ^when others became the objects of my ftiry, 
she stepped like a ministring angel between me and the 
objects of my wrath, and saved them." " De Lisle," he conti- 
nued, with increasing vehemence, ** Is it possible that one 
so fair, so good, should die ?" 

" Every thing is possible with God !" I began, but he 
impatientiy interrupted me. 

" You must preach, I suppose, because it is your vocation S 
but I am in no mood to listen to you." 

He arose hastily, shewed me to my apartment, and, having 
paced tiie gaHery until past midnight, retired himself. 

The following morning the change in my beloved sister, was 
even more perceptible. She did not appear surprised when 
the servant told her that his master had been out ever since 
dawn. 

We ex^oyed our Hie-a-t^e breakfast, talking over past times 
and old friends, she did not seem once to regret the step she 
had taken, only as the cause of our long separation. She spoke 
of her husband as her Dear Maningham," her kind Walter." 
No mention of those sufferings which had destroyed her health 
escaped her lips — you would have thought her, from her words, 
a loved and happy wife, had not the fading cheek, the shade 
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of care on that young brow, the dimmed lustre of those 
beautiful eyes, told a sadder tale. 

We had just finished breakfast, and were standing by the 
window looking out upon the wild and luxuriant scenery 
around, when Lord Maningham, accompanied by another gen- 
tleman, appeared riding furiouidy up the avenue. He kissed 
his hand to us, and on his entrance introduced his companion 
as Dr. Ap Griffith, a physician of some celebrity I felt my sister 
shudder as he approached. 

" Bella, dear,'' said her husband, ** you will consult this 
gentleman for my sake ?" 

What would I not do to please you replied the gentle 
girl, placing her hands in his. " Bat indeed you unnecessarily 
agitate yourself, I am not so very ill.'* 

I knew it 1" said his Lordship, looking triumphantly at me* 
** nevertheless, my love, talk to the Doctor, as I have had the 
trouble of fetching him." 

He led her to a seat, and then taking my arm we quitted the 
room. As we waited in the library for the Doctor, he con- 
tinued to exclaim against the folly of telling people that they 
were ill; and offered to lay me any wager, that before the 
summer was half over, Isabel would look as blooming as one of 
her fiavourite roses. But his animation was evidently forced and 
unnatural. At length Ap Griffith joined us. 

'* Well Doctor," said his Lordship, starting up ; but he 
paused and turned deadly pale as he caught the doubtful expres- 
sion of that gentleman's face, " she is ill then — merciful 
God ! — perhaps she is dying '.'* 

" My Lord," replied the Doctor, " this is a fearful stroke, but 
you must strive to bear it as becomes a man and a christian — 
Lady Maningham is in the last stage of a decline and cannot 
live much longer. Her constitution, naturally delicate, has I 
fear been much shaken by over excitement and agitation.'* 

** Do not curse me De Lisle !" said Maningham, in a hoarse 
and broken voice. " I have destroyed your sister !" He sank 
at my feet in happy insensibility, as it saved him from madness, 
which would have followed this severe shock on a mind so ill- 
regulated as his. 

Lord Maningham's alarming illness now called for all our care 
and attention. Isabel disobeyed the Doctor's injunctions and 
insisted on watching by the bedside of the sufferer, and, 
when I would have remonstrated, she turned her pleading eyes 
to me, and said 

. " Do not separate me from Walter, dear brother I it is but 
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Rttle loBger we shall have in this world to be together 1*' 

Though I felt that she was wasting what little strength still 
remained to her, I could not refuse this request. 

It was nearly a week after my arrival ; I was sitting reading 
the Scriptures to her, as she sat by the side of the unconscious 
invalid — ^her weary head resting on the same pillow with his — 
when she exclaimed 

** He is waking ! oh my dear brother, I think Walter recog- 
nizes me I" 

She bent tenderly over him and kissed his damp forehead ; the 
sick man took both her hands in his, and pressed them convul- 
sively to his lips and heart — ^wbile tears escaped from his closed 
eyes, and stole down his pallid cheeks. 

** 1 dream*t sweetest that I was to lose thee !" he said, in 
a low voice, drawing her yet closer to him. " Say it was a 
dream Bella!'' 

She shook her head mournfully, but could not speak. 

** Are you too in a league to deceive me ?*' continued her 
impetuous husband. Do you wish to drive me mad — to kill 
me? — or are you only exercising your boundless power over 
my heart .^'' " Be satisfied," he added, in a tone of subdued ten- 
derness, ** it breaks for thee Bella ! — ^it breaks for thee \" 

She soothed him with affectionate words, and besought him 
to try and sleep ; she even attempted to sing to him ; but her 
broken and altered voice seemed only the more powerfully 
to agitate the sufferer. He slept at length, and from that time 
began gradually to recover. For hours he would gaze on the 
fading form of his young and idolized wife^haunting her steps 
like a shadow, anticipating her wants, reading every unex- 
pressed wish in her varying countenance. He would sit at her 
feet, and hang on every tone of her low sweet voice, as if he 
feared it would be the last ; and when the rich hectic mantled 
on her cheek he mistook it for the returning bloom of health, 
called on us to congratulate him, and shake hands with the 
Doctor, assuring him that he was quite mistaken in his prog, 
nostications. But when that deceitful flush disappeared from 
her pallid face, he gave way to the wildness of despair — cursing 
himself as her destroyer, and frantically imploring her for- 
giveness. 

Weeks passed away and my sister's birth-day came; a 
gladsome time that had once been to us all-^now there was no 
rejoicing, no presenting of trifles, rendered valuable by a kind 
glance and an affectionate word. 

♦* Have you no offering for me Walter she tenderly enquired. 
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He turned sadly away her and answered, none I" 

" Nor you Edward?" 

I gave her a white rose, fit emblem of her own sinless pnrity. 
She kissed it and placed it in her bosom ; and some time after- 
wards, pointing to it, said 

Your flower is fading, brother ! it will soon be gone 

Maningham tore away the withered leaves and replaced it 
from a vase which stood near him. 

" When you return home Edward," said Isabel, " tell my 
dear father and mother that I never forgot them, even for a 
moment ; that my only regret was that I could not see them 
once again! Console them for my loss, and speak comfort 
to them! Alas, my husband! my poor Walter, who shall 
comfort thee ?" 

She flung herself into his arms, and they wept together. At 
length, turning her sweet face to me and resting her head on his 
shoulder, she said 

" Now, dear brother, read us a prayer." 

She held one of Walter's hands dasped in her's and prayed 
with me. Presently missing her gentle voice, i looked up— 
she had fallen a little forward — there was a holy smile on her 
parted lips — but the spirit which once animated those meek soft 
eyes had fled for ever. 

"Thns lived, thus died she, never more on her 
Shall sorrow light, or shame ; she was not made 
Thro* years, or moons, the inner weight to bear 
Which colder hearts endure, until they are laid 
By age in earth.** 

E. Y. 

SONG. 

How smiling the flowers appear I 

How playful the zephyrs pass by ! 
How gay is the Spring of the year ! 

How bright and serene is the sky ! 
See Nature with angel-like face, 

In her pleasing and sportive array. 
Simplicity, Beauty, and Grace 

Adorn the fair bosom of May. 

Come, Rosa, away we will rove, 

At the first rosy blush of the mom. 
And list to the musical grove 

That awakes at the peep of the dawn. 
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THE martyr's hymn. 

We wai cull from the bosom of May ! 

The flowers that smiling appear, 
'Tis a season for youth to be gay, 

'Tis the fairest of all in the year. 

Come, Rosa, and do not for shame, 

Give up any more to repose 
Than is fitting for Nature to daim, 

When abroad with such beauty she glows. 
Leave the sluggard and pamper'd at home, 

The victims of sloth and despair ; 
Through meadows and groves we will roam, 

While youth and the morning are fair ! 

The slaves of the City may toil. 

As toiling they were for the grave 
'Tis enough at their fate to recoil, 

And our hearts we will never enslave. 
We will cull from the bosom of May, 

The flowers that smiling appear ; 
Tis a season for youth to be gay, 

'Tis the fedrest of all in the year. — J. Kinder. 

THE MARTYR'S HYMN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " RAINBOW SKETCHES," ETC 

On with ye to the stake — ^my hope, my trust, 
Is centred not in things of earth and dust ; 
On with ye to the fir&-— deem not I fear. 
Or shame, or woe, or pain» or sorrow here 
On with ye to the axe — I follow on 
To the great prize the Lord my Saviour won. 

The spirit of my God is o'er me now, 

A holy courage lighteth heart and brow ; 

I hear the music of a heavenly throng, 

Freed from the thought of suffering and of wrong, 

And there, oh ! there, my spirit fain would be 

Bending before an unveiled Deity ! 

Despots, ye cannot quell me — tho' the fire 

Be Ut in your unconquerable ire. 

My hope is centred in all things above 

My thoughts are fixed upon my " Sun of Love," 

And when I rest beneath the silent clod 

I know my soul shall glory in its God ! 
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No. 1. — ^MAY DAY. 



" I have seen the Lady of the Maj 
Sit in an arbour (on a holy day) 
Built by the May-pole, where the Jocund swains 
Dance with the maidens to the bafr-pipes strains* 
When envious night commands them to begone, 
Call for the merry youngsters one by one. 
And for the well performance, soon disposes, 
To this a garland interwove with roses. 
To that a carved hooke, or well- wrought scrip ; 
Gracing another with her cherry lip } 
To one her garter; to another, then, 
A handkerchiefe, cast o'er and o*er again ; 
And none retumeth emptie that hath spent 
His pains to fill their rural merriment.'* 



The month of May is usually represented by a sweet and amiable 
countenance, clad in a robe of pure white and green, embroidered 
with daffodils, hawthorns, and blue bells. Milton celebrates it, 
as does Shakespeare, when he says : — 



The first of May was, " in times of old," consecrated both to 
the Goddess Flora, and the Queen of Love, and was the rustic 
holiday of our forefathers who were accustomed to celebrate 
it w^ith joyous diversions and festive revelry. In those days — 

" The lords of castles, mannors, townes, and towers 
Rejoyc'd when they beheld the farmers flourish. 
And woulde come downe unto the summer bowers 
To see the country-gallants dance the morrice." 

Shortly after midnight the lads and lasses left their villages and 
retired to the woodlands, by sound of music, where they 
gathered the May, or blossomed branches of the trees, and 
bound them with wreaths of flowers ; then returning by sunrise, 
they decorated the lattices and doors of their dwellings with 
garlands of " the sweet smelling spoil of their joyous journey," 
and spent the remainder of the day in sports and pastimes. 
In the villages they danced during the day, round the May- 
pole, which afterwards remained during the whole year 
untouched, except by the seasons, a faded emblem and a con- 
secrated offering to the Goddess of Flowers. 



Broum*» Pattoralt. 



' On a day, alack the day 
Love whose month is ever May 
Spied a blossom passing fair 
Flaying in the wanton air." 
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" Stay, quoth my muse, and here behold a signe 
Of hannlesse mirtli and honest neiehbouxbood. 

Where all the parish did in one combme 

To mount the rod of peace, and none withstood 
When no capritious constables disturb them. 
Nor justice of the peace did seek to curb them. 
Nor peevish puritan, in rayling sort. 
Nor oyer-¥rise church-waitlen spoyl'd the sport.'* 



At night the villagers lighted up fires, and indulged in reyellings 
which sometimes were ** after the high Roman fashion/' and 
might, indeed, have vied with those religious festivities with 
which the " true believers " are still accustomed to reward 
themselves, for their pious abstinence during the fast of Rha- 
mazen. 



" Happy the age, and harmlesse were the dayes, 
(For then true love and amity was found,) 
When every village did a May-pole raise. 

And Whitsun-ales and May-games did abound : 
And all the lusty yonkers, in a rout. 
With merry lasses daunc'd the rod about. 
Then friendship to their banquets bid the guests. 
And poore men £Br*d l^e better for their feasts." 



The May-poles and pageantries of May-day are now becoming 
obsolete. We have, it is true, pageants and processions but they 
are continued merely for the pecuniaiy advantages resulting 
from them. We cannot, however, pass over the day without 
some notice of its former " mirth and merriment." 

The most innocent and amusing of all the May-day sports was 
doubtless that of dancing round the May-pole. Of these there 
irere formerly u great many " set up " in London, which were 
regularly greeted on May-day. In speaking of one, opposite 
Gerrard's Hall, Stow says, " it might be, as was the case in 
every parish, set up every summer before the principal house iti 
the parish or street,'* and " it stood in the halle, before the 
serine, decked with hoUie and ivie at the feaste at Ghristmasse." 

Were it not for Stow and other chroniclers, we should, of 
course, know little or nothing of the customs on this and other 
memorable days of our ancestors. 

The jocund sports of May-day, were not confined to the 
young and gay, even royalty itself partook of its diversions, and 
" every man, except impediment, would walke into the sweete 
meddowes and greene woodes, there to rejoice their spirites 
with the beauty and savour of sweete flowers," and to hear — 




" How the merry minstrels of the grove 
Devote the day to melody and love ; 
Their little breasts with emulation swell. 
And sweetly strive in singing to excel. 
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In the thick forests feed Hie cooing dore ; 
The starling whistles various notes of love ; 
Up spring the airy larks, shrill voic'd and load» 
And breathe their matins from a mominir cload, 
To greet glad natore, and the God of day. 
The flow'ry Venos, blooming Queen of May.'* 



In the reign of Henry the Eighth, and more particularly in 
his early years, the May games were celebrated with Ju9t€s and 
splendid Pageantry, and that famed chivalric out-law, Robin 
Hood, presided as Lord of the May, supported by his boon 
companions Little John and Friar Tuck, and near liiem sat the 
fair Maid Marian, crowned as Lady of the May, 



whilst in a subsequent stage of the Pageant, were — 



Henry's was, at first, a court of social gfaiety, of which the 
Annals of his day furnish abundant testimony. Hall, in his 

Chronidos,'' tells us that " on May-daye in the second yere of 
his rayne (anno 1510) hys Grace beyng yonge, and wyllyng 
not to be ideU, rose in the mornying very early to fetch May 
or greene bows, hym-selfe frecbe and richely appareyled, and 
clothed all his knyghts, squiers, and gentlemen in whyte-satyn, 
and all hys garde and yomen of the crowne in whyte sarcenet, 
and so went every man with his bowe and arrowes shoting in 
the wood, and so repaired againe to the courte, every man 
with a green bough in his cappe ; and at hys retumyng many 
hearynge of his goynge a Maying, were desyrous to see hym 
shote, for at that tyme his Grace shotte as stronge and as 
greate a lengthe as any of his garde.'' 

In the following year, the King being ** lusty, young, and 
courageous," and greatly delighting ^' in feates of chyvalrie," 
caused a challenge at Jmtesy " against all commers," to be pro- 
claimed, " to be holden at his mannour of Greenwyche," on the 
three first days of the ensiung May ; ** whiche noble courage, 
all younge persones highly praysed, but the auncient fathers 
muche doubted, considering the tender youth of the Kyng, and 
divers chauuces of horses and armure; so much that it was 
openly spoken, that stele was not so strong, but it might be 
broken, nor no horse could be so sure of fote, but he may hXL: 



" With eyes of blue. 
Shining through dusk hair, like the stars of night. 
And habited in pretty forest ptight— 

Young as the dew -/* 



' T^e archer-men in green, with belt and bow. 
Feasting on pheasant, river-fowl, and swan. 
With Robin at their head, and Marian." 
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yet for all these doubets, the lusty Prince proceeded in his 
chalenge/' 

In 1514 Tilting against all commers,*' was proclaimed for 
the opening of May. The principal defenders were the King, 
and the Duke of Suffolk : the former was clad ** in a scopelary 
mantel and hat of clothe of silver, and like a white hermite ; 
and the Duke appeared appareled like a black hermite, all 
of black velvet: both their berdes wer of Damaske silver." 
" At these justes wer broken cxiiii speres, in a short season." 
The prize was adjudged to the King and his brave companion. 

In 1515 a still greater degree of splendour was given to the 
courtly celebration of May-day. Henry the Eighth, and Queen 
Katherine, " accompanied with many Lords and Ladies rode 
a Maying from Greenwich to the high ground of Shooter's Hill : 
where as they passed by the way, they espied a company of 
tall yeoman, clothed in greene, with green hoods, and with 
bowes and arrowes, to the number of 200. One, being their 
chieftain, was called Robin Hood, who required the King and 
all his company to stay and see his men shoote : whereunto the 
King granting, Robin Hood whistled, and all the 200 archers 
shot off, loosing all at once ; and when he whistled again, they 
likewise shot again : their arrows whistled by craft of the head, 
so that the noise was strange and loud, which greatly delighted 
the King, Queen, and their company.'* 

On their return they were met by ** two ladyes in a ryche 
chariot drawn with v. horses, and every horse had his name on 
his head, and on every horse sat a lady with her name written. 
" On the first courser, called Catode, sate Humidite or Humide" 
On the ii courser, called Memeon, sate Lady Vert. On the 
iii called Phiton^ sate Lady Vegatiue, On the iiii, called Rim- 
phon, sate Lady Pleaaauee. On the v, called Lampace, sate 
Sweet Odour : and in the chayre, sat the Lady May, accom- 
panied by Lady FlorOj richely appareled, and they seJuted [the 
Kyng with diverse goodly songes, and so brought him to Grene- 
wyche." " At this Maying was a great niunber of people to 
behold to their great solace and comfort." The festivities of 
the day terminated with justing on greate coursers " and 
" a goodly banquet." 

In 1517 an "evil May-day" occurred, in consequence of 
an insurrection made *' by prentices and other young persons 
against aliens." 

Of the English May-pole much has been said, Geoffrey 
Chaucer, speaking of " a vaine boaster," and in reference to the 
May-pole, or shaft, which had for many years been set up in 
Comhill, says — 
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** Right well aloft, and high ye heave your head. 
The weather-cocke with flying, as he would kill } 
When ye be stuffed, bet of wine, than bread, 
* « « * 

As ye would foeare the great Shaft of Cortu-hill," 

After the disturbance above alluded to, the " great Mayings 
and May games," as Stow expresses it, " made by the gover- 
nors and masters of this city, with triumph setting up of the 
great shaft, or principal May-pole in Comhill," were " not 
so freely used as before," and the shaft itself " was not raysed 
at any time since Evil May-day ** — but '* was laid over the 
doors, and under the pentises of one row of houses, and alley 
gate, called of the shaft, — Shqft Alley, in the ward of Lime Street" 
Pennant inaccurately states that this ^' unfortunate shaft, or 
May-pole, gave rise to the insurrection of the apprentices, and 
the plundering of the foreigners." That tumult, however, 
originated in circumstances altogether independent of the May- 
pole, but this shaft was the cause of a kind of civil t(fler dinner 
Iroilf in which it was first ** mangled" and afterwards committed 
to the flames. 

" The church of St. Andrew the Apostle," says Stow, " in the 
ward of Aldgate, was known from other churches of that name, 
by the addition of Knajje or Undershqftf because that of old 
time, every yeere, on Maie-daye in the morning, it was used, 
that an high shaft or long pole, was set up there, in the midst 
of the streete, before the southe dore of the sayd church ; which 
shaft, when it was set on end, and fixed in the ground, was 
higher than the church steeple." 

This shaft remained hanging upon iron hooks," under " the 
pentises," till the third year of Edward the Sixth, " when the 
plague of fanaticism began to scandalize the promoters of the 
reformed religion," and a frantic zealot called isir Stephen, then 
curate of St. Catherine Cree, or Christ Church, made it the 
subject of a discourse at Paul's Cross, and " in the afternoon of 
that present day (Sunday) the neighbours," says Stow, " over 
whose doores the said shaft had laine, after they had dined, to 
make themselves strong, gathered more helpe, and with greate 
labor raising the shaft from the hooks they sawed it in pieces, 
everie man taking for his share, so much as hfid layneover his dore 
and stall, the length of his house, and they of the alley, 
divided amongst them so much as had laine over their alley 
gate. Thus was this Idoll mangled and afterwards burned." 

It appears to have been the object of many of the more rigid 
among our early reformers to suppress the amusements of Uie 
c 
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lower and middle classes and more especially May-pole games ; 
-and these " Idolls " of the people were got down as zeal grew 
$erce, and got up as it grew cool, till, after various ups and 
downs, the favourites of the populace were by the Parliament, 
on the 6th of April, 1644, thus provided against: " The Lords 
tfnd Commons do further order and ordain, thut ttll and singular 
May.4»oles, that are or itMl ))e greeted, ^hall be taken down, 
and itimoved by the constaHes, bossholders, ttthing-men, petty 
constables, and church-wardens of the parishes, where the same 
be, and that no May-pole be hereafter set txp, erected, or 
suffered to be set up wiUiin this Kingdom of Bngland, or domi- 
nion of Wales : the said officers to be fined five shillings weekly 
till the said May-pole be taken down/' 

Lon^ previous to this ordinance, such great interruption had 
heen gtv:en to the May games and sundry diversions of the 
people, that 5ames the First, on returning from Scotland, 
through Lancashire, in 1615^ judged it requisite to issue a Pro- 
clamation, forbidding any interference with the lawful recreations 
of his subjects, either in " dancing, archery, vaulting, &c. 
-or in having May games, Whitson ales, and morris-dancers, and 
the setting up of May-poles, and other sports tiierewith used, 
so as t!he some be had in due and convenient time, without 
impediment or neglect of divine service." In the following 
year, that Proclamation was extended to all parts of the King- 
dom ; and it was again ordered to be enforced by Charles the 
First, (together with the observance of wakes, or leasts, on the 
anniversary dedication (Jf churches) by his letters mandatory, 
dated at Westminster, on the 18th of October, 1633. This 
command the King ordered to be promulgated by Episcopal 
authority, through all the parisli churches of every diocese, 
but it so greatly excited the displeasure of the puritans, that 
they afterwards used it as an argument for expelling the 
Bishops from the House of Peers, and condemning Archbishop 
Laud. 

The Strand Hay-pole was setup in the place of an ancient stone 
cross, mentioned by Stow. It was erected prior to 1634, and 
as described in Pasquirs Pidenodia," published in that year. 



** Fairely we marched on till our approach 

Within the spacious passage of the Strand, 
^Objected to our sight a Summer Broach, 

Y'dep''d a Mayrpdle, Which, in all our land, 
No city, towne, nor streete, can parrallel. 
Nor can the lofty spere of darken- well, 
Although we have the advantage of a rocke, 
i^iearch up more high his turning weather-cock." 
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At 'what period the ** Summer Broach " was taken down, 
does not appear, but it unquestionably could not long survive 
the Parliamentary Ordinance of 1644, even admitting it to have 
stood until then. 

The restoration of Charles IT. was the signal for the resto- 
ration of May-poles. On the very first May-day afterwards, in 
1661, the May-pole, in the Strand, was reared with great cere- 
mony and rejoicing, a curious account of whidh, from a rare 
tract, intituled " The City^s Loyalty Displayed," we now give. 

" Let me declare to you," says the writer, '*-the manner in gene- 
ral of that stately cedar, erected in the Strand, 134 foot high, 
commonly called the May-pole, upon the cost of the parish- 
loners there adjacent, and the Gracious consent of His Most 
Sacred Majesty, with the Illustrious Prince the Duke of York. 
This tree was a most choice tind remarkable piece ; Hwas made 
below bridge, and brought in two parts up to Scotland Yard, 
near the King'« Palace, and from thence it was conveyed, April 
14th, to the Strand, to be erected. It was brought with a 
streamer flourishing before it, drums beating all the way and 
other sorts of music ; it was supposed to be so long, that lands- 
men (as carpenters) could not possibly raise it. Prince James, 
the Duke of York, Lord High Admiral of England, commanded 
twelve seamen off aboord to come and officiate the husiness, 
whereupon they came and brought their cables, pullies, and 
other tacklins, with six great ttndiors ; sifter this was brought 
three Crowns, bore by three men bare-headed and a streamer 
displaying aH the way before them, drums beating and other 
musick playing ; numerous multitudes of people thronging the 
streets, with great shouts and acclamations all day long. The 
May-pole then being joyned together, and hoopt about with 
bands of iron, the Crown and cane with the King's Arms 
richly gilded, was placed on the head of it, a large top like a 
balcoRy -was about the middle of it. This being done the 
trumpets did sound, and in four hours space it was advanced 
upright, after which being established fast in the ground, six 
dfums did beat, and the trumpets did sound; again great shouts 
and acclamations the people gave, that did ring throughout the 
Strand. After that came the Morrit Danoere^iLely deckt, with 
purple scarfs, in their half shirts, with a tabor and pipe, the 
ancient musick, and danced round atiout the May-pole, and 
after that danced the rounds of their liberty. Upon the top of 
this famous standard is likewise set up a roycd purple streamer, 
about the middle of it is placed four Crowns more, with the 
King's Arms likewise, tiiere is also a garland set upon it of 
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various colours of delicate rich favours, under which is to be 
placed three great Lanthoms, to remain for three honours ; 
that is, one for Prince James, Duke of York, Lord High 
Admiral of England ; the other for the Vice Admiral ; and the 
third for the Rear Admiral ; these are to give light in dark 
nights and to continue so long as the pole stands, which will be 
a perpetual honour for seamen. It is placed as near hand as 
they could guess, in the very same pit as the former stood, but 
far more glorious, bigger, and higher, than ever any one that 
stood before it •, and the seamen themselves do confess that it 
could not be built higher, nor is there such a one in Europe 
beside, which highly doth please His Majesty and the Illustri- 
ous Prince, Duke of York. Little children did much rejoice, 
and ancient people did clap their hands, saying, ' golden days 
began to appear.' I question not but 'twill ring like melodious 
musick throughout every county in England, when they read 
this story exactly pen'd; let this satisfie for the glories of 
London, that other loyal subjects may read what we here do 
see." 

A processional engraving by Vertue, among the prints of the 
Antiquarian Society, represents this May-pole, at a door or two 
westward beyond " where Catherine Street descends into the 
Strand/' or near the site of the present Church of St. Mary-le- 
Strand. 

Strype, who lived at the time says, that " the May-pole in 
the Strand, being above 100 feet in height, and grown old and ■ 
decayed was in 1717 obtained of the parish by Sir Isaac 
Newton, knt. and being taken down was carried away through 
the city, on a carriage of timber, unto Wanstead, in Essex," 
when by permission of Sir Richard Child, bart. afte;rwards Lord 
Castlemain, given to the Rev. Mr. Pound, the Rector, it was 
erected in Wanstead Park, for the support of a vast telescope, 
125 feet in length, which had been presented by Monsieur 
Hugon, a French astronomer, to the Royal Society, of which he 
was a member. 

The last poet who mentioned it was Pope ; he says, of an 
assemblage of persons, that — 

*' Amidst the area wide they took their stand. 
Where the tall May-pole once o'er look'd the Strand." 

Customs are sometimes continued for ages after their real 
origin has been forgotten, or, otherwise, so amalgan\ated with 

baser matter " that no analysis can discover the primary 
germ. Thus, probably, it has fared with the practice of setting 
up the May-pole, although it may seem to bear relationship to 
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one species of the corrupt worship of antiquity, to which an 
allusion only can now be made. In the middle ages, crowned 
with gay wreaths, and decorated with vadegated festoons of 
blooming flowers, it was regarded as an emblem of the genial 
productiveness of Spring, and the sports and dances which 
accompanied the festivity, were the emanations of gratitude for 
the blessings of returning vegetation and fruitfulness. 

** The May.pole is up 

Now give me the cup ; 
I'll drink to the garlands around it ; 

But first unto those 

Whose hands did compose, 
The glory of flower's that crown'd it." 

Stubbes, one of the most severe of the race of splenetic 
fanatics, who in his '* Anatomy of Abuses," carps at the most 
harmless pleasures, and pours forth his angry denunciations at 
almost every ancient custom connected with social amusements 
and jocular hilarity, relates the fetching in of the May from 
the woods, and says, " the chiefest jewel they bring from 
thence is tiieir Male-pole, which they bring home with great ve- 
neration," and describes it as being ''bounde rounde a boute 
with stringes, from top to the bottome, and sometyme painted 
variable colours, with twoo or three hundred men, women, and 
children foUowyng it, with greate devotion." " And thus," he 
continues, " beying reared up, with handkerchiefes and flagges 
ttreamyng on the toppe, they strawe the grounde aboute, binde 
green boughes about it, sett up sommer haules, Bowers, and 
Arbours hard by it. And then fall they too banquet and feast, 
to leape and dance aboute it, as the Heathen people did at the 
dedication of their IdoUs, whereof this is a perfect patteme, o 
rather the thyng itself." 

" I shall never forget," says Washington Irving, " the 
delight I felt on first seeing a May-pole. My fancy adorned it 
with wreaths of flowers, and peopled the green bank with all 
the dancing revelry of May-day. The mere sight of this May- 
pole gave a glow to my feelings, and spread a charm over the 
country for the rest of the day. One can readily imagine what 
a gay scene it must have been in jolly old London, when the 
doors were decorated with flowering*branches, when every hat 
was decked with hawthorn ; and Robin Hood, Friar Tuck, Maid 
Marian, the Morris-Dancers, and all the other fantastic masks 
and revellers were performing their antics about the May-pole 
in every part of the city." " I value," continues our unversi- 
fied poet, ** every custom that tends to infuse poetical feeling 
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into the common people, and to sweeten and soften the 
rudeness of rustic manners, without destroying their »mplicity. 
Indeed it is to. the decline of this happy simplicity that the 
decline of this custom may be traced; and the rural dance on 
the green, and the homely May-day pageant, have gradusdly 
disappeared, in proportion as the peasantry have become 
expensive and artificial in their pleasures, and too knowing for 
simple enjoyment. Some attempts, indeed, have been made of 
late years, by men of both taste and learning, to rally back the 
popular feeling to these standards of primitive simplicity ; but 
the time has gone by, the feeling has become chilled by habits 
of gain and traffic ; the country apes the manners and amuse- 
ments of the town, and little is heard of May-day at present, 
except from lamentations of authors, who sigh after it from 
among the brick walls of the city/' But to conclude, it is 
somewhat curious that the most light and dancing nations 
should have conspired together to put an end to our merriment^ 
but so it was. " The Parisian gentry," says a modem writer^ 
could sooner baulk our naturally graver temper, and pique it 
on being as reasonable as themselves, than they could stop the 
out-of-door pastimes of their own Boulevards and provinces. 
Our dancing was now to be confined, like a sick person, to its 
apartment. We might have as much gallantry as we pleased in 
a private way, a permission, of which our turn of mind: did not 
allow us to avail ourselves to the extent of our teachers ; but 
none in a more open and innocent one. All our ordinary 
pleasures were to be sedentary. We were to show our refine- 
ment, by being superior to every rustic impulse ; and do nothing 
but doubt, and be gentlemanly, and afraid of committing our* 
selves. The trader was too busy for pastime ; the dissenter too 
serious ; the sceptic too philosophical ; the gentleman too high 
bred ; and, like master like man, apprentices became too busy, 
like their employers : the dissenter must stop the dancing of 
the village; the philosopher was too much occupied with 
reading Plato, to remember that he was equally for cultivating 
mind and body ; and the footman must be as genteel as his 
master, and have a spirit above clownish gambols." 

The poetry of Shakspeare's time represents the age and the 
whole nation. There are pelting villages in it, as well as proud 
cities; forests, as well as taverns. There are gardens and 
camps ; courts of kings and mobs of cobblers ; and every variety 
of human life ; its pains and its pastimes ; business and holiday ; 
our characters, minds, bodies, and estates. Its persons are not 
all obliged to be monotonous ; to h^ve but ojie. idea or character 
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to sustain, and find that a heavy one. Its heroines can venture 
to ** run on the green-sward/' as well as figure in a great scene. 
Its heroes are not afraid of laughing and being companionable. 
Nothing that has a spirit of health in it, a heart to feel, and 
lungs to give it utterance, was thought alien to a noble humanity ; 
and therefore the ** sage and serious Spenser" can make his 
very creation laugh and leap at the coming of a holiday ; and 
introduce May, the floweiy beauty, borne upon the shoulders 
of a couple of desai-gods.. 

" Lord ! how all creatures langht when her they sptde ; 
And leapt and daanc*t, as they had raptured beene. 
And cupid self about her fluttered all in greene." 

But let us see what a picture we make of this now in 
London : — 

** Then came dark May, the dail^est maid on groand,, 
Deckt with no dainties of the season's pride. 

And throwing soot out of her lap around. 
Having g^rown scom'd, on no one she did ride, 

Much less on gods j who once on either side 
Supported her, lik» to their sovereign queen. 

Lord ; how the sweeps aU grinn'd,^ when her they spied. 
And leapt and daunc't» as they had scorched been ! 

And Jack himsdf akont fafir iwnber'd all in green." 

Such is May-Day in London— once the gayest of its holidays, 
furnishing the inhabitants with a pleasant prospect and retro- 
spects perhaps for half the year. May was the central object 
of one half-year, as Christmas was of the other. Neither is 
scarcely worth mention now. The celebration of May in the 
country is almost as little attended to as in London. The 
remoter the scene from the metropolis, the more it flourishes. 
Jn some villages a pole is set up, but there is no dance. In 
others, the boys go about begging with garlands, and do nothing 
else. A lump of half dead blue-bells and primroses is sent in 
at your door, to remind you that May was once a festival. 

But let us hope for a revival of by-gone sports and pastimes, 
and that the day may not be far distant when we shall join our 
friends and neighbours in a merry, though innocent, dance 
round the May^pole, and when-.- 

" the pipe and drum 
ShaS bid defiance to our enemy ; 
And that all fiddlers, which in comers lurke, 
And have been almost starv'd for want of work, 
JBhaU draw their crowds, and, at our exaltation, 
jP^ay m;^y ft bit of inerry recreation." 
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By W. L. Macdonald, Esq., R. N. 



What a train of reflections are set in motion on the rail-road of 
memory by the »mple monosyllable. No. Who among the 
many has not, in his boyish, or by-gone days often repented its 
too-ready utterance ? — we can answer for ourselves : numerous 
are the instances of self-denial, either from coyness or a mis- 
taken notion of politeness, in which thank you*' has been pre- 
faced with a faltering *• No," when we evidently intended " Yes," 
though resolution failed to bring it forth. How often has this 
folly been carried to an excess which tended to our own morti- 
fication and the risk of offending our host, who vainly attempt- 
ed to press upon us the good things of this world ? A perfect 
stranger may by accident tread on your corns — he begs your 
pardon, hoping he did not hurt you : the response is generally 
"No," though at the time, you are writhing with agony, and wish- 
ing the author of your torments in ** No man's land." You 
are travelling in a stage-coach, perhaps in the dog days, with 
three of the fair sex, neither of whom have any pretensions to 
special tenuity, or with a waist among them at all definable ; 
with a sweet smile you are asked if you have any objection to 
the other window being closed as the lady dreads another attack 
of the tic doloreaux. The appeal is irresistable, you answer 
with a smiling " No," drawn from the top of your heart, although 
the heat is already amounting to suffocation, and unfortunately 
there is No room on the outside. How many of the fair daugh- 
ters of earth have repented, when to late, the hasty No, which 
has repaid an ardent attachment ? In this matter, however, on 
an average, the ayes, as they should be, will be found above the 
Noes. How many men have taken bribes, and while the con- 
science whispered No, — the extended hand has falsely echoed 
Yes? A friend of ours, who is now No-more, had such a habit of 
saying No, that No other answer could be obtained : if you asked 
liim to take a seat, it was, " No, I thank 3'ou :" " will you stand 
** No,I thank you :" ** good day to you ;" " No, I thank you," and so 
on. We were at a loss to christen him in order to cure this peculi- 
arity : some said, call him Mr. No-body : that, we found would 
never do, for he had a very corpulent body, and consequently, 
was a great man although of No notoriety. At last it was 
agreed, as his Alpha and Omega was No, that his cognomen 
should be No-all ; and by its invariable use the habit was event- 
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ually eradicated, but whether or not curing, as in many other 
cases, caused dissolution, deponent knoweth not, farther, than 
that he soon passed to that bourne whence No traveller returns. 

We often see No. 1 over a door : figuratively speaking, No 
one is ever seen at that door, though it may be a gin -palace. 
Again, if a shop be vacant for any length of time, a board makes 
its appearance, with this momentous warning, — " iiiick No BilU 
surely, the proprietors have no reason to suppose that any per- 
son in the three kingdoms, has the least desire to imitate our 
ancient foes across the channel : — 



We remember once asking a naval officer, a bit of a wag, the 
reason a man-of-war's boat answered the sentry's challenge with 
No, No, although going to that vessel ? to the best of reasons, 
said he; — do not two negatives make an affirmative? We 
were silenced, therefore, lest we should be charged of high trea- 
son, the above chorus boasts of three, which, by Lindley Mur- 
ray and logic combined, constitute a decided negative. The 
same wag, when about to pass an examination for navigation, 
&c., applied to Mr. No-rie, a celebrated teacher of the naval 
sciences, to ' brush him up,' but found that he reversed his name 
in his actions, and wanted too much Rhi-no, so politely told 
him it was of No consequence. No-go, is often made use of by 
persons, who have not resolution enough to disturb the order of 
words and go on. It is said that an Irish beggar will not take 
No for an answer, and the following anecdote bears out the as- 
sertion. An officer, who had grown grey in the service without 
preferment, landing at the cove of Cork, was instantly beset by 
a host of persevering mendicants, and one old woman in par- 
ticular followed him through the town, relating a most pitiful 
tale, and styling him Captain at every sentence. At last, the 
neglected veteran, worn out by her importunites, exclaimed,—- 
" my good woman, I am No Captain," " God bless your honour," 
she replied, "why you look old enough for an Admiral.'' 

No stands God-father to numerous relations, some named 
No-body and some No-thing, but the former predominate ; 
there is sure to be one of the family found in every house, and 
there is No-thing evil that he cannot accomplish, whereas, 
anything good, is sure to find a more tangible author. The No- 
book famUy existed before the flood, for No-body was saved, 
besides No-ah and his, in the ark, and No-doubt, No-body will 



Becaase the Frendi a targ^et make of Phil, 
ShaU we, like Spaniards, aim a knife at BiU f 
The nation's voice, from high to low. 
Will join in chorus, No, No, No. 
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see such a flood again. We have seen him in our time set the 
houses of parliament on fire, blow up the equestrian statue of 
William III., and last, though not least, refuse to be King him- 
self. If No has No royal blood in his veins, his connection 
with No-bility cannot be questioned. He is like Napoleon, 
short in stature, and blunt in manner, and babes yet unborn 
may tremble at his name as a No-men (an omen) of fear. Fi- 
nally, we have a No-tion (though No Yankee) you will guess 
what question that is, to which every one nolens volent, answers 
No : — you give it up ? What does N-0 spell ? Finale Secun- 
du9 ; little bud, Young Lady's Magazine,** may No evil 
come near your first blossoming ; may your natal day be auspi- 
cious, and No sorrow cloud your dawn of life We have No 
fear. 



" This is the day that the Lord hath made, we will re;}oice, and be glad in it.." 

* O Day of days ! — The ancient woods are ringing 
With wild delicious songs, of purest praise, 
Which, from their inmost green recesses springing 
Hallow those old-world fanes Man could not raise I 
— Now, many voices trill, like harps, now sighs 

One rich, — one soft, but solitary flute 
(The Merle's deep tone of love, and languor,) yet 

No choristers are mute ! — 

Sweetest of days! — ^The amber sun-light streameth 
Thro' leaves of tend'rest green, o'er rills, and flowers, — 
Whilst folded in soft winds, — the wand'rer dreameth. 
Of their descent, from Eden's odorous bowers y 
Beholds in Nature's youth, (from death restor'd) 

Her joy, — ^her love,— a glad mysterious thing. 
And lauds^" the Resurrection, and the Life," 

Who bringeth round our spring ! 

Most beautiful of Days ! — ^hearts, worn, and weary^ 
With burthens sore, of mortal pilgrimage, 
In thine ethereal light, and joy, — less dreary 
Feel their sad lot ; — and gather strength to wage 
Afresh, the Christian war ; blending their song 

Thus, — ^with the grateful universal voice : — 
** This is the day the Lord, — our Lord hath made, 

TTherefore, we will rejoice ! " — M. L. B. 
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The house on our right hand had stood untenanted for some 
time, but was at length destined to stand so no longer ; to the 
great joy of my family, it vtbb taken by those ** very pleasant 
people the Chatterly*«— our intimate friends,"— of whom we 
knew nothing ; that is, nothing of the ways and means by which 
th^ lived, — ^nothing of their domestic economy, and arrange- 
ments. These things, I do not pretend to say, are always ne- 
cessary to be known of oar neighbours, on the contrary, I depre- 
cate a prying, gossipping spirit ; but, touching the Chatterly's — 
vimz verrez. 

Mrs. Chatteriy, soon after her satisfactory settlement in her 
new abode, avowed an intention of " living with us, on the most 
neighbourly terms,'' to which hinted proposal, like green geese, 
we assented ; for we did not know till theuj that living with/' 
meant so, in its actual interpretation, as well as in its collateral 
sense, living upon ; nor had we at this period, the most distant 
conception, of how " a very pleasant family," could be, by an 
unlucky degree of proximity, metamorphosed into a herd of 
*ore«,-^r how, "the best neighbours in the world," could 
become the very worst. 

Mrs. Chatteriy it seems, for she told my mother, her daughters 
told my brother, and her sons told my sisters, and me (none of 
them could keep their family affairs to themselves, for one half 
hour), Mrs. Chatteriy, I say, was one of those truly to-be-pitied 
women, who, from adverse pecuniary circumstances, was fdways 
swimming in the troubled waters of life ; always contending 
witii those billows^ which tried to beat her back, when she 
wanted to go forwards ; and always striving to *^ get on" in life, 
though, excepting in years, her meritorious exertions scarcely 
seemed to be crowned with their deserved success. Hard is the 
fate of women like her, who, born in, and to, a genteel station 
of life, possess not the means to support it, and yet laudably en- 
deavour so to do, for the sake of their connexions, and their 
children ; with such, the whdle of existence is, — a struggle ! 

Mrs. Chatteriy, always a very handsome, joyous hearted, 
sweet-dispositioned, young female, early in life (for she had 
married early), became a widow, being left with a numerous 
family, and losing with her husband, who was a clergyman,— 
almost every penny necessary to the support of this family: 
how she " muddled on" for years, after these melancholy depri- 
vations, nobody ki^ew, fpr nobody enquired ; whether they fan- 
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cied it would hurt their own feelings, or the decayed lady's 
to pry into her poverty-stricken estate, I cannot take upon my- 
self to decide ; but confess, a third reason for their indifference 
has always struck me as the most plausible, viz. : that Mrs. Chat- 
terly, having soon after her husband's demise, sold her London 
house, and furniture, and gone into the deep retirement of a cheapy 
out-of-the-way county, with her children, she became quite for- 
gotten by those metropolitan friends, to whom she could not 
send by way of reminder, bride-cake, because she did not marry 
again, nor the country delicacies of poultry, game, honey, eggs, 
butter, cheese, flowers, and fruit, because she could not afford 
them. 

Some years afterwards, however, the ei-devant friends of the 
handsome widow, most of whom, when she went into retirement, 
were not too old to be living when she emerged from it, were 
astonished, and of course delighted, to renew their acquaintance 
with her in town; she was returned to reside in London, for 
the express purpose, she said, of introducing (and establiihingy 
but this was an aside), her daughters ; — ^beautiful, shewy, capti- 
vating girls too, they are; but none are yet marrie<C and I 
rather imagine they mar Iheir own matrimonial prospects, by 
their amiable candour in declaring poverty to be the besetting 
sin of the family ; whilst their extraordinary domestic proceed- 
ings as indubitably confirm the fact. Do what they will, how- 
ever, the Chatterlys are so lively, good-humoured, and delight- 
ful, that it is impossible to be seriously angry with them, and I 
verily believe, that their consciousness of this circumstance, 
makes them, as our next door neighbours, so irresistibly en- 
croaching and troublesome. 

Three years have the Chatterlys now resided beside us ; and 
it is difficult to state the series of domestic annoyances we have, 
during this period, received " all in a neighbourly way," i. e. : 
per courtesy, through begging, borrowing, prying, peeping, and 
tattling. Whether they keep in pay (for the express purpose of 
holding over us, the terrors of espionage) Argus, Peeping Tom, 
pr Paul Pry, I do not know ; but certain it is, these our friendly 
neighbours often know quite as ^ell as ourselves, sometimes 
better, what we do, or are thinking of doing (servants, by the 
way, are unconscionable gossips). 

Should we be meditating a party, the Chatterlys ofcourte are 
aware of it, as well as of its arrangements, when as yet they are 
all undetermined by ourselves ; and when they apprehend their 
own exclusion from the same, Mrs. C — no-wbe daunted; 
Mrs. C^, I* say, who in her superfluity of good-humour never 
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take» offence^ and expects all the world to allow — the never givtw 
itt often hazards a bold and ever successful experiment to secure 
to herself, and family, the enjoyment of the soiree. Two or three 
hours ere the commencement of the said party, her knowledge 
of which, in de&ult of an anticipated invitation, she prudently 
conceals from us, a three-cornered billet, or verbal message, is 
sent into my mother, from our neighbourly neighbour, to this 
effect: — 

" Mrs. Chatterly's kind regards, and if convenient to her friend, 
^***^ she will drop in for an hour or two in the evening to 
chat, or play piquet ; and will also take the liberty of bringing 
with her, tome (/ /) of her young people." Now, what answer 
can be given to a lady who wiii eom«, — ^but one in the mood 
civil and persuasive ? — " Compliments to Mrs. Chatterly — a few 
friends this evening — ^but very happy if she, and any of her 
family who please, will join them." 

At nine o'clock accordingly enter Mrs. Chatterly, dressed as 
for a small social tea and tali party, of four or six, accom- 
panied by three daughters, and two sons, evidently expecting 
quadrilles and supper, and followed by one of our servants, car- 
rying manmia's work-box, and the young ladie^ music books ; 
the whole &mily thereby intending to shew for once, their 
perfect ignorance of our re-unions, number, and nature, and 
tacitly to reproach us, for our pagan barbarity, in omitting to 
invite " neighbourt" who possess so many means of playing the 
agreeable. 

And barbarous I admit, does our conduct, on such occa- 
sions appear, until explained ; and in explanation, I think we 
can assign three sufficient reasons : — 

1. The Chatterly girls are handsome,->decided, striking beau- 
ties ; and the mothers of plainer daughters do not like always 
to meet young women, who monopolize the attention of all 
gentlemen, in whatsoever room they are met. Therefore we do 
not always invite them, 

2. The female Chatterlys are talkative, and high-spirited ; 
but their voices, not modtdated by the tone of ton, are heard 
above all the voices of the cdmpany they favor with their pre- 
sence ; and led away, by unrestrained spirits, perfectly rustic, — 
Irish, — ouir^y — they often do, and say such things, that they make 
gentlemen stare, and give ladies the horrors ! Therefore we do 
not always invite them. 

3. If truth must be told, our " next door neighbours," have 
not dresses sufficiently numerous, rich, or gay, to appear, as, in 
these days, most ladies do appear. This is a misfortune, and we 
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like them not the less for it : but the world (of which we 
of course do not make a part), regard it as a fault ; indeed, it is 
time they should know, if they have not made this important 
discovery already, that, as society goes, the wicked well-dressed, 
are better received, than the amiable dowdy, and shabby gen- 
teel. Thtr^fwt we do not always invite them. 

And since I am in the truth^telling vein, I cannot hesitate to 
declare (why should I, for Mrs. Chatterly makes it town-talk ?) 
that our good friends next door on the right, have great diffi- 
culty in making " both ends meet." I have some thoughts of re- 
ferring them to Joey Hume on the subject, but cannot meanwhile 
help wishing, that the balconies ^hidi run connectedly before 
our respective houses, were divided by a space, or a high abut- 
ting partition. As it- is, their unimpeded proximity, affords our 
neighbours, the -complete nm of our domicile, in which, I con- 
scientiously believe, Uiey reside more hours in the day, and more 
days in the year, than they do in their -otm / Tap, tap, tap, do 
we incessantly hear at the windows of our front drawing-room 
(instead of the exposing London cAd«m, would that they were 
''the loop-holes of retseat";) now a sash is thrown up; 
now a blind ptished aside ; and anon, a head is at one time 
thrust in, a leg, or half ^a body ; whilst at another. Miss Janet, 
or Master James, " pop through the casement^ swift as light,'' 
and stand tn frqpria persona befose us. The object of Siese 
domiciliary visits, is usually an appeal to our benevolence : never 
existed a family, who so completely lived by begging, and bor- 
rowing ; and they really seem -to consider ns, as specially ap- 
pointed by Providence, to supply them with every artide in 
which they may happen to be deficient. Our carriage, our 
horses, and consequently our coachman, they use, as if these 
appendages to genteel life, were their own ; and if we denied 
them this loan, whenever it was in our power to grant it, they 
would report us through a large and gossipping neighbourhood, 
mean, and ill-natured. 

More than onoe Mrs. Chatterly has returned our carriage 
broken, our horses Earned, and our coadiman intoxicated and 
insolent ; but these -accidents are, to the good lady, so trivial, 
that after patching them up, she thinks, by a<<nvil apology,— 
next time she requires our equipage, — the loan of it is requested 
again. My mother intends, I rather think, to part with our 
present knight of the hammer cloth, and engage a new one, of 
the same ffenus, with the Waldon's coachman, who is rather an 
imperious, and particular gentleman " what won*t drive nobody/* 
he says " out qf the family" 
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Mrs. Chatterly even goes so far aa to borrow my mother, to 
chaperon her daughters to public exhibitions and private par- 
ties ; but my mother in return, uses her sons (troublesome lads 
enough, in their beggings, for guns, horses, dogs, cabs, and fishing- 
tackle), to hunt up young men for balls, to dance with us, if 
partners be scarce, and to -come -to our house, or keep away, 
like tame animals, as they are wanted or otherwise ; in all this 
the good-humoured boys, perfectly acquiesce, and we like them 
better on the whole, Uian the girls; besides, they have some 
conscience, which the latter have not 

The Chatterlys are great time-stealert ; talk to them about 
music, drawing, reading, working, languages, &c. ; and the moral 
necessity of daily steady occupation, they will assure you, that 
" they don't know how it is, but 'they cannot find leisure now, to 
keep np, and progress in those studies, the elements only of 
which, they learnt in the school-room/' 

One day, that Georgiana used these very words to my mother, 
she answered : — 

" If you don't know how this happens, my dear, permit me to 
tell you : instead of properly laying out your ^tme,-^God's most 
invaluable gift to the human race, — you squander it away; — 
others learn, or teach ; almost all persons, if they cannot accom- 
plish great things, do something ; but you, day after day, and 
night after night, waste your precious hours in gossipping from 
house to house, running from shop to shop, and from party to 
party ; and often by so doing* cause the loss of time to other in- 
dividuals, and put them -to great -hindrance and inconvenience." 

At this reproof, Georgiana looked silly and ashamed ; wonder- 
ful to relate, we saw nothing of our " next door neighbours,'' for 
two days ; they were at their studies / / bat the reformation was 
too distasteful to last out the ithird, and matters have since re- 
turned to their old course. 

Perhaps we feel ihe annoyance of convenient proximity to our 

best-friend-in-the-world," most, at those awfdl periods when 
Mrs. Chatterly gives a .party : her soirees were " few, and far 
between," when she first re-settled in town ; but three years has 
both renewed her acquuntance, and made considerable additions 
to it ; and it being particularly agreeable to entertain, at our ex- 
pense, the lively widow is often " at home," and our furniture, 
lamps, candelabra, plate, glass, china, &c. ; and domestics as fre- 
quently out. 

Then, that is, upon her gala-days, from mom till dewy eve," 
do the young Chatterlys keep up an incessant tapping at our 
windows (a drum-seijeant must have instructed them in his art) , 
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then, do the hall doors of bo^ houses stand open all day ; and 
then do the servants of both families run to and fro ; hers to ^• 
beg and to borrow, and ours to move into the next house, the 
requested loans : on such days we can get no dinner, because the 
widow has borrowed our cookf to help her own in preparing re- 
freshments and supper ; and, on such days, when we particularly 
want the assistance of our French maid, the damsel is sure to 
have been wiled, by the civilest of messages, into the next 
house, "to do the young ladies' hair, — else, they'll never be 
ready to receive their visitors." 

All this is very troublesome and impertinent, but we have 
borne it with patience and good-humour, endeavouring to aid 
our distressed neighbours on the right, in a truly philanthropic 
spirit : still patience may be too severely tested, and people may 
go too far; and Mrs. Chatterly, the other day, expecting no 
doubt to find us, in every thing, her obedient humble servants, 
had absolutely the efirontery to propose, " that we should open 
Si free communication between our houses, for mutual benefit/* 
Dear madam," said my mother, " the communication between 
your residence and mine, seems to mefjree enough in all reason 
already." 

" Ay, — ^yes — ^by the balconies ; but I was thinking, if you could 
open a door in that wall, which divides your drawing-room from 
mine, it would so save to us both, time, steps, and trouble." 

" Very likely," answered my mother chillingly. 

"And when you are about it, you know," resumed the un- 
daunted widow, " you can as well put up a pair of folding-doors, 
as a single entrance, so as, upon occasion, to throw both rooms 
into one." 

" And upon what occasion Mrs. Chatterly," returned my mo- 
ther with some severity of look and manner, " will it ever be 
necessary to unite the houses ?" 

" Upon the occasion of any party given, my dear friend, by 
you or by me. My son, Edward, tells me, that it is common, 
when wine parties are given at college, for the gentleman to use 
his " next door neighbour's" rooms, upon the same floor, of the 
same stair-case, as well as his own ; inviting, of course, their 
occupant to his table." 

"Wait but a few months Mrs. Chatterly," said my mother 
coldly, " and, as you seem so much to desire it, you can have 
this whole house at your disposal.'' 

" How ? — why?" asked the lady in a tone of alarm. 

" Because, my good friend, Tve a serious thought of quitting it 

" Have you ? — Why ; and where do you mean to go ? " 
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" That,*' replied my mother, is quite uncertain ; but my hus- 
band is at this moment empfoyed in looking out for a detached 
house, in some place, where we shall baye no next door neigh- 
bours.^* 

I wonder she could come out with this piece of news so 
gravely ; for my own part, after the exit of the discomfited Mrs. 
Chatteriy, I sat and laughed for a quarter of an hour. 



THE EASTERN MAIDEN'S SONG, 

How fair and beautiful art thou. 

My own sweet harem bower ; 
And I have culled to wreathe my brow, 

Thy sweetest, fairest flower : 
The bul-bul's note is heard afar. 

The antelope is bounding, — 
And gentle lute and gay gmtar 

Upon the breeze are sounding *, 
And yet it is not dear to me — 
I sigh for home and liberty 

The orange-tree its blossoms now 

Across the streamlet sending, 
Which seems to rise and kiss the bough 

So fondly o'er it bending. 
The gems of earth are at my feet. 

The marble fount is flowing ; 
And oh ! how beautiful and sweet 

Her perfume gul is throwing, 
And yet it is not dear to me — 
I sigh for home and liberty. 
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AN ESSAY ON FEMALE EDUCATION. 



BY H. W. DEWHURST, ESO. 



There are very few subjects of greater importance to the rising 
generation, than the education of the Female sex, and when we 
consider the great scale they occupy in all civilized nations, and 
that they are ultimately the first instructors of mankind ; we 
cannot but feel surprised at the present day, when the school- 
master is said to be abroad, and when such opportunities exist 
for their improvement, that such has not been the case. Con- 
sidering, as I do, that the Omnipotent architect has created 
Woman not only to be the companion of Man, but also to par- 
take of his pleasures and sorrows, and upon carefully observing 
the fair sex generally, we find that the intellectual abilities of 
women are equal to that of my own sex, requiring only in many 
cases that cultivation which a sound education can impart. 
But I imagine the fair reader will say, What do you mean to 
assert, that in the respectable classes of society, females do 
not receive a good education In reply, I do not mean to 
make such an assertion. But, I do mean to state, that they are 
not properly instructed. True, they are taught a few of the 
principle in Lindley Murray's Grammar, to play a few popular 
airs on the pianoforte, and possibly, the harp or guitar ; to 
make themselves agreeable at a quadrille party, and to stammer 
forth a little French or Italian — these with a little fancy needle- 
work, or drawing, constitute all the accomplishments of our 
modern belles. And to some minds possibly this may be deemed 
sufficient — to mine, however, there is a serious deficiency, for the 
instruction imparted to females at most of our fashionable 
boarding schools, is of very little practical utility in the married 
state. Too frequently are they found on leaving, entirely des- 
titute of all the phenomena of nature, and it is only in after 
life that they are enabled to taste of the few pleasures which a 
casual or constant attendance on the public Lectures at our 
scientific institutions afford them. That females are willing to 
learn and be instructed, must I think be universally allowed, 
for I have generally found at their attendance, either on the Lec- 
tures of other Professors as well as at my own, on the sciences 
of Astronomy, Botany, Chemistry, &c., that in numbers they 
frequently have exceeded my own sex, and that questions often 
put to me privately af;er Lecture, display not only an inquiring 
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disposition, but likewise exhibit a good development of their 
reasoning faculties. This, being the case, is it not to be lamented, 
that the elements of popular science, are not taught them in 
their schools, under able and judicious teachers. Most assu- 
redly it is, and I do hope the time is not far distant, when the 
examples of our trans-atlantic and Scottish brethren, will be 
imitated and acted upon in this country. It has been objected 
by some narrow minded individuals, that women have no busi- 
ness with scientific pursuits. Of these sapient gentry, I wiU 
enquire, whether a woman makes the worse wife, mother, or 
friend, from being acquainted with the scientific phenomena, 
which take place in the cooking of the most simple as well as 
the most luxuriant repast. Certainly not, but on the contrary, 
by her possessing a knowledge of domestic ehemUtiy, she will 
be able to direct the various processes to be performed with 
greater accuracy, and oftentimes by means of her chemical 
knowledge, may prevent the most serious accidents taking place, 
through the ignorance or carelessness of servants, &c 
- This may be all very true, some may remark, but how would 
you impart all these valuable and practical accomplishments ? 
Simply, by adding to the present common-place routine of 
boarding-school education ; a course of elementary philosophi- 
cal instruction, commencing about twelve or thirteen years of 
age. Two or tiiree courses of lectures, illustrated with pleasing 
and striking experiments, so as to impress upon the mind, the 
subject demonstrated, with frequent examination, will be suffi- 
cient, of the following sciences ; for I contend, that if young 
men can learn these, (often amid the toils of business,) why, 
cannot the fair sex also become acquainted with them. I can 
see ho possible objection, and every respectable ladies' school 
ought in fact, to be a minor College, or University, where 
the sdenees of Astronomy, Geography, Botany, Chemistry and 
Natural Philosophy, Phrenology, &c., should be taught by com- 
petent Professors. Some of my fair readers, may smile at what 
I have stated — ^but with every feeling of gravity, I may remark, 
that not only in modem Athens, is there an academy of this 
description recently established, and whose Professors are the 
most eminent men, that adorn the Scottish metropolis-<~but 
in Albany, United States, one has been in existence for 
upwards of twenty-three years, and has been incorporated eigh- 
teen. It originated from the necessity felt by a small circle of 
parents, for a more efficient course of instruction for their 
daughters. The system embraced at the Albany Female 
acadiemy is truly practical, and comprises a range from the very 
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elements of our own language through the English studies of 
the senior classes in our Colleges. The principle upon which 
the system of education is managed, is by developing the pupils, 
minds, and not merely that their memories should be stored , 
with text books. The Profesorss cause the pupil to think, 
to weigh, and examine things for herself, to make herself mis- 
tress of the subject of her study ; and not merely the words of 
her author : then her course of reading and her study are made 
to depend one on the other. 

By pursuing a system like this, the brilliant character of 
woman becomes expanded, her intellect is destined to become 
highly useful to society, and she enjoys the additional gratification 
of comprehending the causes and effects of those natural phe- 
nomena, that daily present themselves to her notice. I may 
still farther add, to this academy, there is an extensive library 
for study, and reference, (not composed of trashy works of 
fiction, which so much disgrace our modem literature,) and 
also a choice philosophical apparatus. 

As a study eminently useM, Chemistry is carefully studied ; 
French and Spanish are taught as extra studies by talented 
Professors of those languages ; so also are drawing and music 
Sacred music in its highest perfection, forms an integral part of 
female education. The regular daily course adopted at this 
academy cannot fail of interesting every visitor. The pupils 
are assembled in the chapel of the academy at the opening — 
a portion of the Holy Scriptures is read — ^then some selection 
of sacred music is sung, which is followed by prayer — ^when all 
retire, by departments, with the utmost order and regularity to 
their respective class rooms, and proceed to their studies. 

In the six departments into which thb academy is divided, 
and including the instruction in what are considered extra 
studies, there are at present sixteen teachers, four male Pro- 
fessors, viz., the principal, who is Professor of Mental and 
Moral Philosophy, and Rhetoric, a Professor of Chemistry and 
Natural Philosophy, &c. A Professor of French and Spanish, 
a Professor of Sacred Music, and eleven female teachers. 

The reader will perceive that there is nothing Utopian in the 
system of female education, which I wish to see adopted in 
this country ; for lovely and amiable as the female sex is uni- 
versally allowed to be, it cannot be denied, that the more the 
beauties of the intellect are developed — the greater will be the 
happiness and prosperity of the nation they inhabit. 
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A TALE OF WOMAN'S LOVE. 



I saw her when the fair youn^ Spring had shed 

Its hues of beauty round her infant head : 

She glided on the green and flower-gemm'd turf, 

A thing of light, and life, and guileless mirth : 

Those deep blue eyes, beneath their yein*d lids beaming. 

Those glossy ringlets on the wild air streaming ; 

The happy laugh, the step so light and gay ; 

The song of mirth, the blithe young spirit's play. 

The pure heart's flight on infancy's soft wing, 

Seemed the reflection of each lovely thing 

That smiled around, — the fair child loves to dwell 

Where Nature wraps the earth in beauty's spell ; 

Where flowers exhale their radiance and perfume. 

And dew-drops wreathe with pearls their fairy bloom : 

Where the gay bee, its golden nectar sips. 

From the pure chalice of the rose-bud's lips ; 

Where, in the lily's bell, the butterfly 

Lulled by a zephyr's hymning, loves to lie ; 

Where the bliUie lark peals forth his joyous strain. 

And echo wafts its music back again ; 

And there she dwelt, a loved and loving thing. 

Fairest of flowers that graced the early spring 

« >|c >|c >|c * « 

Long years had fled — we met — the Summer's glow, 
Had tinged with beauty all above, — below ; 
The charms of girlhood with a hallowed grace. 
Sat on her form and brightened o'er her face ! 
On that high brow, so sweet in early youth, 
Beamed the pure halo of ingenuous truth ; 
While on its fair expanse with mildness fraught. 
Mantled the tracing of each gentle thought ; 
And o'er the brilliant circle, where she shone. 
She threw a magic influence, all her own. 
Her hair was wreathed with flowers, and many a gem, 
Rich as the stars in " evenings diadem," 
Lay pillowed on her fair and gentle breast. 
Which ne'er had dreamed of sorrow or unrest. 
And there was one, stood by that lady's side, 
Whose lightest whispering called the crimson tide, 
In floods of eloquence upon her cheek, 
Revealing all her lips forbore to speak : 
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A spell was on Her spirit, and her heart 

Clasped close the bonds from which 'twere death to part ; 

Nor thought the dream so lovely in its birth, 

Might perish soon, like other things of earth. 



The Autumn came, — within a darkened room. 
Curtained by grief, and shadowed o'er with gloom, 
The maiden sate — ^her peace had passed away. 
No more she hailed with joy, the waking day ; 
The summer flowers were faded, all, and dead, 
And like their transient charms, her hopes had fled. 
A blight was there ; for love to her had been 
But the bright mockery of some faery scene, 
Pictured in visions of the silent night, 
Yet fading with the blush of morning light. 
And there she sate, with sunken eye, and pale 
As some fair lily crushed beneath the gale. 
Faintly she smiled, to wile away the tear 
From other's eyes, but wept when none were near. 
She sighed not o'er the heart-blight of her youth. 
But mourned the shoal that wrecked another's truth : 
Anon, o'er her wan cheek the hectic-flush. 
Stole like the smile of health's returning bhtsh ; 
While yet the canker fed upon the flower. 
With all-consuming, unrelenting power : 
She loved to think, life's weary pageant past. 
Her hopes would find a changeless shrine at last ; 
She knew death o'er her waved its shadowy wing. 
But it had lost its chill, envenomed sting ; 
It brought a balm the world could never give, 
'Twas bliss to die — 'twas misery to live. 

« « « >|c 9|e >|c 

We met no more — ^within a lowly grave, 
O'er which the Winter-winds all bleakly rave, 
Safe from the crushings of the ruthless storm. 
In deep repose, was laid that maiden-form. 
From the £lysium of her peaceful sleep. 
That riven one will wake no more to weep ; 
And the warm tears, above her sadly shed, 
Fall, all-unheeded on her cold, cold bed. 
She may not feet the thorns that strew our way, 
For her each earthly pang is hushed for aye, 
And in a world where smiles undying bliss, 
The guerdon's found, .that was denied in tkis^. 
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O'er the deep silence of her peaceful ^ave. 

The leafless cypresses now wildly wave, 

While through their boughs, the sighing breezes spread. 

On the chill air, a requiem for the dead. 

But when Spring smiles again o'er earthly bowers, 

And balm is breathing from the perfumed flowers, 

We'll twine a fairy wreath of choicest bloom. 

To grace that hapless maiden's simple tomb. 

While one sweet bud shall consecrate the spot, 

Gem of the heart— the blue " Forget-me-noL" 



Author of a "Memoir of the Life of Don Pedro,** "The Childt own 
HUstorjf of France,** §■<?. 

At the dawn of History, the inhabitants of our Island were 
uncivilized and barbarous, but not, there is reason to believe, 
to the extent generally supposed, for almost all the aoeounts 
which we have of the early Britons, emanate from those, who 
were at once their enemies and their oonquerers : as the former, 
enmity would influence their narratives, and, as the latter, 
contempt. That they lived in ill-constructed huts, that their 
clothing and their weapons were rude, that their knowledge was 
very limited, and that they pursued the wandering life of hunters 
and fishers, all this we may believe, but when we are told that 
they permitted their priests (the Druids) to sacrifice whole 
multitudes of human victims, we at once doubt, that any set of 
men could have been so wicked as to perpetrate sueh enormities, 
or any other, so slavish and debased as to allow them to be 
effected. This, and other similu anecdotes, we derive from the 
Romans, who invaded Britain under Julius Cssar about the 
year 55 before Christ, and after a long and severe struggle, 
succeeded in making themselves masters of the principal portions 
of our Island. These, they held for nearly five centuries. 
Their possession, during the greater part of this period, was 
disputed only by the Scots and Picts, who dwelt in the northern 
parts of the Island, since called Scotland, and to restrain these 
tribes, the stupendous wall of Severus (so called from its being 
erected principally in the reign of the Roman emperor of that 
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name) was built, extending from the river Tyne to the frith of 
Solway, some remains of which exist to the present day. i 

At the commencement of the fifth century, the power of Rome 
was assailed by various nations less civilized than the people of 
the great mistress of the world, and their immense numbers 
easily prevailed over the weakness of the Romans, whom long 
dominion and boundless power had corrupted and enervated. 
The provinces distant from the capital first fell a prey to the 
invading hordes, but the imperial a.ty itself was soon threatened, 
and at this juncture the Roman troops were withdrawn from 
Britwn to guard the soil of Italy, and the Britons were left to 
be their own masters. 

The old enemies of the Britons, the Picts and Scots, deeming 
this a favourable opportunity for renewing their incursions, 
overran the northern parts of the country, committing the most 
terrible excesses. The Britons, living securely under the 
dominion of the Romans, while they had in some measure 
adopted the civilization and the arts of their conquerors, had 
become feeble and unwarUke, and were unable to resist the 
rude northern invaders : being reduced to a frightful state of 
distress, they applied to Rome for aid, writing thus :-— " The 
groans of the Britons. Driven by our barbarous enemy to the 
sea, and thence back upon the barbarians, we have only left us 
the choice of a grave : either to be killed by the one, or to be 
drowned by the other.'' The Romans were, however, unable to 
protect even themselves, and the wretched Britons were com- 
pelled to look elsewhere for assistance. 

At this juncture, a small band of Saxon pirates (die Saxons 
were a very warlike people, inhabiting the coast of Europe from 
the Rhine to the Baltic,) under the guidance of Hengist and 
Horsa, two brothers, chanced to be ranging along the shores of 
Britain in quest of adventures. Yortigem, the chief or king of 
the south-eastern parts of the Island, is said to have become 
enamoured of Rowena, the beautiful daughter of Hengist, who 
accompanied her father in his expedition, and upon whom, as 
the price of his daughters hand, Yortigem bestowed the county 
of Kent From this time the Saxons became the allies of the 
Britons, and their united forces defeated the Picts and Scots in 
several battles, and finally compelled them to retreat into their 
own country. The Saxons at home, elated by the success of 
their countrymen in Britain, came over in great numbers, and 
having no other enemy to fight with, they tareed their arms 
against the Britons, and after a severe struggle, became the 
itiasters of those whom tiiey had originally been invited to assist 
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and defend. In this struggle, the fiuuous exploits of Prince 
Arthur and his Knights of the Round Table, were performed. 
They defeated the enemy in twelve pitched battles, and pre- 
served the independence of a remnant of the British, who 
established themselves among the mountains of Wales and in 
ComwalL 

At the period of the irruption of the Saxons, Christianity had 
spread very extensively in Britain, and the mysterious worship 
of the Druids, a few ages before the only religion of the country, 
was almost banished from the land. The objects of the idolatry 
of the Druids, were trees, stones, the elements, and the heavenly 
bodies ; they performed their mysteries in woods and groves, 
carefully concealing their knowledge and their rites from the 
uninitiated ; they were regarded wiUi the utmost veneration, and 
were at once the priests and the governors of the people. 

By whom Chnstianity was first introduced into Britain, is 
.' uncertain, though there is good reason for supposing that it was 
effected by St. PauL The Islandg which He in the ocean beyond 
Spain, being mentioned by historians of the period among 
the places when the Aposde of the Genliles laboured. After 
the conquests of the Saxons, the decline of the christian religion 
was sudden and rapid, paganism prevailing wherever these 
conquerors penetrated, and Christianity was oidy preserved from 
extinction in Britain by the small portion of the British who 
maintained their independence. This state of things continued 
for more than a century, when the attention of St Gregory, a 
monk of Rome, and afterwards pope, was drawn to the con- 
dition of Britain, by observing some beautiful British children 
in the market-place of that city, exposed for sale as slaves. 

Immediately after Gregory's succession to the popedom, it 
was determined to send a mission into Britain, and St. Augustine 
was selected to execute the task. This was in the year 597. 
Strange stories prevailed at this time in Italy, and tlie whole 
south of Europe, of the Britons and their country; so little 
intercourse existed between different nations, that the most 
improbable tales were believed, and Britain was regarded as a 
country of savages, where dragons and furies, and men as 
dangerous as either, were found in' abundance. The saint an^ 
his companions, were alarmed at the prospect of the dangers 
they might have to encounter, and after commencing l^eir 
journey, suddenly stopped, and implored of the pope to be 
excused from the contemplated mission. This was not granted ; 
the prayers of the church were promised for their safety, and 
^ey proceeded to the execution of their task. Arrived on th9 
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coast of Gaul, opposite to Britain, the missionaries embarked, 
accompanied by several interpreters of the Gaulish or French 
nation, and, to the number of forty persons, landed safely 
beneath the white clifis of the Isle of Thanet. 

On landing in Britain, St Augustine discovered that he had 
been unnecessarily alarmed *, for though the Saxons were fierce 
and cruel, they, like most nations that worship a plurality of 
gods, were not remarkable for bigotry, and received the saint, 
if not with kindness, at least with toleration. The first object 
of Augustine, was to secure the favour of Ethelbert, who ruled 
that part of the Island in which the missionaries had landed, 
and to acquire this, he despatched a communication to the 
monarch, signifying, that he was come from Rome, and had 
brought a most happy message, which undoubtedly assured to 
all who took advantage of it, everlasting joys in heaven, and a 
kingdom that would never end, with the living and true God. 

Ethelbert heard with surprise, that several men in a foreign 
garb, and practising many strange ceremonies, desired admit- 
tance to his presence. Berta, his wife, a French prin<^ess who 
had been educated in the Christian religion, supported the 
application of the missionaries, and with tears implored that 
their prayers might be granted : " Listen but to these holy 
men,'' said Berta, " and those vain idols, the stones and blocks 
which your own people have fashioned, will be no longer 
reverenced : you will cease to fear the storm, and will no more 
deem that the lightnings and the thunder proceed from invisible 
demons. Learn to put your trust in the God whose mysteries 
they teach, for in his His hands are the storms, the thunder is 
His voice, and the lightnings His breath, and Ethelbert then will 
soon learn to laugh at the threats of Odin's rage, for Odin has 
even less of power than his blind votaries, and how feeble are 
they in their utmost strength." , 

Ethelbert listened with attention to all that was advanced, 
and yielding to the persuasions of Berta, consented to grant 
St. Augustine and his companions an interview. This was 
appointed to take place in the Isle of Thanet. The king came, 
but would not enter into any house with the strangers, believing, 
according to a superstitious Druidical notion, that if they enter- 
tained magical arts, they would be able to practise them upon him 
within the walls of a building. They accordingly met in a field, 
but, in the words of an old historian, " The missionaries came, 
abounding, not with diabolical but divine virtue ; carrying for their 
banner a silver cross, and the image of our Lord the Saviour, 
painted on a board ; and singing litanies, made humble prayer 
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for their own and for the eternal salvation of them, for whonii 
and to whom, they were come." The king commanded Augus- 
tine to preach before him, which he did, and at the conclusion 
of the discourse, he answered, like a wise man, " Your words 
indeed, and your promises are very fair : but as they are new 
and uncertain, I cannot give my assent to them, and forsake 
what I, with the whole English nation, have followed for so 
long a time, without due consideration. But since you are 
come so long a journey, out of a desire, as I seem to perceive, 
to impart to us such things as you believe to be true, and most 
beneficial, we will not give you any molestation : on the con- 
trary, we will entertain you favourably, and take care to furnish 
you with what shall be necessary for your sustenance : nor do 
we forbid you to gain over as many as you can by preaching to 
your religion." 

After ^s interview, a residence was assigned to the mission- 
aries in Canterbury, the capital of Ethelbert's kingdom. As 
they drew near the city, they carried in procession the holy 
cross, and the image of Uieir great king, singing in concert this 
supplication : " We beseech thee, O Lord ! in all thy mercy, 
to turn away thy wrath and indignation from this city, and from 
thy holy house, because we have sinned. Alleluia." They 
were foUowed by an immense concourse of people, attracted by 
this unusual ceremony, who, however, offered them no mole^ 
tation, and were content with escorting them quietly to their 
dwelling. 

Almost immediately on entering the city they commenced 
their labours, Ethelbert having confirmed to them his permission 
to preach, nor was it long ere they attracted many converts to 
the new faith. Augustine impressed on the minds of the people 
the inestimable blessings which would result from their adop- 
tion of the Christian religion, and depicted to them in forcible 
colours, not only the wickedness, but the absurdity of worship- 
ing stones, and putting their faith in bits of wood and metal. 
These arguments must necessarily produce an impression on 
people at all capable of reflection ; and moreover, accustomed to 
allow unbridled licence to their passions, the Saxons were struck 
with admiration at the quiet and austere lives of the. saint and 
his companions, for they were eminent in the practice of 
abstinence and the apostolic virtues. The Saxons soon perceived 
the advantages of a change, and numbers speedily abandoned 
their inanimate gods and their former faith. 

Others causes conspired to spread the christian religion : the 
missionaries joined to divine ardour in the prosecution of their 
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holy plan, a superiority in all the arts of civil life. When 
Christianity was first preached in the Kingdom of Sussex, that 
country was reduced to the utmost distress by a drought, which 
had continued for three years. The inhabitants, destitute of 
any means of support, frequently united in bodies, and plunging 
off the cWfkf were either dashed to pieces on the rocks or 
drowned in t^ie waves. They were quite ignorant of fishing, 
and this probably arose from a remnant of Druidical superstition 
which forbad the use of food so procured. In this extremity, 
St. Wilfred, a companion of Augustine and their first christian 
teacher, coUecting nets, plunged into the sea at the head of his 
attendants, and having firet procured sustenance for their famish- 
ing bodies, he soon disposed their minds to receive his spiritual 
instructions. 

St. Augustine, aided by the persuasions of Berta, the spouse 
of Ethelbert, soon effected the conversion of that monarch, and 
thus opened the way for the general introduction of Christianity. 
Berta was a most useful instrument in the spread of the new 
religion ; her zeal and her virtue were both abundant ; and it is 
a pleasing reflection, that in a great measure, we owe, what 
is regarded as the best gift of heaven, to woman, the fairest and 
most perfect of heaven's created beings ; for, not only was 
Christianity introduced into Kent by the influence of Berta, but 
it owed its success in the other kingdoms of the Heptarchy* 
principally to the exertions and the examples of queens and 
princesses. 

As a last effort in support of paganism, Ethelbert, after the 
manner of Pharoah, King of Egypt, desired to try the power of 
his vain gods against that of the lord of hosts, the king of kings. 
The monarch, accompanied by his earldomen and priests, and 
by the missionaries, repaired to the temple of Odin, the God 
of war, and the chief of Saxon divinities. This was a huge 
edifice of unhewn stone, standing alone upon a wide plain, and 
adorned with offerings befitting such a god, — the shields, and 
spears, and clubs of departed warriors, and all the horrid spoils 
of savage warfare, the scalps, and heads, and limbs of slaughtered 
enemies. At one end of the building, concealed by a curtain, 
stood the altar of the god, and upon it was placed the wooden 
statue of Odin, gigantic, and frightful in its form and decorations. 
Its grotesque face expressed the viler passions with demoniac 
energy ; it breathed wild revenge and maddening fury ; gaunt 

* The Saxon dominions in Britain were divided into seven Kingdoms, 
know by the general name of the Heptarchy. They were finally reduced 
and blended into one power by Egbert, the first king of England. 
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locks, bedaubed with human gore, hung below its shoulders ; 
in one hand it grasped the fleshless skull of some celebrated 
enemy of the Saxons, slain in war, and in the other an uplifted 
club, with which it appeared to be threatening some indescriba- 
ble monster prostrate at its feet : its body was painted a fiery 
red, and its countenance black striped with yellow. As the 
curtain was withdrawn, the monarch and the people prostrated 
themselves before this hideous object The chief priest stood 
before the altar, and with furious gestures, frantic with passion, 
invoked the god to show himself, to assert his power, and to 
sustain his tottering dominion. A moment of awful silence 
succeeded, and a fearful voice issued from the idol, proclaim- 
ing — ** Beware all people ! for terrible is the rage of Odin : those 
to whom he deals out his wrath shall never behold Valhalla, or 
see the bright eyed maids who attend upon the valiant, or drain 
the rich mead from the skulls of slain warriors : dark Nifflheim* 
shall be their doomed abode, and the accursed shall feed upon 
their vitals. Far away those who would dispute my dominion ! 
I am the lord of gods, and the victor in battle : all must bow to 
me.'' Concluding, the club descended on the prostrate figure, 
which it appeared was intended to represent the christian 
religion, and it sent forth cries denoting pain and distress. The 
people, who had remained prostrate, rose, and shouted at the 
manifestation of their god, deeming Odin's victory secure. The 
king turned to Augustine, his countenance expressive of 
mingled pity and satisfaction. The saint, horrorstruck as he 
was at the daring impiety of the proceeding, could scarce refrain 
from smiling at the gross delusion practised on the ignorant 
multitude; he stepped towards the monarch, and bowing 
reverently, begged permission to approach the altar of the god.' 
This, after some hesitation, was conceded, and the saint and 
his companions surrounded the idol, and before any one was 
aware of their intention, hurled it from its pedestal down to the 
earth. Cries of rage and execration arose simultaneously from 
all parts of the building, and the bold missionaries would pro- 
bably have atoned with their lives for the outrage on the god, 
had they not completed their work by pulling the figure to 
pieces, and exhibiting to the astonished multitude a priest 
concesJed within it. The effect of this was electrical ; instan- 
taneous silence prevailed ; rage passed away as the wind ; and in' 
an instant the people cast off those chains of superstition, which 
had bound them and their ancestors for & long series of ages. 

* Valhalla and Nifflheim : the former the heaven and the latter the hell of 
northern mythology, of which the worship of Odin was a part. 
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St Augustine knelt on the lately terrible, but now despised, 
idol, and gave heaven his fervent thanks for the victory gained, 
and with that impassioned fervour, which deep-rooted faith 
inspires, called on tiie true and only God to stretch out his arm 
to aid his servants, and to confirm the impression they had 
made. Suddenly, darkness overspread the sky ; the lightnings 
flashed and the thunder rolled; the trembling building be- 
tokened the presence of Almighty Power, the God of all 
appearing in his ministers, the elements. Augustine and his 
companions bowed themselves to the earth. After a time, 
stillness again reigned around, but the impression produced on 
the humbled pagans was too powerful to be effaced, and follow- 
ing Augustine from the place of sin and delusion, they were 
baptized, — first the king and his chiefs, and then the whole of 
the people of the neighbourhood ; forsaking their former ways 
and in future trusting only to that God, who alone is powerful 
to aid. Rapture filled the heart of the holy Berta, and a 
brighter day dawned upon Britain. 

Having effected the conversion of Ethelbert, Augustine and 
his companions separated, and went to different divisions of 
the Island. The saint himself journeyed northward, but keeping 
within the dominions of Ethelbert, which extended as far as 
the river Humber, and the county of Yorkshire. They were all 
treated with great respect by the people, being under the 
immediate protection of the King, and multitudes were daily 
converted, the preaching of the good men and the miracles 
which they wrought, convincing the most obdurate of the truth 
of their religion. 

It must not be deemed from this that they had no dangers or 
privations to undergo : these always await the introducers of a 
new faith. The interior of Britain, at the time of which we 
speak, was very thinly populated ; the wayfarer had immense 
forests to traverse, and often wandered leagues without seeing 
a human habitation ; nor was our country, as at present, free 
from dangerous animals, wolves and bears abounding in great 
numbers, and, moreover, various small bands of the native 
Britains, scorning subjection to the Saxon conquerers, led a 
wandering and predatory life, and from constant persecution 
and pursuit, they had become terribly cruel and vindictive. It 
was the fate of the saint, during his journey northward, to be 
benighted in an immense forest upon the borders of Essex and 
Suffolk ; fires were lighted by his attendants, and after imploring 
the protection of Heaven, they laid themselves down beneath 
the shelter of the trees to repose for the night. They had not 
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slept long vhen their faithful watch-dogs aroused them, and 
starting up, they beheld several half-naked savages, armed with 
huge clubs, standing around the fires, which made them look 
yet more savage, attentively surveying the sleepers. This 
would have alarmed most men, but the saint, conscious of 
Almighty protection, viewed them without trepidation. As soon 
as they beheld the Saxon attendants, deadly looks glanced 
from their eyes, and with fearful menaces, they prepared to 
avenge on these unoffending individuals, the wrongs they had 
endured from their countrymen. Their clubs were raised, and 
they stood ready to spring upon their victims. The saint, 
dauntless as a true christian hero, stood forth, and with uplifted 
hands and holy fervour, implored Heaven to protect the lives of 
his companions, and to turn away the murderous intentions of 
their enemies. The Britons paused, and Augustine seized the 
opportunity to speak of the enormity of the crime they medi- 
tated, and to tell them of the glad-tidings of peace. These wild 
children of nature were awed by the impressive manner and 
the fervent zeal of the saint, and softening towards those whom 
a few minutes previously they could have sacrificed without 
remorse, they contented themselves with despoiling the party 
of all they possessed, and leading them away prisoners. They 
were conducted by the Britons to their place of concealment, 
which was deeper in the forest, and the way which led thither 
a maze, almost impossible for those unacquainted with it, to 
follow. Arrived at their destination, they perceived several 
huts, constructed, after the earliest fashion of the Britons, of 
wicker, or basket work, the interstices sometimes filled up with 
clay, but oftener left open to the effects of the weather, their 
roofs being strewed with rushes. Great art had been shown in 
the selection of this place, its situation prevented it from being 
seen on any side, and rendered surprise next to impossible. 
The captives were conducted to what appeared to be the princi- 
pal hut, but differing from the others only in size. Here they 
were introduced to an aged man, whom, from the veneration 
shown him, they immediately recognised to be the chief of the 
tribe. Hie old man had a sort of prophet air ; his snowy locks 
hung down to his shoulders, shading lus furrowed countenance, 
which appeared dignified and calm, but less from the absence of 
passion than its decay, for traces yet lingered of a spirit, stem, 
stubborn, and haughty. The skin of some wild animal, depend- 
ing from his shoulders, foritied his only garb, and a staff 
supported the worn-out frame of one, who had been mighty in 
his younger day. The >old man^s eye sparkled as he beheld 
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the Saxon prisoners ; fhe calmness of his countenance gave way 
to bitter rage, and fury adding strength to his feeble voice, he 
exclaimed — 

" My sons, and why took ye this trouble ? Saxon heads are 
all ye need bring to me : and yet, 'twas well done. Hated race ! 
I shall once more be able to feast these aged eyes on your 
torments ; it shall gloat my soul to do by you as you have done 
by thousands of the wretdied Britons ; like yours my breast is 
now steeled to pity ; the fire shall have your bodies, and the 
shouts of the oppressed shall be the only echo to the groans of 
the oppressors. 

The old man stopped from exhaustion, and Augustine, ever 
ready in good works, approached him : " Alas cried he, 
" tottering age and fierce revenge are but ill consorted. Aged 
man, turn to mercy ^ 

** Mercy shouted the old man, talk not to me of mercy ; 
or, if mercy it must be, it shall be the same which the Saxons 
awarded to mine and me — the mercy of death, or of a fate far 
worse than death. He whom you now behold thus, was once 
wealthy and happy : the invader came, and despoiled me of my 
possessions. Tliis I could have forgotten, but this satisfied him 
not ; myself, my wife, my children, were doomed to perish in 
the flames of our dwelling : they did so perish, but I escaped — 
escaped to be hunted through life as a wild beast I and a wild 
beast I have been : I have lived but for vengeance, and the few 
days which yet remain to me shall be devoted to the same 
end." 

" Beware, old man 1" rejoined the saint — " Listen to the 
words of wisdom ; the Lord of all suffered more than you, yet 
He forgave His enemies, and died His cruel death in peace 
even with His executioners."' 

** Ha ! what spoke you of?" — and the old man's voice assumed 
a different tone, and in a moment his countenance lost its 
savage expression. 

"I spoke of the Son of God; the Saviour of the world," 
continued the saint. 

Powers of heaven 1 and do I hear aright ? Listen to me, 
holy man, for now I recognize in you the Saint, the fame of 
whose miracles has reached even our wild home. In my happier 
days, I heard of your foith, and the teachings of a gentle mother 
had almost persuaded me to become a christian, when the Saxons 
came, and even that privilege was denied : but your words come 
to me as a sweet vision of by-gone bliss ; again I view my 
childhood's home — again I attend to the mild instmctions of 
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my blessed parent ; she taught me the lessons of mercy, and 
though years of bitterness and sorrow have intervened since 
they fell on my ear, they shall now be practised : — Saxons, you 
are free ! Come, share our humble meal." 

St. Augustine, lifted his streaming eyes to Heaven, ejacula- 
ting : " Wonderful are thy ways, O God I perfect the work 
which thou hast so auspiciously commenced." 

The prisoners were immediately set at liberty, and food — the 
flesh of the wild boar, and forest herbs — was placed before them. 
The saint sojourned some days in the forest, and happily com- 
pleted the work which war and trouble had interrupted. The 
old man was easily persuaded to renounce his heathen gods, 
and ere the saint departed, he was baptized with the whole of 
his tribe, every one lending a willing ear to the word of truth ; 
and in the depths of the forest where the dark rites of paganism 
so lately held their gloomy reign, the torch of Christianity now 
shed light and glory around. Augustine, ever attentive to the 
temporal as well as the spiritual interests of the people, pre- 
vailed on Etlielbert to pardon the converted Britons and to 
assign them lands, where they hereafter dwelt in peace and hap- 
piness, exemplary in all that constitutes good subjects. 

The saint pursued his course northwards, and preaching and 
converting numbers as he went along, arrived in Yorkshire. 
Here he reaped a more abundant harvest than had in any other 
place rewarded his labours, for it was not by tens or by hundreds, 
but by thousands that the people came to be baptized. Abiding 
for a short time in a popiUous neighbourhood on the banks of 
the Swale *, the converts became so numerous that the sacred 
rite which introduced them into the Christian Church, could 
not be performed so fast as necessity required. The holy man 
knelt down in tlie river, and implored the blessing of heaven 
on the waters : a snow-white dov€ flew slowly by the saint, 
dipping its spotless wings into the stream: Augustine then 
directed the people to enter the water, and pronounced over 
them his benediction : in this manner ten thousand people were 
baptized in one day. 

We have before stated, that some remains of Christianity 
lingered among the Britons who had preserved their indepen- 
dence : their bishops were now invited to a conference by 
Augustine, to assimilate their rites with those which he himself 
introduced, the course of time having caused them to differ on 
some minor points, principally ceremonial, from their brethren 
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of Itsdy and the continent. Tbey met on the borders of the 
county of Worcester, and a tree, which stands on the spot, has 
ever^ce borne the name of Augustine's oak. The heads of 
the Biittsh church were not very willing to acknowledge the 
Authority of Augustine. To prove that his mission was divine, 
the saint desired them to place before hiui an afflicted person : 
they brought him a blind man, and once more he appealed to 
heaven, and power was j^ven him &om on high : the blind man 
opened his eyes, and the assembly reverenUy yielded to the 
authority of Augustine, and received his instructions for accom- 
plishing the work which they had met to perform. The people, 
however, persuaded by the inferior clergy, x eittsed to abide by 
the decision -of their superiors, or even to aid in the spread of the 
Christian religion. For their pride and their obstinacy a fearful 
punishment was awarded them : the King of Northumberland 
led an army into Waies, and twelve hundried monks and priests 
^ere skuightered in one day. After this, the holy bonds of peace 
•united the churches, and heaven smiling upon their labours, 
the light of Christianity soon shone in every comer of Britain, 
llie companions of Augustine laboured worthily in the vineyard 
of the Lord, and great was their hire and rich their reward. 
Britain, as we have before stated, was at this time divided into 
■several kingdoms ; St. Wildred, as we have also seen, converted 
the inhabitants of Sussex : the kingdom of Northumberland 
was converted by Paulinus .; that of Wessex by Birinus ; Merda, 
and the other states of the He^ptarchy, by other companions of 
Augustine. • 

Force was in no case emj[>loyed ; nor were the people violently 
severed from their old faith ; all the ceremonies which could be 
jretained without sin were permitted to exist, and, to the bless- 
ings conferred by the change, was added the happy and peaceful 
manner in which it had been effected. Full of years, and fnll 
of glory, after having seen his labours blessed by the conversion 
of a whole people to the true and holy faith, and from savage 
to social life, St. Augustine, the first Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and so justly styled The Apostle of England, laid down his 
life in the land which he had taught to know the true God, 
whose servant he was, and who now bestowed on him His 
abundant reward in the house of many mansions. 
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THE EXCKLLXVCY -OF TRVK KBLlOlON. 



' Thou art the sowoe aod'oentre of all mind*. 
Their only point of rest, eternal woiid 1 
From thee departing they are lost, and rove 
At random without honour, Hope or peace. 
From thee is all that goodies the life of man, 
His high endeaiFonr, and his glad snocess. 
His BtreQgthito anfler, and his will to serve. 
But oh, thou bounteous giver of all good, 
Thoa art of an thy gifts thys^ the crown ! 
Give me what thoa canst, ^thoat thee we are poor ; 
And with tiiee rich, take what thou wilt away.** 



Ahh religion is at best ceremoniBl,. and without any vital essence 
or effect, unless accompanied with a firm belief in the infinite 
goodness of God ; and so far from any one being able to accom- 
plish the first and paramount duty he is eigoined by Jiis Saviour 
to ]^erform, ** to love his God with all his heart, withidl his 
mind, with all his soul, and with nil bis strength/' it is morally 
impossible he can love him at all, unless his heart be fully 
impressed with an absolute conviction of his love and goodness. 

In every 'Community of Christians, there are it is feared many 
who taiSl under the denomination of ** the unfortunate .and 
the rest are ignorant how soon they may be called to join them. 
The prosperity of no man on earth is stable and assured. Dark 
clouds may soon , ^atber over the heads of those whose sky is 
now most bright. Hence, to a thoughtful mind, no study can 
appear more important, than how to be suitably prepared for Hie 
misfortunes of life ; so as to contemplate them in prospect 
without dismay, and, if they must befal, .to bear them without 
dejeclian. Rbligion effects this, for it prepares the mind for 
encountering with fortitude, .the most severe shocks of adversity. 
Worldly men enlarge their possessions and say in their iiearts 
" my mountain stands strong, and I shall never be moved,'* but 
so fatal is iheir delusion, that instead of strengthening, they are 
wet^ening, that which can only siypiport them when those trials 
come. How different is a truly good man's condition in those 
trying ntuations of life. Religion had gradually prepared his 
mind for all the events of this inconstant state. It had instructed 
him in the nature of true happiness. It had weaned him from 
the undue love of the' world, by discovering to him its vanity, 
and by setting higher prospects in his view. Afflictions do not 
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attack him by surprise, and therefore do not overwhelm him. 
He was equipped for the storm, as well as the calm, in this 
dubious navigation of life. 

Religion — taking it for that vital and practical principle 
which is alone worthy the name — is a devotedness of the heart 
to God. This is unquestionably the essence of religion, but in 
the present state of mankind it is a certain and awful fact, that 
the heart is not naturally devoted to God, and he hath himself 
told us that the heart " is deceitful above all things, and despe- 
rately wicked. 

To devote the heart to God therefore, is the work of his spirit, 
or in other words; it is the effect of Divine Influence. The 
heart is the spring of moral action. A devotedness of heart 
implies, therefore, a course of obedience to God's revealed will, 
and a cordial acquiescence in his method of salvation, so far as 
it is understood. This is the *' one*' or only true religion. Not 
that this is the only doctrine of importance in Christianity ; for 
the atonement holds a station of no less prominence and impor- 
tance in the system of revelation. Nor is the profession of this 
religion to be confined to one form or mode of religion ; for the 
most perfect form of religion, without the work of the Holy 
Spirit upon the heart, is but the /orm of godliness without the 
power. True Religion may therefore be said to derive ita 
pedigree from heaven, it comes from heaven and constantly 
moves towards heaven again : it is a beam from God, as ** every 
good and perfect gift is from above, and comes down from the 
Father of light, with whom is no variableness nor shadow of 
turning.'' God is the first truth and primitive goodness : true 
religion is a vigorous efflux and emanation of both upon the 
spirits of men, and therefore is called " a participation of the 
divine nature." Indeed God hath copied out to himself in all 
created being, having no other pattern to firame any thing by 
but his own essence ; so that all created being is umbraiilis 
similitude eutia increatif and is, by some stamp or other of God 
upon it, at least, remotely allied to him : but true religion is 
such a communication of the Divinity, as none but the highest 
of created beings are capable of, whilst sin and wickedness are 
of the basest and lowest original, as nothing else but a perfect 
degeneration from God and those eternal rules of goodness 
which are derived from him. Religion is a heaven-bom thing, 
the seed of God in the spirits of men, whereby they are formed 
to a similitude and likeness of himself. A true Christian is 
every way of a most noble extraction, of a heavenly and divine 
pedigree, being as St. John expresses it " born from above.*' 
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Titles of worldly honour in heaven's heraldry are but only 
tituH nominales; bat titles of divine dignity signify some retd 
thing, some real and divine communications to the spirits and 
minds of men. All perfections and excellencies in any kind are 
to be measured by their approach to that primitive perfection 
of all, God himself; and therefore participation of the divine 
nature cannot but entitle a Christian to the highest degree of 
dignity : " Behold what manner of love the Father hath 
bestowed upon us, that we should be called the sons of God." 

By RELIGION, then, we imderstand a spiritual principle, 
influencing all the mind of man. The Divinity of the principle, 
as emanating incontrovertibly from the Deify, is demonstrated 
in its perpetuity and consistency. Considered therefore as a 
spiritual principle, in its legitimate and scriptural import, 
it possesses an influence as universal as irresistible. — It might be 
argued from its author — God : but it is most obviously established 
by its results. To trace these, will be our future and delight- 
fill occupation : but primarily to advert to the principle, is as 
much an act of caution as of gratitude : if the latter demands 
that we should not withhold Ihe tribute due to the Benefactor, 
the former requires that we should not fall into error upon a 
subject so infinitely interesting. This life-giving and sanctifying 
principle, is that which our Lord means, when he says " Ye 
must be bom again." It is the same, to which the apostle 
alludes, when he says " you hath he quickened, who were 
dead in trespasses and sin." Where then was conscience ? and 
reason ? and the moral sense ? the one asleep, the other dar- 
kened, the last depraved. Ah ! it re(][uired the omnipotent arm 
of the Creator to new model his own work, and repair what sin 
had ruined ! " Who can bring a clean thing out of an unclean ? 
not one!" — ''With man it is impossible ; but not with God : for 
with God all things are .possible." It belongs to man to 
decorate that which is external — with God to cleanse whatever 
is radically and internally impure. Religion must be con- 
sidered the basis of morals ; for as morals relate to God as well 
as to man : as they respect God, they are called religion : but our 
duties to our Maker, and our duties to our fellow men, are 
inseparable and indivisible. That man is not, therefore, a 
strictly moral man, whose actions will not bear the scrutiny of 
the omniscient and omnipresent God. To this test the moral 
law subjects the creature : and to this high standard of eternal 
right, did the most illustrious and pious characters of old, con- 
stantly advert. " Thou God seest me," gave Hagar her courage. 
" How shall I do this great wickedness, and sin against God ?" 
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preservecT tEe purity of Joseplk ** Whither can I flee from thy 
spirit? and whither can I go from thy presence?" consti- 
tuted the safeguard of David'^ I withheld thee from sinning 
against me/' admonished! AbimerecB', and- expounds the ^stery 
of protection amidst a thousand snares, and of deliverance 
from ten thousand crimes. To be approved of God, is to be 
moral. 

Finally, religion is life and spirit, which flowing out from 
God who hath life in himself, returns to him again as into its 
own original, carrying the souls of good men up with it. The 
^pirit of religion is always ascending upwards and spreading 
itself through the whole essence of <he soul, loosens it from § 
self, confinement and xuurowness, and so renders it more 
capacious of divine ei^oyment God envies not his creatures 
any good, but being ii^nitely bountiful is pleaded to impart 
himself to them in this life, so far as they are capable of his 
communications : they stay not for all their (i^ppiness till they 
come to heaven. Religion always carries its rewards along with 
it, and when it acts most vigorously upon the mind and spirit of 
man, it then most of all fills it with an inward sense of divine 
sweetness. To conclude, to walk with God, is in scripture- 
made the character of a good man, and it is the hi^est 
perfection and priirile^e of created nature to converse wi£ the 
Divinity. Whereas on Itie contrary, wicked men converi^e with, 
nothing but their lusts and the vanities of this fading life, which 
here flatter them for a while with unhallowed. de^ightS) and a 
mere shadow of contentment ; and when these are gone, they 
ifind substance and shadow to be lost eternally. But true 
goodness brings in a constant revenue of solid and si^b^ntial* 
satisfaction to the spirit of a good man, delighting always to sit 
by those eternal ^nngs that feed and maintain it : the spirit of 
a good man, is alwayjs drinking in fountain-goodness, and fills 
itself more and more, till it is mled with all the fulness of God. 
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«« But love shall live, and Uvc for ever. 
And chance and change shall reach it never ; 
Cui hearts in vrhich tme love is plighted. 
By want or woe be disunited i 
Ah no! like buds on one stem bom. 
They share between tiiem, e'en the thorn,. 
Which round them dwells, but parts them not, 
A lorn, yet undivided lot.*' 



"And is it indeed, true, dearest Lena, Uiat I have returned 
irom my long pilgrimage just in time to claim the distinguished 
honor of attending you to the altar ; a privilege which in the 
first dawn of womanhood you so blushingly promised me?" 
asked the amiable Lady Agnes Montravers, as for the twentieth 
time, she clasped her white arms around the neck of her fair 
companion, while with an affectionate smile she kissed her pure 
and blooming cheek. ** Nay, my darling friend,'^ she continued, 
in a tone of mingled playfulness and reproach, ** is it kind thus 
to shrink from the enquiries of a wanderer, who long absent 
firom the land of her birth, the home of her sweetest hopes, 
thirsts, like the. drooping flower, for the dew of confidence, 
the gentle bond of all friendship 
The fair face of Miss St. Julian — 



as reclining her head on th^ shoulder of her friend, she softly 
sidd, " Oh ! deem me not regardless of your unchanging 
attachment, dear, dear Agnes, if in the emotions your unex- 
pected arrival has occasioned, I have forgotten myself and 
everything, save the pleasure of once more contemplating those 
loved features, and listening to that voice, whose silver tones 
never breathed of aught but harmony and affection to the ear of 
Lena. When after mourning you as dead in real loneliness of 
spirit, for so many weary months, can you, oh 1 can you wonder 
that the joyful surprise has been almost too much for me to 
bear and to the sorrow of Lady Agnes, the gentle girl burst 
into an agony of tears, but which, however, like those which 
gem the cheek of childhood, quickly subsided, and she became 
sufficiently composed to speak of the past, the future and 
herself. 

" Yes !" she said, while a tear still reposed on the long dark 
eyelashes which swept her cheek, " a few, a very few weeks 
will seal my destiny for life ; my weal or woe. I have loved, 
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mj Agnes, through sunshine and storm; for when the heavy 
cloud of misfortune burst in * bolts of suffering/ over the de- 
voted head of Conrade, I felt that even my deep love, could 
glow with a stronger, holier radiance. Oh ! it was sweet to 
soothe the wild throbbing of his soul to peace, and lead him in 
spirit to that blissful haven, where alone the weary may find 
consolation. When the world, the heartless, sinful worlds 
looked coldly on his broken fortunes, (broken alas! by the 
follies of a misguided parent,) and haughtily repelled the very 
being to whom it had before bowed in servile humility, oh ! my 
friend, all the woman kindled in my breast, and it was my 
proudest aim to fly the presence of the sycophants who hovered 
round me, to cheer the solitude of him I loved so much better 
t&an all their boasted splendour. Pride might sneer; envy 
might condemn ; malice might smile ; but in spite of all these, 
woman's love survived the storm, becoming only the more pure 
from the ordeal it suffered, as by fire gold is fireed from all 
grosser particles, which else might lessen its value ; and now, 
that the sun of happiness has burst forth with renewed reful> 
gence, dissipating by its genial warmth, the chilling mist which 
has so long obscured our felicity ; shall I not rather rejoice that 
an opportunity has been given me of proving that Conrade 
was as dear to my heart, when overwhelmed with poverty and 
affliction, as the Earl of Waldegrave in all the radiance of his 
revived fortunes ^' and the eyes of the beautiful girl shone with 
a dazzling lustre, almost superhuman, as she raised her head 
and gazed on Lady Agnes, who affected by the energetic enthu- 
siasm of her friend^ was dissolved in tears. 

" Exalted, amiable girl !" she exclaimed, after a few moments 
pause. " May your guerdon be proportioned to your merits ; 
I ask no greater blessing for my Lena. The sweet promise of 
your childhood, has indeed been amply realized : the purity of 
the bud is beautifully attested by the loveliness of the expanded 
blossom, and oh ! my gentle Lena, may the canker-worm never 
steal into the bosom of the flower, to rob it for a moment of its 
brightness ; but may every hour of its transitory existence be an 
emblem of the holy calm, which even now, creeps so stealthily 
over the earth. See how beautifully the pale wanderer of the 
night, climbs above those dark blue eastern hills, throwing a 
sheet of silver sheen over each shadowy thing, while the rose- 
tinted rays of the departed sun, still play in the golden west 
Listen, dearest, to the song of yon nightingale, breathing its 
love to the rose, whose fragrant bosom is scarcely ruffled by the 
evening breeze us It flutters by. Oh 1 with what ecstacy do, I 
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once more taste the blessings of my * father-land ;* how power- 
fully does my every feeling harmonize with all that has been 
said or sung in praise of it ; and how warmly does the tide of 
gratitude rush to my lips, in spontaneous thanksgiving to that 
Omnipotent Being, who alone had power to preserve me amid 
the many and varied dangers, it has been my fate to encounter/' 



" She leaves her old familiar place, the hearts that were her own ; 
The love to which she trusts herself is yet a thing: unknown : 
Thougrh at one name her cheek turns red, though sweet it be to hear. 
Yet for that name she must resign so much that has been dear. 
She passeth from her father's house, unto another's care ; 
And who may say what troubled hours, what sorrows wait her tiierc." 

Bright and beautiful was the dawn which ushered into life the 
bridal morning of Lena St Julian ; the dew-drops hung glitter- 
ing on the jessamine which shaded her casement, pure as the 
pearly tears that trembled in her dark blue eyes ; the sun 
shone radiantly from on high, gay and genial as the smile which 
at moments played over her lips; while the forest minstrels 
warbled forth their sweetest melody, an echo of the gladness 
which expanded the heart of that fair girl 1 

Words were faint to describe the intensity of happiness which 
thrilled the soul of the Earl of Waldegrave, as he hailed the 
arrival of the rapturous hour which would unite him, (beyond 
the power of mortal to sever) to the gentle, affectionate being 
who had clung to him aU-changelessly, alike in the time <^ 
sorrow and happiness. 

She was the cynosure to which his ardent spirit turned with 
all that utter concentration of affection, which might be expected 
from a noble, enthusiastic nature, having no oUier to love, for 
Conrade Waldegrave was the last of his princely line, save one 
distant relative in a far-off land, and he had too fatally expe- 
rienced the falsehood and heartlessness of the " world,'' to 
associate himself intimately with its votaries; need it then 
excite astonishment if he did bow, almost in idolatry, at the 
shrine of so much loveliness and purity, as that whi(ii distin- 
guished the guileless Lena St. Julian. The world could not 
produce a brighter being, than her who knelt that morning, at 
the altar of the ivy-covered church ; even now, imagination 
gives back in all its early freshness, the seraphic beauty of that 
mild countenance, as tiie pure spirit wafted its iucense to 
Heaven ; what pencil could paint, what pen describe its subdued 
emotions, its holy calmness, and then the momentary blush of 
bright carnation which passed^ over the lofty brow, as the last 
blessing proclaimed her the bride of Waldegrave. 
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Brighti gorgeoualy bright were the pageants which graced 
that bridal day — a day long remembered in the annals of Castle 
'St Julian; not more for the magnificent hospitality extended 
to all comers, than that it sealed the destiny of the fairest 
flower that adorned those peaceful vales ; the rich gem enshrined 
in the hearts of all ! Many a laughing eye became dim, many 
a light step less buoyant, as fancy called forth the fast approach- 
ing moment which must inevitably separate her from them, to 
wah her to the distant home of her Lord ; but when the placid 
smile of those sweet lips beamed kindness on each murmurer ; 
when the plaintive tones of that low, soft voice uttered consola- 
tion and the promise of a speedy return ; then, did even the 
most selfish forego their regrets, in delight at the future of 
happiness which was apparently dawning on the gentle bride. 
The tear of affection and sensibility, nevertheless, stole from its 
secret fount, as Lena reflected a few short days would remove her 
from the peaceful home of her childhood, and send her forth to 
become a denizen of that " great world " of which as yet, she 
knew so little, and her heart throbbed wildly, and her spirit 
inly shrank, as remembrance imaged the tales she had been 
told of its coldness, its sin, its perfidy ; in one instance she had 
proved the truth of those assertions. 

Why, why am I compelled to leave Ihese quiet shades, 
endeared by so many sweet associations, to mingle with the 
heartless world ; perhaps ere long to become a participator in 
its corruption,'' she softly sighed, but at that precise moment her 
glance rested on the animated features of one, who, to her, 
coidd transform a desert into paradise, and her regrets sank to 
eternal repose in the pure tabernacle of her guileless bosom. 
Entrancing visions of future years of happiness with that adored 
being, floated across her mind in a stream of delicious anticipa- 
tions that for a time absorbed every other feeling : like Pygma- 
lion she was enchanted with the bright ofifepring of her own 
creative fancy ; alas ! little did she deem how soon she might 
need a spark of Promethean fire, to reanimate those very hopes 
on which she dwelt so fondly. 



The gloomy twilight which heralded in a stormy November 
evening, threw its darkening shadows over the princely halls of 
Waldegrave, and huge masses of thick clouds gathered porten- 
tously over its ancient turrets, as if menacing destruction to all 
below, the wind howled dismally, in fitful gusts, through the 
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deep solitude of ita groves ; or at times lulled to a plaintive 
moan, like the parting gasp of some dyiog creature: the wide 
lake, no longer placid, heaved with the violence of the storm, 
while its waves broke against the shore with a murmuring sound 
which the ear of fancy, might have almost imagined to be a 
lament for the devastation the winds of Heaven were committing 
all around. 

But the war of elements was unheeded by the inhabitants of 
Waldegrave ; or if for a transient moment mey listened, it was 
only when the low croak of the raven, or the hollow screech of 
the night-bird, fell on the shrinking ear, as they mingled with 
the blast, which nuAiing wildly by, disturbed their ivy-sheltered 
repose with unwonted Airy : these sounds alone wucened the 
momentary attention of the dwellers in that ancient castle. A 
stately tree of their forest, was bending beneath a deadlier crush 
than that of the tempest and which threatened by its fall, to 
overwhelm the fair and fragile flower that bloomed so gracefrilly 
by its side ! 

Yes ! — the iey hand of death was upon Conrade Waldegrave, 
and the low moan of suppressed agony, and the stifled sob of 
tearless anguish, alone were heard to proceed from the darkened 
apartment where the agonized Lena kept her fearful vigil over 
each change that stole across those beloved features, which the 
Insatiate grave ere long would hide for ever from her aching 
vision. 

But a few brief months of unalloyed happiness had been theirs 
and the fell destroyer with uoerring aim, levelled his shaft at 
the bosom of the destined victim, and even then it rankled there 
festering the immedicable wound it had inflicted. 

How changed was Lena, from the bright sunny being, who 
had so lately at the altar pledged her vows of immutable 
fidelity ; vows alas ! too soon, apparently, to be returned to her 
in all their natilve purity. Terror at the idea of losing him who 
was her all of happiness, had attenuated that sylph-like form 
with incredible celerity, it had stolen the roses from her cheek, 
the lustre from her eye, and the lightness from her step : who 
then might recognize in the pale and lonely watcher by the bed 
of death, the beautiful being who so short a time before, had 
shone a star almost too bright for earth : a flower whose fra- 
grance seemed too pure for human inhalation ! But so it was ! 
and consciousness seemed almost passing from her own spirit, as 
she wiped from the forehead of Conrade, those drops of agony 
which too truly told a tale of desolation to her heart. Cold, icy 
cold, wasthe motionless^hand she clasped in her's and all-faintly 
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fluttered the pulses so lately beating with the warmth and 
animation of health ; the filmy eye was fixed on the .gentle 
being it so loved to gaze on, as if it should be the last object 
which met the failing sight and at periods a smile that " was not 
of the earth," passed over those altered features, as if to re-assure 
the drooping Lena and breathe of hope and resignation. 

No parents shared the sorrows of the unhappy girl, for they 
were miles away, unconscious of the pangs that goaded their 
child almost to madness : no sympathizing friend supported and 
soothed her in that hour of bitter trial, for Agnes Montravers 
was mingling in scenes of brightness afar, unthinking that 
aught save happiness surrounded the cherished friend of her 
early years. Thus was Lena, the high-born, gentle Lena, 
doomed to watch the fast receding powers of her adored 
Conrade, in that remote situation her romantic fancy had 
chosen as a temporary home, without one friend or relative to 
soften the horrors of that painful scene, or to soothe her agony 
when the silver cord of life should burst asunder, and the 
beatings of that heart which throbbed with such devoted loVe 
for 7«er, be stilled for ever. She thought not of herself, but 
Mm and tears which before had been denied her, fell warmly 
on his face, as she leaned over to wipe the dew of death from 
his pale forehead. She kissed his whitening lips, and he felt 
both the tears and the kiss. Affection struggled for utterance, 
and after many efforts burst the icy chain which bound it, and 
in a whisper, which breathed of the tomb, he faintly said : — 

" Weep not Lena, my own love, my lieart*s idol, for we shall 
meet again. Yes! meet again in a world of immortality, 
purified from all those sins which defile us in this imperfect 
state of being. You will not be lonely, Lena, after I am gone, 
when you think of this^ and know that I am happy : oh ! happy 
far beyond human conception, and awaiting you to join me in 
those peaceful realms, where ' the wicked cease from troubling, 
and the weary are at rest.' " 

Exhausted by exertion, the departing sufferer sank back on 
the pillow from which he had half arose, and the sobbing Lena 
administered a cordial, which, . after a few minutes, revived him, 
and again he spoke : — 

" We had hoped for many sunny years on earth, my Lena, 
but heaven has seen fit to divide us ere those dreams of bliss 
were realized. Oh ! bow, my gentle love, in spirit, to His 
chastening hand, and exclaim with me — ** Thy will be done." 

" Even now, when the icy current of death is \;hilling around 
my heart, the palmy wreath of immortality is preparing for me 
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in a world of never-fading bliss : I feel it in my inmost soul ; 
I hear it in every sound, — even the wild rushins; of the tempest 
without brings conviction on its wings ; and all that remains on 
earth for me to do, my Lena, is to request that you will pray 
with me — for me. Oh ! still, still clasp my hand in yours, 
dearest, that when my failing eyes dose in darkness, I may 
know you are near/' 

The heart-riven Lena, and her attendants, knelt around the 
couch, and as her filtering voice breathed forth that pure 
prayer, she saw the film of death gathering thickly over diose 
eyes, which had never gazed on her save in kindness, and her 
frame shook with intensity of agony. But the awful moment 
was not yet arrived ; the paroxysms of pain were past for ever, 
and mortification had commenced its silent work of destruction. 

Calm as a sleeping infant lay the dying Waldegrave, and the 
faint respiration alone told of his existence. The medical 
attendant threw a glance of commiseration on the pale, despair- 
ing countenance of Lena, as with one hand she clasped that of 
her husband, and with the other pressed her throbbing temples, 
while the expression of unearthly wildness in her eyes told how 
fearful was the havoc committing by repressed sorrow within 
that guileless bosom. But no persuasion could induce her to 
retire, and she sat like one entranced, gazing fixedly on the 
marble features of Conrade, until day once more returned, and 
the fatal crisis arrived. The glassy eyes, so long motionless, 
lighted up for a transient moment with all their wonted expres- 
sion, and the pale lips moved as if uttering the farewell — the 
last farewell : a faint pressure of the hand — a few fluttering, 
deep-drawn breaths, and the disembodied spirit winged its flight 
to a home " not made with hands, eternal in the heavens." The 
parting glance revealed the fatal truth to Lena ; he was gone^ 
and she was desolate. She gazed for a few minutes in alarming 
vacancy on the inanimate form, and then uttering a wild, a 
never-to-be-forgotten shriek, in which was embodied all that 
can be imagined of anguish and despair, she threw herself on 
the still warm remains. 

The excitement of suppressed agony had done its deadly 
work of fell destruction", the fragile cords of life were drawn 
all too-tightly ; and when raised from her prostrate attitude, the 
young, the beautiful — the loving and the loved, was beyond the 
reach of human misery, or human consolation; — the -silver 
threads of existence had snapped in twain, and Lena Walde- 
grave was — gone for ever. 
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THE SNOWDROP. 



Flow'ret of purity ! its spotless hue,' 
So pure and chaste, of timid modesty 
And innocence such semblance bears, to me 

It seems a gem might fiUy wreathe the brow 

Of e'en the fair Alethe ;^-S3rmbol true 
Of her own vestal mind. Ere nature deck 

Her fair in sunny smiles, 'mid kindred snow 
This flow'ret blooms, as though to mourn the wjeck 
Of its gay garden sisters. And when Sol 

Would lure it with his golden smile it shrinks 

B|ick to its lowly hiding place. Methinks 
I've heard wHy 'tis thus sad and pale. 

Tis told-^if I remember right the tale — 

How once a £ftir and gentle girl was won 

To the embraces of Latona's son : 

But soon the truant God abused his power ; 

The Maiden died ; her spirit -sought this dower. 

ETA. 



ESSAY ON THE DRAMA.— No. 1. 
" The Staire is the abstract and brief chronicle of the Times." 

Tbb drama was instituted originally, to adroitly insinuate into 
the human mind, the .pure principles of morality, under the 
appearance of pleasure, and to create a reformation in the 
manners of vicious people. For virtue, it should be borne in 
mind, if faithfully represented, interests the whole family of 
mankind. If persecuted, she is like the lofty and majestic oak, 
great in herself, firm, and immovable, amidst the pitiless storm — 
whilst to tlye benevolent mind, her distresses always excite pity, 
love, and admiration. Happily, she is neither vain, nor osten- 
tatious ; and her power becomes ultimately the instrument of 
her beneficence. Virtue, when fairly represented, becomes a 
fit subject for emulation, and is in fact a pattern for mankind to 
imitate. It is by exhibiting virtuous characters in all their 
forms, that the spectators become acquainted with the advan- 
tages arising from benevolence, sound morality, and purity of 
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conduct On the contrary, vice may be still more easily 
imitated, for ui^ortnnately in the present condition of society, 
crime stares the most virtuous and pious characters in the face, 
at every step its baneful effects are visible, from childhood to 
the age of decrepitude — ambition, love of money, and jealousy 
are the proximate causes of crime — and as the poet tndy 
observes, that 

" Vice is a monster of sudi hideoos mien. 
That needs but to be hated to be seen. ** 

Thus do Theatres, ** hold the picture to nature,'' and become 
an important acQunct to every civilizea nation, and the legisla- 
tive councils should be forever anxious to extend their fostering 
influence, and protect them by wise laws, unfettered by prejudice 
or fianatical motives, — for the reader, I feel assured, will agree 
with me, that talent must exist on the part of the dramatist as 
well as in the actor, in ovder that the passions and phenomena 
of the human mixid, should be fiuthfiiUy depicted : so as to 
cause imitation to seem reality, to affect the feelings of the 
spectators, so that tiiey may actually profit by the examples 
represented before them — for the sti^ge only causes the peculia- 
rities of our fiellow creatures to be presented to our senses, and 
tiins while we iiave the motes in our own eyes, we can see the 
loces and follies of others, which ought to be avoided in 
ourselves, and the beauties of virtue and morality that ought to 
be imitated. — Thus, the stage becomes an auxiliary to the 
pulpit — ^The pious preacher eamesUy entreats his hearers to 
avoid crime and practice virtue, but the stage represents and 
practically illustrates what has been enjoined in the sanctuary. 
It is part of human nature to follow what they consider 
pleasure in any form voluntarily, rather than as commands, and 
that argument is the surest to prevail which awakens our plea- 
sure, whilst it, at the same time, conciliates our interest. 

As I have slightiy observed, it is true tiiat in those nations 
where dramatic pei^ormances are best cultivated, so will the 
people be the most refined .and enlightened. The Romans, so 
celebrated at one time for the majesty of their empire, and the 
severity of their manners, were not a littie indebted to the 
stage for that brilliant and polished taste, which enlarged their 
understandings, and extended the glory of their own. 

Greece has transmitted to posterity a more just and splendid, 
though a prior title to fame ; which after all was only an 
improvement on the monstrous, though singularly ingenious, 
and astonishingly magnificent spectacles of ancient Asia. 
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Nothing I think can illustrate better my argmaent, than to 
offer to the reader, a cox^parative view of the ancient and 
modern Theatres, which will serve to demonstrate, whether in 
its progress to the present period, the stage has improved or 
degenerated, and prove I conceive the correctness of my 
opinion. 

This line of argument, I shall adopt in my series of papers on 
this subject : and if it be found, that the English Theatre has 
improved, in exact proportion to the diflFerence between a 
present enlightened and former barbarous age ; let the reader 
give it its 'full credit, as a great and material national benefit. 
The theatre should be the, honest mart for the productions of 
real genius, and not the arena 'of spectacles, lion, bull, horse, 
and canine exhibitions — Look at the trash produced by thp 
caterers of our minor theatres — the Somersets, Planches, 
Coopers^ Dances, et hoc genus omnes. The nonsense thus 
palmed oflf on a British Public, is really a disgrace to the age 
we live in, when we are -told in the Senate house, by Lord 
Brougham that " the Schoolmaster is abroad," and that the 
present era, may be deemed the golden age of Great Britain. 
When the trash of ** Jim Crow,^ is given as a substitute for the 
beauties of Shakespeare, of Byron, Knowles and Talfourd. Let 
the Theatre of Great Britain be in this reforming epoch, clean- 
sed of its impurities.. Let the advantages of poetry, painting 
and sublime music be restored to their legitimate employment, 
as powerful auxiliaries to the Drama. Then will the arts be 
improved, the manners of the people be more refined, and then 
the exhibitions on our stage will combine all the fancy of Asia, 
the regularity of Greece, aud the strength of Rome : kidded to 
the delicacy of the French, and the humour of the Spaniards ; 
and as the British Constitution .is considered in its principles to 
be founded on the firmest principles of justice, our councils the 
seat of wisdom, and our Fleets the objects of terror throughout 
the world, so then will our Theatres become the fountain of 
taste. If on the contrary, our Theatres should continue to 
represent mere trash, become a seminary of sloth, dullness, and 
vice : a reproach to taste, a disgrace to genius, and a scandal to 
the government under which it is permitted to nurture dunces, 
and starve real merit, let it have honestly its share of reprobation, 
and let men of superior abilities to those at present employed, 
be demanded by the public. I shall consider "The Asiatic 
Theatre," in my next Essay. 



H. W. D. 
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THE FORGOTTEN WORD. 

Young rose-bud of the vftle, whose placid brow 
Hath ne'er been darken'd by the frowns of care ; 

Thou heedest not the sunset's golden glow, 

Nor seek'st thy playmates giddy mirth to share ; — 

Say, have their festive sports no charm for thecy 

That thus thou sit'st apart all-pensively ? 

The woods are ringing with their joyous song. 

And each light foot is tripping merrily, 
Whilst thou alone, of all ^hat. fairy throng, 

Art left ; 'tis strange — and yet there seems to be 
A lurking laugh within that deep blue eye, 
Brijht as the star which gems the western sky. 

Perchance thou read'st some tale pi faery. 

Of dance and revelling in mponlit scen«, 
While the young pet, reposing" on thy knee, 

Seems like a handmaid of the elfin-queen ; 
Yet on thy face there is a shadow, seeming. 
Like a light cloud before the sunshine streaming. 

Ah! 'tis the morrow's task — sweet one; and now, 

With finger prest on thy red lip, it seems 
To pass away, even as the transient glow 

Of those bright joys which haunt. thy childish dreams, — 
Giving such thoughtful beauty to thy face. 
The sweetest smile would. */eo/ riot add a grace I 

Thou fairy girl ! a few revolving years 

Will send thee forth, 'mid stranger-hearts to dwell, — 
Perhaps to feel the throb of hopes and fears. 

Which ne'er assail'd thee in thine own sweet dell ! 
Yet may each threatening storm-cloud pass away 
Like morning mists before the Fire-God's ray. 

F Marie* 
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COSTUME. — PART I. 



*• Her women insolent and self caress'd. 
By vanity's unwearied finger dress'd ; 
Forgot the blush that virgin fears impart 
To modest cheeks, and borrow'd one from art ; 
Where just such trifles, without worth or use. 
As silly pride and idleness produce } 
Curl'd, scented, furbelow'd, and flounc'd around. 
With feet too delicate to touch the ground. 
They stretch'd the neck, and roll'd the wanton eye. 
And sighed for every fool that fluttered by," 



Such \rere the ladies of Jerusalem, as described hj the sublime 
poet : but can their laxity of mind be applied to our more 
beautiful and luxurious belles ? In many respects the similarity 
is apparent; though indeed we might as well attempt to 
describe the various convolusions and grotesque developments 
of a cloud driven before the wind, as to give an accurate 
description of all the various forms assumed by fashion. 

The influence of the metropolis on the rest of the British 
Empire is perhaps exhibited in nothing more strongly, than in 
its regulating the costume in which all his Majesty's liege 
subjects appear, and this it does more effectually than the most 
rigorous sumptuary law. This influence is of considerable advan- 
tage to London, which not only supplies wardrobes for ladies in 
distant parts of the country, but it attracts a host of tailors, 
dress-makers, and milliners, who visit the metropolis in order 
** to study the fashions," which, Proteus-like, are perpetually 
assuming a new shape and appearance. 

Costume, taking the term in its most comprehensive import, 
forms a very interesting department in historical studies, and 
until we are acquainted with the various changes which have 
taken place with respect to these things, we cannot possess a 
distinct portraiture of a nation and its history ; and it is their 
precise condition that gives its distinguishing physiognomy to 
an age or people. As, observes a modern writer, " the biography 
of an individual seems incomplete without the likeness of his 
features, so does history lose much of its dramatic charm, if it 
fails to delineate the outward and corporeal guise of our fellows 
at the period treated of, enabling us to image them forth to 
ourselves as they actually lived and had their being." It is but 
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right, however, that in historical composition the actions which 
result from the mind should claim our first regard, rather than 
external aspect, or the every-day circumstances of existence. 
The great historian may be compared to a Lekain or a Garrick, 
who enchants his auditors, as Orosmanes or Hamlet, in despite 
of a fashionable peruke and a court-dress ; yet it is nevertheless 
true, that the student will often derive more speedy information, 
as to the actual condition of a nation, from the evidence fur- 
nished by costume than from any written testimony. 

Upon attentive examination, we shall frequently discover that 
changes of fashion, and other external circumstances, are more 
intimately connected with moral and political phases in the 
history of a people, than would at first sight appear to be the 
case. Of course, we must not be supposed to speak of mere 
ephemeral variations of fashion, but in regard to those positive 
revolutions in costume that, from century to century, or even 
from reign to reign, completely change the exterior of a people, 
metamorphosing a nation of monks, or merchants into a popu- 
lation of courtiers and warriors. Considered from this point of 
view, the history of costume becomes a mirror, in which is 
reflected the popular spirit and business of the times; and 
which exhibits to us, although not always so clearly as could be 
wished, the effect of changes in the government, of political 
alliances with other nations, the results of religious as well as 
of civil af&irs, and the influence of sovereigns and courts, 
according as war or peace, economy or extravagance, pleasure 
or bigotry, were the ascendant passions. 

But, passing from general remarks, we proceed to the par- 
ticular objects of the present paper, which is to give a brief 
sketch of the costumes which have prevailed at different 
periods. 

"We are told by the ancients, that the skins of beasts were 
used as a means to concentrate the vital heat of their bodies ; 
and when we recollect the ingenuity and contrivance of the 
inhabitants of countries lately discovered in matting together 
the fibres of vegetable substances, and colouring them into 
close resemblances of our printed cottons, there can be no 
reason to doubt, that the ancient inhabitants of our countiy 
received conceptions of equal extent from the Creator, and that 
they executed them with proportionate ability. 

It has ever been the wish of mankind, even previously to the 
maturity of reason, to protect the body from exposure to cold 
by envelopes of skins or cloth ; and the shoulders and back, by 
a square mantle, fastened by a thorn, or some other equally 
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simple and effective method. Thus guarded, their limbs had 
the most perfect freedom for action ; and, when necessity 
required it, the mantle was dropped in an instant, or, when at 
rest, conveniently wrapped around them. In the days of Ceesar 
these mantles were made by securing the extremities of hair in 
some kind of cloth. These were of course clumsy and only fit 
for winter ; others for the milder season must have been con- 
trived less oppressive ; and this circimistance inevitably led to 
improvement ; indeed, the very knowledge of securing hairs in 
the manner mentioned suggested other modes of arranging 
them ; but those cannot now be explained, or perhaps accurately 
conjectured. 

The natives of this island wore, at one time, a close dress, 
fitted to the limbs from the waist to the ankles ; and a vest with 
sleeves, sandals, or pieces of skin, tied or laced to the foot, 
were equally necessary and common. This period, however, 
should be considered the second sera in dress, as it exhibits the 
improvement of the arts as well as the ideas. The dress of the 
female could not at first differ materially from that of the male, 
except in quantity. When Queen Boadicea led the Britons to 
the field, she is said to have worn a coloured tunic, flowing in 
loose long folds, and over it a mantle and her hair floated in the 
wind over her back and shoulders, from which we may infer 
that the females, even at this early period, did not neglect the 
bounty of nature in this respect Such are the brief particulars 
afforded us by the Romans of the habits of our ancestors. 

The varieties and extravagancies of dress have served as a 
topic for animadversion and censure, ever since it has been 
customary to address homilies and sermons to an assembly of 
the people. The clergy of every denomination have left us 
their serious protest and denunciation against the vanity, folly, 
and wickedness, of decorating the person ; and as there is not 
the least reason to suspect the preachers of 1216, and preceding 
and following years, of exaggeration, we must be contented to 
view the sera as remarkable for the display of cloth of gold, 
robes of silk, jewels, embroidery, and every description of 
luxurious indulgence. That which we consider as a necessary 
consequence of social intercourse — the frequent change of dress — 
was thought extremely improper and extravagant in some of 
the affluent ; from which we may suppose, that others of the 
same class appeared in soiled silks and embroidery : an object 
of no importance in the eyes of the censors, whose monkish 
religious habits might perhaps be very congenial in that 
respect. 
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Emulation in dress, at a very early period, superseded all 
legislative enactments. In the reign of Edward the Second, 
we are told, that " the squire endeavoured to outshine the knight 
in the richness of his apparel ; the knight the baron, the baron 
the earl, and the earl the king himself." This was still more 
the case in the reign of Edward III., who not only despoiled 
France of her laurels, but also of a good portion of her ward- 
robe, of which " every woman of rank obtained a share," so 
that, says Thomas of Walsingham, the ladies became vain and 
haughty in their attire." Knighton tells us, that the ladies 
about this time " dressed in party coloured tunics, one half 
being of one colour, and the other half of another; their 
lirripipes, or tippets, are very short; their caps remarkably 
littie, and wrapped about their heads with cords ; their girdles 
and pouches are ornamented vnth gold and silver; and they 
wear short swords, called daggers, before them ; thus equipped, 
they ride from place to place in quest of tournaments, by which 
Ihey dissipate their fortunes, and sometimes ruin their reputa- 
tions." 

The parliament, at length interfered, and a law was passed 
" against the general usage of wearing apparel not suited either 
to the degree or income of the people." By this law it was 
ordered, ''that merchants, citizens, burgesses, artificers, and 
tradesmen, as well in the City of London, or elsewhere who 
are in the possession of the full value of £500, in goods and 
^ chattels, may, with their wives and children, use the same 
clothing as the squires and gentiemen, who have a yearly income 
of £1000., and so in proportion, the qualification of the citizen 
being five times that required of esquires." It does not appear, 
however, that this law was very rigidly enforced, and at the 
death of Edward the citizens indulged in greater excesses of 
apparel than ever ; military men had proceeded to stud their 
armour with silver, and to have their arms, badges, and orna- 
ments, enamelled; besides, they, in common with others of 
different professions, began to wear their shoes of great length, 
terminating in sharp points, which, in 1 388, were extended to 
that ridiculous degree, that they actually had recourse to the 
expedient of securing those points to the knee by chains of 
^old and silver, or silken cords. Parliament again interfered 
and passed new laws, which prohibited the making of shoes 
with toes exceeding two inches in length, beyond the necessary 
convenience for wsJking. 

In 1377, we find that ladies had adopted a whimsical head- 
dress, sitting close to the head behind, with a border across th§ 
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forehead, retiring on each side of the temples, advancing over 
the cheeks in a semicircle, and again retiring, enclosing the ears 
to the back of the neck ; the crown of this cap was composed 
of crosses, with lozenges of silk, gold, or silver cord, and as a 
drapery of silk or fine linen fell down the back. 

The contemptible appearance of the males in 1386, was, in 
a slight degree countenanced by the stiffness, formality, and 
inelegance of the female caputf which had a cap fitted to the 
crown with a broad border across the forehead, arched and 
escalloped above, whence lappets fell quite to the waist. The 
bosom of the gown lay in a semicircle fi'om the shoulders over 
the breast, a riband, or band of silk, formed a triangle from the 
front to the waist, and a short vest, with tight long sleeves, was 
added to a loose under-garment, and the shoes sharp toed. 
Ladies are likewise shown with veils laid flat on the head, and 
descending to the shoulders, with collars to their gowns, and a 
band leading from them to the waist, and five others uniting 
them perpendicularly. It was about this time, that sleeves, set 
with buttons from the wrist to the elbow outside the arm, were 
first worn. 

About the commencement of the reign of Henry V., females* 
heads were decorated with something resembling the pediment 
of a portico, the materials of which were probably fine linen, 
or silk, bound together by bands of riband, or perhaps gold or 
silver cord. From the lower extremities of these, drapery, 
edged with embroidery, descended to the shoulders ; the dis- 
agreeable effect thus produced, was a direct contrast to the 
elegance of the remainder of the drapery, composed of vest- 
ments, reaching from the neck to the feet, vrith close sleeves, 
large cufiis, and tied by bows of ribands down the front. The 
ornaments accompanying this gracefiil dress, consisted of neck- 
laces of four rows, and a cross on the breast ; a band, from two 
jewels or golden brooches, connected and secured a mantle over 
the shoulders ; two other bands, attached to the vest, met on 
the waist, and descending, terminated in tassels. 

In the latter part of ^e reign of Henry YI., a broad em- 
broidered bandeau was worn across the forehead, which, with 
an elegantly disposed veil, entirely concealed the hair ; a string 
of pearls fell in a festoon on the right cheek, and gave a very 
pleasing air to the countenance. A round, loose, long vest, 
plaited in front, with rich embroidered collar, and close sleeves 
to the wrists, and set thick with buttons on the outside of the 
arms, formed the habit. 

Early in the reign of Edward IV. another strange head-dress 
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for females was made, in the shape of a heart, and of aa 
enormous size, these had a semicircular opening, cut out of the 
lower part to admit the head, whilst a border surrounded the 
face, and passed the ears. 

During the reign of Henry VII. a strong sense of the neces- 
sity of propriety in dress appears to have prevailed. Writers 
of that, and later periods, severally protested against the 
practice of confounding the degrees of society by the prevalence 
of general fashions. 

Soon after Henry VIII. came to the throne doublets were 
worn, with slashes and cuts, by the males ; and some idea may 
be formed of the dresses of the females from the ensuing 
extract of the description and cost of the wedding-dress of a 
Miss Eliz. Draper, in 1550, being a present from her husband, 
John Bowyer, Esq., of Lincoln's Inn : — " Wedyn apparrell 
bought for my wyffe, Elizabeth Draper, the younger, of Cam- 
berwell, against 1 ?<> die Junii, Anno Domini 1550 with dispen- 
salls.— i^>«^, 4 ells of tawney taffeta, at lis. 6d. the ell, for the 
-venyce gown, 46s. — //em, 4 yardes of silk chamlett crymson, at 
7s. 6d. the yard, for a kyrtle, 528. 6d. — //em, one yarde and a 
half of tawney velvet, to gard the venyce gowne, at 15s. the 
yarde, 22s. 6d. — //em, half a yarde of crymson satin, for the 
fore-slyves, Cs. 8d. — Iteniy eight yardes of russel's black, at 4s. 6d. 
the yarde, for a Dutch gowne, 35s. — ^//em, half a yarde of 
tawney sattyn, 5s. — //em, a yarde and a quarter of velvet black 
to gard the Dutch gowne, 17s. 8d. — Item^ six yardes of tawney 
damaske, at lis. the yarde, 66s. — ^//em, one yarde and half a 
quarter of skarlett, for a pety cote, with plites, 20s. Amounting 
in the whole to 271s. 4d. 

Latimer who preached a sermon before Edward VI. in 1550, 
in speaking of the ladies, says " they must wear French hoods, 
and I cannot tell you, what to call it. And when they make 
them ready, and come to the covering of their head, they will 
call and say, * give me my French hood, and give me my bon- 
net, or my cap,' and so forth," and declared his wish, that the 
females would cover their heads from the Scriptures rather than 
with a French hood and bonnet ^ " Butt," he continues, " now 
here is a vengeance devil : we must have our power, (a name he 
selected, instead of a bonnet,) from Turkey, of velvet. Far 
fette, dear bought ; and when it cometh, it is a false sign. I 
had rather have a true English sign, than a sign from Turkey. 
It is a false sign when it covereth not their heads as it should 
do. For if they would keep it under the power as they ought to 
do, there should not be any such tussocks nor tufts seen as there 
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be, nor such laying out of the hair, nor braiding to have it 
open." From this censure of the Bishop, it would appear that the 
fashions of the time were displeasing to some husbands who had 
prevailed upon the prelate to endeavour to make their wives 
and daughters less attentive to the exhibition of their persons 
in extravagant modes of dress. It appears however that the 
Bishop's exhortation was little heeded, for he afterwards frankly 
acknowledges that he " could do little in that matter." 

When Mary Queen of Scots was led to the scaffold, she was 
habited in a- head-dress composed of lawn, edged with bone 
lace ; a veil of the same material, and edged in the same man- 
ner, flowed from the caul, bowed out with wire ; her gown was 
of printed black satin, with a train and long sleeves, and had 
acom-shaped jet buttons, with trimming of pearls, part of the 
sleeves were open, and beneath appeared others of purple vel- 
vet ; her kirtle whole, of figured black satin ; her petticoat and 
upper bodice of crimson satin, unlaced in the back, and the 
skirts of crimson velvet; her shoes Spanish leather, the in- 
side outward ; watchet silk stockings, clocked and edged on the 
top with silver, and under them a pair of white Jersey hose. She 
wore a chain of pomander, and an Agnes Dei round her neck, 
and beads at her girdle, with a golden cross at the extremity of 
them. 

Luxury in dress, appears to have increased with the advance of 
time and notwithstanding the various legislative enactments to 
check, if not entirely to prevent it, had attained to such a height of 
folly in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, that the municipal govern- 
ment interposed its authority to prevent any further excess ; they 
issued repeated sumptuary proclamations ; and even commanded^ 
that persons should be stationed at the most frequented places 
in London^ to examine the dresses of the passengers, and to 
ascertain whether the limits she prescribed, were exceeded. It 
does not appear, however, that this excess was confined to the 
citizens, their wives and daughters, for, amongst other pro- 
hibitions by the Court of Common Council in 1582,^ was one for 
regulating the dress of apprentices. They decreed " that no ap- 
prentice whatsoever should presume to wear any apparrel but 
what he received from his master that he should " wear no 
hat, nor any thing but a woollen cap, without any silk in or about 
the same, neither ruflles, cuffs, loose collars, nor any other thing 
than a ruff at the collar, and that, only of a yard and half long. 
To wear no doublets but what were made of canvas, fustian, 
sack-cloth, English leather or woollen, without any gold, silver^ 
or silk trimming. To wear no other coloured cloth or kersey»ia 
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hose or stockings, than white, blue, or russet To wear no other 
breeches but what shall be of the same stuff as the doublets, and 
neither stitched, laced, or bordered. To wear no other than a 
plain upper coat of cloth or leather, without pinching, stitching, 
edging, or silk about it To wear no other surtout than a doUi 
gown or cloak, lined or faced with cloth, cotton or baize, 
with a fixed round collar, without stitching, guarding lace or 
silk." A passion for foreign articles of dress, appears also to 
have prevailed at this time, and the city, anxious to protect our 
own manufactures, restrained the apprentices from wearing slip- 
pers or shoes, made of any thing but English leather : nor were 
they permitted to wear any sword, dagger, or other weapon, ex- 
cept a knife, nor any ring or jewel of gold. Every apprentice 
offending against these regulations, was " to be punished at the 
discretion of the master for the first offence, — to be publicly 
whipped at the hall of his company, for a second offence, and to 
serve six months longer than specified in his indentures, for a 
third offence." If however the London apprentices really suff- 
ered themselves to be restrained from adorning their master's 
cast off clothes, with a piece of silk trimming, tUey must have 
possessed less spirit than they have generally had credit for. 
While the citizens were so anxious to prevent their apprentices 
from imitating them in their dress, they were themselves aping 
that of knights and courtiers, from whom they were only dis- 
tinguished by their magisterial habiliments. 

Queen Elizabeth — than whom none of her subjects could be 
more vain and fantastic in her garments and ornaments — felt the 
necessity of preventing them from injuring their families by the 
richness and expensiveness of their apparel, and is herself repre^ 
sented as wearing a head-dress set with jewels, very nearly re- 
sembling that called a cushion, worn a few years ago ; a ruff richly 
laced, and laid in plaits, diverging as if from a centre at the back of 
her neck, extending on each side of her face, from which two 
wings, probably of lawn, edged with a border of jewels, and 
stiffened with wire, rise in semicircular sweeps, as high as the 
top of the cushion, and turning down to the ears, form the 
genenil shape of a heart, with the face and ruff set in the midst ; 
a short, clumsy, and ill-contrived, cloak, covered with embroidery 
and jewels, hides all the body of her gown, but shows small ruffs 
on her wrists, and a very pretty ornament of lace above the for- 
mer ; the strait and formal stomacher, leaves a great part of her 
bosom exposed, and in recompence for want of length, in that 
direction, makes an enormous long waist on the opposite ; it is 
covered with jewels and embossed gold, and she wears a beauti- 
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ful necklace, but an extremely uncouth lower garment, not to 
be called in this instance a petticoat. 

Masks and visors made of velvet, with glasses for the eyes, 
were used at the close of the reign of Elizabeth, and held on the 
face by a bead attached to the inner part, and put into the 
mouth of the wearer. 

Stays worn by the ladies at this time were long waisted. 
Lady Hudson the principal lady represented in an engraving of 
a procession to Hudson House appears with a much longer waist 
than those that follow her, from which it has been inferred that 
she was the leader of the fashion, as well as of the procession. 

As Elizabeth left at her death, no less than three thousand 
different habits in her wardrobes, and was possessed of the dresses 
of all countries, it is somewhat strange that there is such a uni- 
formity of dress in her. portraits, and that she should take a 
pleasure in being loaded with such a profusion of ornaments. 

James I, contrary to the custom of many Monarchs, never 
gave his subjects one fashion in dress; when the princess 
Elizabeth his daughter was married to the Electoral Prince Pal- 
atine in 1612, she was habited in white vestments: her hair 
descended at full length down her back, and she wore a diadem 
of pure gold, set with rich jewels ; and Wilson informs us that the 
Countess of Essex after her divorce, appeared at court " in the 
habit of a virgin, with her hair pendant almost to her feet." 
The head of the Countess is shewn oppressed with ornaments ; 
and she appears to have exposed more of the bosom than was 
seen in any former period. 

During this reign the ladies indulged a strongpassion for foreign 
articles of dress, but particularly for laces, which rather increas- 
ed than abated in succeeding generations. Indeed, so anxious 
were the citizens to protect their own manufacture, that about 
this time, they prohibited the wearing of slippers or shoes 
made of anything but English leather. Ruffs and farthingales 
were generally worn, and yellow starch for the stiffening of the 
ruffs, (first invented by the French, and well adapted to the sallow 
complexions of that nation) was introduced by one Mrs. Turner, 
a physician's widow, who was concerned in the murder of Sir 
Thomas Overbury. This vain and infamous woman, was 
executed in a ruff of that colour. 

Bishop Hall, in a sermon preached before James the First, 
sfud much against the luxurious dresses then in fashion. He 
called upon his hearers to imagine one of our forefathers alive 
again, to see one of those, his gay daughters, walk in Cheapside 
before, what do you think he would think it were ? Here is 
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nothing to be seen, but a verdingale, a yellow ruff, and a perri- 
wig, with perhaps some feathers waving on the top; three 
things for which he could not tell how to find a name. Sure 
he could not but stand amazed to think what new creature the 
times had yielded since he lived ; and then if he should run 
before her, to see if by the foresight he might guess what it 
were, when his eyes should meet with a powdered frizzle, a 
painted hide, shadowed with a fan not more painted, breasts 
displayed, and a loose lock swinging wontonly over her shoulders 
betwixt a painted cloth and skin, how would he more bless 
himself to think what mixture in nature could be guilty of such 
a monster." 

Christopher, in his " Anthropometamorphosis, or Man trans- 
formed," published in 1650, gives us many interesting particulars 
on dress, from the year 1630 to that period, and mentions 
jessamine butter as a favorite ointment for the hair. The 
following quotation, from the same author, will be sufficient to 
prove their attachment to hair-powder, at this early period ; — 
" Here's glorious cosmetics," he says, " for tender gallants," 
whose " witty noddles are put into such a pure witty trim, the 
dislocation of every hair so exactly set, the whole bust so curi- 
ously candied, and the natural jet of some of them so exalted 
into a perfect azure, that their familiar friends have much to do 
to own their faces ; for by their powdered heads you would take 
them to be mealmen." 

The allurements of the youthful female are as severely handled 
by Burton, who enquires, ** why do they decorate themselves 
with artificial flowers, the various colours of herbs, needle-work 
of exquisite skill, quaint devices, and perfUme their persons, 
wear inestimable riches in precious stones, crown themselves 
with gold and silver, use coronets, and tires of several fashions ; 
deck themselves with pendants, bracelets, ear-rings, chains, 
girders, rings, pins, npangles, embroideries, shadows, rebatoes, 
versicolor ribands ? Why do they make such glorious shows 
with their scarfs, feathers,Jfans, masks, furs, laces, tiffanies, rufis, 
falls, calls, cuffs, damasks, velvets, tinsels, cloth of gold, silver 
tissue? Such setting up with corks, straitening with whale- 
bone ; why, it is but as a day net catching larks, to make young 
ones stoop unto them. And when they are disappointed, they 
dissolve into tears, which they wipe away : weep with one eye, 
laugh with the other ; or as children, weep and cry they can 
both together : and as much pity is to be taken of a woman 
weeping as of a goose going barefoot." 

Christopher also finds much to censure in the toilets of the 
ladies in his days, he says, " our English ladies, who seem to 
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have borrowed some of their cosmetical conceits from barbarous 
nations, are seldom known to be contented with a face of God's 
making ; for they are either adding, detracting, or altering con- 
tinually, having many fucusses in readiness for the same 
purpose. Sometimes they think they have too much colour, 
then they use art to make them look pale and fair ; now they 
have too little colour, then Spanish paper, red leather, or 
other cosmetical rubricks, must be had. Yet, for all this, it 
may be, the skins of their faces do not please them, off they go 
with mercury water, and so they remain, like peeled ewes, 
until their faces have recovered a new epidermis." " Our 
ladies," he continues, " have also lately entertained a vain 
custom of spotting their faces, out of an affectation of a mole 
to set off their beauty, such as Venus had, and it is well if one 
black patch will serve to make their faces remarkable ; for some 
fill their visages full of them, varied into all manner of shapes and 
figures." 

Although it may be admitted that females have always 
enjoyed the privilege of adorning their persons in any manner 
^hion may direct, yet the strictures of Christopher may be 
considered as rather severe than necessary. The information 
contained in the following paragraphs, however, lead us to 
reflect with pleasure, that though painting the faces of ladies is 
not quite discontinued, we have but few male imitators in our 
days. " Painting," he justly observes, " is bad in a fair woman, 
but worse in a man ; for if it be the received opinion of some 
physicians, that the using of complexion, and such like slibber 
slabbers, is a weakness and infirmity in itself, who can say 
whether such ones as use them be sound or not? It being a 
great dishonesty, and unseemly sight, to see one painted, who 
perchance had a reasonable good natural complexion of his 
own, that when he hath by nature those colours proper to him, 
he should besoot his face with the same paintings, or make such 
slight reckoning of those fair pledges of Nature's goodness, and 
embrace such counterfeit stuff, to the ill example of others ; so 
that his face, which, he thinks, doth so commend him, should 
be made up of ointments, greasy ingredients, and sauces, or done 
by certain powders, ox-galls, lees, latherings, and other such 
disagreeable confections." " But as for paintings, it is no 
marvel if the ladies do paint themselves, since of a long time, 
and in many places, that trade hath had beginning. This gene- 
ration of daubers having ever sought quarrels with nature, and 
forced art, her false servant, into balance with her, setting 
more by their false face than they do by their true ; so that 
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these face-makers seem to be out of love with themselves, and 
to hate their natural face." 

Of the costume of the citizens at this period much has been 
written. Th^ir ordinary dress was a broad velvet or felt hat, 
a slashed doublet and short cloak, a ruff, and sometimes a plain 
collar: the magisterial robes of the citizens have continued 
unchanged for some time, ** nor is it any reproach,'' observes a 
modem historian, " that they feel proud of them, as they are 
generally the reward of honest industry." 

Bishop Earl, in his *' Microcosmographia," satirically insinu- 
ates that the citizens were very economical of their robes. 
** The meer alderman," he says, " is venerable in his gown, 
more in his beard, wherewith he sets not forth so much his own, 
as the face of a city. He makes very much of his authority, 
but more of his satin doublet, which though of good years, 
bears its age very well, and looks fresh every Sunday; but hii 
scarlet gown is a monument, and lasts from generation to 
generation." 



Lady Elizabeth Hill, a young and wealthy widow, who formerly 

resided at R , in Suabia, was a perpetual source of perplexity 

to all the citizens, of whatever rank or age. Her character was 
an inexplicable enigma, and the more they endeavoured to solve 
it, the more they were involved in mystery, or entirely cast adrift 
by some new fantasy, which the lady exhibited. In short 
she was never what she appeared to be, but was incessantly 
changing both her manners and pursuits.* 

So long as there remained in the city, a certain member of 
the aulic council, who was a man of taste and literature, she did 
nothing from morning till night, but read romances. When he 
died, a medical gentleman, who delighted in balls, plays and 
festivals of all sorts, became a conspicuous character. Lady Hill, 
throwing aside her books, was entirely occupied in dancing, 
dressing and visiting. Soon afterwards, the reigning prince 
appointed a very pious bishop over the city, which had never 
before been honoured by the superintendence of a dignitary of 

* This character is described by our Congreve in few words; " Constant 
in nothing but inconstancy.'* 
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the church. The young widow forthwith discarded all gay 
dresses, and assumed a sober suit of ash-grey, nearly approach- 
ing to mourning. 

These sudden and extraordinary alterations in Lady Hiil 
became the universal topic of conversation, and gave rise to a 
variety of conflicting opinions. The literati and the professional 
gentlemen in the city took the lead in discussion, but were by 
no means unanimous in the reasons, which they assigned for 
her conduct. In the first place, the rector of the school, who 
was a genius, and the principal correspondent of a periodical 
publication, adopting the most favorable construction, main- 
tained that Lady Hill had positively no character, and conse- 
quently was no subject to exercise the talents of the poet, the 
novelist or the dramatist. 

The prelate and his spiritual brethren made it a matter for 
their most serious consideration, but poetry, romances and the 
theatre formed no part of their speculations. *'Lady Hill,^^ said 
they, ** had no doubt been a worldly-minded woman, who had 
first waded in sin by privately reading ungodly books, and then 
plunged into the sea of perdition by devoting herself to the 
vanities of feasts and dances in situations, where she could not 
fail to be a public spectacle." But now, they congratulated 
themselves, she felt the influence of the spirit and was become 
a babe of grace. 

The doctor gave himself no trouble about the metaphysical 
part of the question ; but abandoning her mind to the critics, 
and her soul to the Theologians, he confined his deliberations 
to the state of her body. " The lady," said he, " has done herself 
no good in the first place by poring all day over frivolous books 
and in the next by spending her nights at routs and assemblies, 
by which her blood has been coagulated and the circulation 
retarded. A little bleeding, and a few glasses of Seltzer water 
will soon bring her to herself again." 

It is evident that these gentlemen attached themselves each 
to a particidar system ; that is they each wore a pair of colored 
glasses, through which all looked in one kind of way, and saw 
nothing truly. The rest of the citizens, conscious of the weak- 
ness of their own organs of vision, reposed implicit confidence 
in the glasses of the professional gentlemen, and each embraced 
one or other of the preceding systems, accordingly, as he was 
more or less swayed by interested motives, or was otherwise 
supplied with an opinion of his own. 

TTie bookseller, who derived a considerable profit from the 
shoals of godly folios and quartos, which he was continually 
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turning into Lady HiU's library, very readily adopted the 
interested hypothesis of the divines, and was heartily glad of 
her conversion, from which he sincerely hoped she would never 
relapse. 

The milliner, who had been amassing a little fortune by the 
multitude and variety of superb dresses, with which he supplied 
Lady Hill, finding this source of wealth suddenly stopped, 
adhered to the harsh construction of the doctor, and elaborated 
a case of confirmed lunacy out of a slight attack of religious 
melancholy. 

The shoemaker, on whose business Lady Hill's devotion had 
operated so as to diminish his profits, only to a moiety of their 
former amount, embraced the more favorable explication of the 
rector, and contented himself with the simple lamentation that 
so good a woman as Lady Hill should be so fickle and variable 
as never to know rightly her own mind. 

There was only one man in the whole city, of the lower class, 
a dealer in linen, who did not spoil the natural good quality of 
his eyes by the use of glasses, and who, having no dealings with 
Lady Hill, for she wore no other linen than hollands, displayed 
inore sagacity than the whole tribe of city philosophers, and 
ascribed the lady's inconsistencies to their proper cause. 

He seized the opportunity of declaring his sentiments one 
Sunday evening when he fell in company with the tradesmen, 
who were enjoying themselves at a tavern, and the bookseller 
with a pious sigh, had just declared that the grace of God had 
effected a wonderful improvement in Lady Hill. The linen, 
draper flatly denied to his face that grace had any concern in 
the matter. In like manner he contradicted the milliner who 
had asserted that she was stark-mad ; and the shoemaker, who 
had concluded a jeremiad with the usual remark that she did not 
so much as know her own mind. 

** The lady," said he, "knows well enough what she is about, 
and if you good people had not a cataract in your eyes, you would 
perceive her object as well as I do. Give me leave to ask a 
question. When the late aulic councellor resided here, whom 
did we consider to be the chief man in the city ? The coun- 
sellor certainly. And when he died, and the doctor came 
hither, to whom did we take off our hats with the greatest 
reverence ? Why certainly the doctor. And when the prince 
graciously condescended to appoint a bishop to reside in the 
city, who took precedence of the doctor, and reduced to insig- 
nificance the importance of all our former great men ? Who 
else but the bishop ? Now, good people, if you will only reflect 
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a little upon these circumstances, take my word for it, you will 
not be long in the dark/' 

The citizens laughed, and all agreed that the little linen dealer 
had more shrewdness than they had suspected. Their appro- 
bation highly delighted him, for nothing gave him so much 
satisfaction as the praise to which he believed himself entitled, 
" Yes, yes !" said he giving the table a smart blow with his fist ; 
" If it should please God to take the bishop to himself, I will 
wager my head and shoulders, that Lady Hill and the doctor 
will no longer be strangers to each other." 

This event did not take place ; it fell out somewhat differently. 
The prince, being a very pious man, recalled the bishop to his 
court to direct the affairs of his conscience, and sent into the 
city a regiment of horse, under the command of the major, a 
fine, bold, military looking fellow. Ere a month had passed ^e 
major was dining at Lady Hill's, and Lady Hill with the major. 
Now the major's lady was greatly admired by the whole city 
for her fine person, beautiful features, and the elegant figure 
which she exhibited on horseback. Lady Hill, who was by no 
means unconscious of her own personal attractions, ordered out 
her horse, and shone forth en amazon in a riding habit of green 
and ^old by the side of the major's lady. 

" That lady has no character !" triumphantly exclaimed the 
rector as she rode past his school. ** The woman hath fallen 
away from grace !" groaned a divine, who met her on his return 
from visiting a sick bed. " Lady Hill, I rejoice to see, has 
dieted herself and takes exercise said the doctor, who was 
standing at his door smoking his ir.oming-pipe ; No doubt she 
will be all the better for it." 

Thus all these three gentlemen found in each of their systems 
a loop hole through which they drew themselves out of the 
affair, and were confirmed in their notions by the very circum- 
stances which militated against them. But the linen draper 
once more formed better conclusions, for when Lady Hill was 
riding past the gate of his bleaching ground, he shook his head, 
and said to himself, " Ah, see there ! what will not vanity do ?" 

Laugh at my story as much as you please. It has this merit, 
however, that it is true ; and if you pay attentive observation, 
you will often find occasions to apply it. 



H. 
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BY M. L. B. 
Author of " Quite Oood Enough.*^ 



*' Poor, lost, mistaken thing f 

I'ye flutter**! on the wing 
Of reckless youth— through wmUjf to bow 

At ev'ry idol shrine 

Of Pleasure hath been mine,— 
But neyer on my Soul to dream, till now f" 



BuiNG me pen and paper ; to write the sorrows I have long 
experienced, when the expression of them by speech is forbidden 
me, may relieve my surcharged bosom ; yet do not suppose 
that I have lost the use of my tongue ; — thanks to my Creator, 
no ; but it little avails to describe those griefs which, principally 
originating in my own private feelings, scarcely admit of a viva 
tfoce delineation, or would be listened to with impatience or 
derision. Bring me pen and paper ; I am weary of lying here, 
— I am weary, soul and body, of my mortal life, and the causes 
of this weariness they shall read with pity, who would only 
hear them with ridicule from my own pale lips. 

I am weary of lying here — and no wonder ; on this sofa^ and 
in this apartment have I laid during those nine years of my life 
which ought to have been, which are, with youth of my own 
sex, the brightest and the best ! 

Nine years, — ^from beautiful eighteen to twenty-seven ; — ^what 
an eternity of deprivation, sorrow, and weariness 1 

Nine years, in the very spring-tide of existence ! Think of 
ihis^ ye young, gay females, who flit like birds, from place to 
place, upon untiring wing, and number your happiest hours 
by the changes only that they have brought of scene and of 
amusement. 

Nine years, I repeat, of youth have been passed by me on 
this sofa and in this room, my sole variation of place being my 
bed-chamber, from which I emerge at about ten o'clock every 
morning, and to which I retire at the same hour each night : 
for me there is but one removal— one change more; since, 
though they would in kindness conceal the fact from me, I know 
I am suffering from a spine complaint, which will only terminate 
with my existence. 

I had just been introduced, was reckoned very beautiful, and, 
as an only daughter, the heiress presumptive of some property — 
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excited, I have reason to think, considerable sensation in the 
beau-monde^ when it pleased the Almighty to lay his hand upon 
me in the fearful manner which (oh 1 let Him forgive me !) I 
shaU ever, ever deplore! Alas! I would be — I try to be, 
resigned under my terrible destiny, and I might possibly school 
my mind into an apathy for the enjoyments of life, did they not 
present themselves to me, like forbidden fruit, under various 
tempting hues and aspects. To one, in my sad situation, con- 
versation, reading, and music, are the principal sources of 
interest and amusement ; and all the medical men who have 
seen me, being of the same opinion as to the necessity of 
keeping my spirits cheerful and my mind amused, my devoted 
mother stays much at home, and encourages the visits to our 
house of as many of her friends as have the charity to endure 
the sight of me : by these means I constantly and accurately 
hear of the proceedings of that gay world, from which I am 
totally excluded ; and by these mistaken means of making me 
happy I am rendered miserable ! My mother's friends. I sadly 
perceive, are not mine; and whether I, the poor dying invalid, 
venture to open my lips or not before them, they treat me with 
the most insolent inattention : I have seen mere infants in arms 
command greater and kinder notice from these unfeeling people 
than myself; and, in spite of my best efforts to be esteemed 
and loved, it is but too clear that everybody, except my dear 
mamma and papa, accounts me but a kind of animated log, which 
has laid, by some inexplicable accident, on the same sofa, and 
in the same room, for years ! 

This complaint I make equally of the studious and religious 
as of the mere worldly-minded ; with them methinks I could 
descant upon topics literary and pious, however incapable I am 
supposed to be of joining the latter description in their idle 
tattle respecting the mundane affiurs which exclusively occupy 
their attention ^ but the learned and the good approach my 
canapif turn eyes of pity upon my shapeless form, coldly stretch 
forth for my eager, ardent grasp, two fingers, perhaps but one, 
mutter a " How are you to day ?" or " I hope I see you 
better?" and turn away well pleased that the ceremony of 
acknowledging acquaintance with me is over: if I put a question 
even to those, it b seldom answered ; if I speak at all, my voice 
is seldom heeded. In short, the great subject of my complaint 
is, that whilst I am a living sentient being, possessing, for aught 
I know to the contrary, my mental faculties in full perfection, I 
am reckoned, (by the very visitors-brought to the house with a 
particular view to my entertainment,) altogether dead and 
buried, by reason of my bodily inCrmities. 
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Surely conduct like this to a dying sufferer is not rBUgion, 
because it is not charity ? I have been told, that the feelings 
of these individuals cannot support the shock of my miserable 
appearance, for I am become broad and flat, like a skait, a sole, 
or a flounder. It may be so ; but how false is that sensibility — 
how exceedingly selfishf which carries its possessors (I had 
almost said its mctinu^) from, instead of to, the couch of distress 
and sickness ! Young people, of both sexes, I am also in the 
habit of seeing : the attractions of the homeliest are greater 
now than mine ; and the lapse of a few months generally makes 
them, what with bitterness I reflect / might have been, married, 
— masters or mistresses of their own houses, time, and money ; 
pleased and pleasing in society, and happy with a happiness / 
must never know, when enjoying domestic felicity m their 
several homes. Sometimes I behold the young and blessed 
dance — as once / danced, and as again methinks I could dance, 
until endeavouring to raise myself on my sofa-couch, I find my 
back as powerless as my will is strong, and my limbs, alas 1 
helpless, useless, quite. 

Music, whose sweet voice talks to me of happy days long 
past, and never, never to return ; — music, which solemnly 
breathes of those to come, when I shall no longer be a denizen 
of this world — mutic generally throws me into an agony of 
tears ; I love it passionately, distractedly love it, but my thought- 
ful, anxious mother, perceiving its agitating effect upon me, 
seldom permits me to hear it: she ^eves to see me weep, 
solely, as she thinks, for the worldly joys I have for ever, ever 
lost, and from the contemplation of which she tells me, and truly 
tells me, I ought to detach my mind; but she knows not, and 
I dare not tell her, that in the innocent voice of music / hear a 
call to a perfect state of existence, in a sphere happier far than 
earth, wluch call, my spirit dreads, whilst it struggles to obey ! 
Alas ! alas ! well may my tears flow for the loss of one felicity 
wbich had scarcely offered itself to my grasp ere it eluded it, — 
and for the enjoyment of another, of which I have the most 
ineffable pre-perception, but unto which I cannot ever attain ; / 
have not prepared myself for it I 

Books, by identifying me with the scenes and actors they 
describe, afford me a new and active species of life : but books 
also are too agitating for nerves which sickness, care, and sorrow 
have rendered distressingly sensitive. A little reading makes 
my head-ache, and the brain within it wildly throb ; so that 
books are now almost forbidden me. 

But, away ! away ! Can the golden sunshine ever gladden 
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earth, and not send my longing spirit, wandeiing as it were, far 
from the dull sphere of its detention ? Can I listen to the sad, 
solemn sigh of the mighty wind, which rushes through the 
pines, firs, and whistling trees,* that like a forest, surround my 
mther's luibitation; or can I hearken to its shrilly shrieks 
behind the distant hills, and not crave to be as free and loco- 
motive as itself? Can the soft, flower-perfumed air bathe my 
heated brow, — can I listen through the open window to the 
charming mingled melody of a thousand gay and happy birds, 
and can I hear the sudden rush of their active wings almost 
beside me, or watch their arrowy flight, and not desire the 
liberty I have lost ? 

Mais apropos des bottes, once I had a little bird, a canary, and 
a pretty pet it was. " Let it loose," said I one day to my father, 
after I had lain on this sofa for twelve melancholy months, " let 
it loose, I now know what captivity is, and nothing near me shall, 
if / can prevent it, taste so bitter a cup. Let it loose papa : 
why don't you do as I tell you ?" 

" Because, Anna," said he, " it would die if I did ; it is used 
to its cage now — it is accustomed to be tended and fed; it 
would, therefore, if I complied with your request, be turned 
out of its home, and unable to provide food and shelter for 
itself, this poor stranger in the wide tempestuous world, must 
miserably perish." 

And," I answered mournfully, it had better perish, than 
live, a prisoner for life ; tied down to one spot, unable to use 
the pinions Providence has given it; and fed, waited upon, 
and carried about from place to place, like a baby. Poor 



I burst into tears ; my father perceived that I had depicted 
my own sad situation ; and kindly observed : 

" Make some distinction, my dear girl, I beseech you, be- 
tween the case of a creature deprived of its liberty, and natural 
powers, and rights, by the cruel caprice of man, — and of one, 
laid under a similar temporary restraint by the unerring wisdom, 
and mercy, of her Almighty Maker ; you must, my Anna, learn 
to bear an affliction, which will not I trust, be of very long 
standing, with Christian meekness, fortitude and submission ; 

* Those beautiful natives of North America, tulip-trees^ which often 
attain in our country a considerable size, are popularly styled " whirling' 
treetf** from an ideathatthe wind whistles through them more than throug:h 
others ; we have (rftea stood beneath one and tiie other of two noble trees 
of this sort, when the wind was high and strong, and we can state, that their 
stout, shining leaves rustle like those of poplars, but they never caused 
"he gale to entertain us with a whistle. 
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rememberiDg how we are taught, ' to humble ourtelves under 
the mighty hand of God/ and ' to let patience have her perfect 
work'." 

My dear parents did their best at that time to console, and 
comfort me ; and I was consoled and comforted, for I could 
not then have believed, neither would they, that I was destined 
to lie here so many years ; fh>m that hour to this ! Next day 
I missed my canary. 

** It is gonef'* equivocally said my father, " I could not let it 
remain here Anna, to distress you." 

Further, I did not enquire, — I dare say, had I at any subse- 
quent period, desired poor Tufty's re-appearance, he would 
have been forthcoming ; and for aught I know to the contrary, 
he may still, if living, occupy some secluded chamber in our 
house, a prisoner less melancholy, though far more solitary 
than myself. 

But the most excruciatingly painful part of my story is yet to 
come ; who, I will ask, was ever young, and never hved ? 
And who can be so woefully ignorant of human nature as to 
suppose, that, from my invalid, and unhappy state, lovk must 
necessarily be excluded ? This over-mastering passion, I believe 
to be the appointed, and peculiar trial of youth ; that it should 
be mine then, is not marvellous. 

With my cousin, Charles Lester, I had from my childhood, 
been upon the most intimate terms ; we were loving play-mates, 
pursued many studies together even until he was sent to Win- 
chester, and at every dance, abroad and at home, he was not 
only my constant, almost my sole partner, but seemed by tacit 
consent of everybody present, to be consigned to me, per pre- 
rogative. In fact, Charles and I, according to a custom which 
may be considered wise, or foolish, as the events of after lift 
decide, were classed amongst those juvenile fianckes^ who are 
with little scruple, termed husband and wife to their ftces, who 
thus believe themselves from childhood, under a permanent 
engagement to each other, and who often care not to seek ano- 
ther connection. Whether our respective parents would have 
allowed the union of Charles and myself, had / continued a 
desirable partner for any individual, I cannot say ; but be this 
as it may, Charles, who was my senior but by four years, grew 
up so handsome, and charming a youth, that as a man I should 
certainly have idolized him, had I never been habituated to 
love him as a boy, as my cousin, and as I firmly believed, my 
future husband. Alas ! why do I delight to speak of him, who 
i« for ever lost to me ? Why could I, in the excess of fond folly. 
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kiss hU very name, as my pen traces it upon the unconscioof 
paper ? This is a weakness which I must learn to overcome. 
Charles Lester, certainly did love me ; he told me so some 
hundreds of times, both as boy, and man; and at the very 
period when those symptoms were gaining ground in my con- 
stitution, which have issued in my long, and melancholy illness, 
I was accustomed to hear with proud delight, his reiterated 
professions of affection. No, I do not say, f£at in one moment, 
I lost my health and strength, and was stretched, never again 
to rise, and be as I had been, on the couch of sickness ; but 
gradually, I knew not how, or why, these were prostrated ; a 
debility, which all the tonics of the pharmacopseia could not 
remove, seized me ; causing a dull, heavy, settled pain in my 
back, a constant drowsiness, and an unabated sense of fBttigue, 
which rest and slumber, were ineffectual to banish. I became 
worse, in spite of the best medical advice, and the celebrated 
physician who had been called in to see me, turned me over to 
as celebrated a surgeon, who instantly pronounced, that I must 
lie upon my back, and never rise from a recumbent posture, 
until it had regained its strength ; he said, he was apprehensive 
that without great care, a spine complunt would come on. 
Alas! I knew by my own feelings, that it had already com- 
menced ; and Sir ****, knew it as well ; but he dreaded to dis- 
close in this first interview such afflicting intelligence to pa- 
rents who so idolized their only child, as did mine ; and per- 
haps he honestly flattered himself, that by taking my disorder 
at its out-set, he might be enabled to check its progress. But 
the Lord of life and death, who has "given us medicine to heal 
our sickness,'' oirdained otherwise : ah ! would that J could 
ever have remained in the beautiful state of composure, and re- 
signed acquiescence to His will, which peculiarly blessed my 
mind for the first three months after my disorder had assumed 
a decided character; but then I was permitted to hope, and 
Mai, I was permitted stiU to love ; but now, that hope, and that 
love, are for ever departed. 

Charles Lester at the commencement of my illness was &5 
affectionately kind, and attentive as ever: but he could not 
always be with me: College claimed him after school, and 
during his vacations, which, en-patsant I must observe, seemed 
sufficiently numerous and lengthy, (like the holy days, and un- 
lucky days, of old Catholic times, which gave up to legal idle- 
ness, nearly three-fourths of the year) my cousin's society was 
anxiously sought by many relations and friends besides our- 
selves ; and, Siey, I soon began to think, too exclusively en- 
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grossed it, at those only periods, when, if he loved me, he 
should have made a point of fayoring my parents with his com- 
pany — IF, he loved me. This first doubt of his a£fection, gave 
me unmingled anguish, and I indignantly repelled the idea, as 
a suspicion unworthy of so noble a being ; afterwards, I was 
reluctantly obliged to admit, that the heart of the most extraor- 
■dinary man in existence, is not like the heart of a very ordinary 
woman. ♦***♦♦*** 

No, Charles Lester, certainly loved me not so well as he did ; 
and of this most afflicting fact, I became after awhile more, and 
more convinced, by the brevi^of his visits, by his indescribable 
manner of forced regard, but real indifference, when he spoke 
to me, by his shyness in accepting my parents' pressing invita- 
tions, and latterly, by his totjd desertion of my family and self ; 
for, I dared not conjecture what or why ! But, I have had many 
an opportunity of testing the truth of a conviction, which, in my 
own melancholy experience, forced itself upon me ; viz : that 
eoUege^ how much soever it improves the head of a youog man, 
too frequently ruins his heart: his intellects expand, but his 
affections contract ; and the loving lad who left home for the 
University, sometimes returns rejoicing in his freedom from 
the ehaeklee of early pr^udice, to fill the bosom of parent, 
sister, and affianced wife, with undying anguish, at his insolent 
heartlessness. And yet, let me do Charles Lester justice : per- 
haps, whilst inexperienced in the world, because he preferred 
me, to the few of my sex, with whom he happened to be ac- 
quainted, he fancied, he liked me above ally but discovered his 
mistake, which some men unhappily do not, before it was too 
late ; or perhaps when he beheld me, his once beautiful, and 
active Anna, stretched on a sick couch waning, decrepid, help- 
less, and hopeless of ever being able to rise from it again ; he 
at once saw the impossibility of our union ; and would not fur- 
ther encourage my attachment, when his own had subsided into 
mere sympathy, and esteem. Yes ! this it must have been ; 
still, that this it should have been, sometimes, when agonized 
I allow myself to reflect upon the circumstance, makes my feel- 
ings revolt against Aim, whom I once so fondly loved ; whom 
now, I ought to love, no longer ; and gives me a thorough con- 
tempt for the mauviettet whose principles were not strong enough 
to carry him through the sacred duty of taking " for better or 
for worse ;** to " cherish in sickness, or in health the wife, 
on whom his election had so long previously fallen. Suppose 
I had married him at seventeen ? What then ? Could his con- 
duct as a husband, have been what it has been ? Ha ! Ha ! 
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when I think thus, Ikate him I He often proposed to me an 
early, and private marriage, because, he said, it must be bind- 
ing on his 8ide,*^8ince, when I reached those years, he would 
be of age : thank Heaven for my escape I and I now know, 
that if I possibly could become the wife of Charles Lester, to- 
morrow, standing at the altar in renovated health, and beauty, 
/ would notf though he wept tears of blood to obtain me ; no, 
nor, all wretched as I am, would I accept the Heavenly boon of 
restored bodily strength, upon the terms of a marriage with 
him, the stony-hearted, atrocious wretch ! 

I shall, not agonize myself, or weary those, into whose hands 
this M. S. may possibly fall, by minutely detailing all the cir- 
cumstances of the break between Charles Lester and myself ; 
Suffice, he contrived that it should be irremediable, for, when I 
first and last, saw my then fondly loved cousin, after ages of 
absence, it was, as a married man: in this world, where my 
sojourn now cannot be very long, I trust from my soul, I shall 
see him no more : in the next, his cruelty and injustice to the 
broken-hearted writer of this memoir, will perhaps be made 
apparent to himself; and he will then know, that in torturing 
a heart already painAilly tried, by the withdrawal of an affection 
too dearly prized, — and by the uniting himself to another, — in- 
stead of his betrothed wife, — though that one had become a 
languishing invalid ; he has heaped up coals of fire upon his 
own head; for, (and should he peruse this paper, let him 
tremble,) by casting me from him when the divine hand was 
laid upon me, he has presumptuously withstood that hand» 
which undoubtedly intended his trial as well as mine, by my 
heavy affliction. 

Much more might I say, and conclude this brief sketch of 
misfortune and misery by an exhortation to patience ; resigns^ 
tion, humility, and the stedfast hope, of a better world : but,' 
with shame, and terror, I confess, that my state of mind, and 
conduct, throughout a protracted affliction, have been such, as 
utterly to preclude me from preaching up the excellency of 
virtues, I have never chosen to practise; yet, ere the feeble 
hand that writes, and the busy mind that dictates, what I now 
pen, are detached from this world for ever, I would make my 
manuscript subservient to the best interests of the young ; and 
to the youthful of my own sex, most especially do I now point 
out, the instruction it contains : 

Young women, pride not yourselves upon beauty, birth, or 
fortune ; in my deplorable case, behold how vain they were ! 
When in buoyant health, thank God incessantly, and from your 
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heart of hearts, for this invaluable blessing ; but often reflect 
upon the future day of sickness and tribulation, that you may 
lay up for it, mental comforts, which bodily anguish cannot 
take away. Beware of early love entanglements, and secret 
engagements ; trust not to the qffeetion of any man, how strong 
soever, and repeated, may be his vows of fidelity : does any- 
thing long continue in this mutable world ? Or, can a man fore- 
see the changes that may overtake his feelings ? What says 
Scripture of the heart ? it is " deceitful above all things ; des- 
perately wicked ; who shall know it /" Yes ! young women ! 
start not ; such is the character of the heart of the most amia- 
ble man in existence ; he cannot know it himself — how then 
can you ? He cannot trust it — where then is your reliance ? 
Marriage, being ordained by our Creator, the disposal of his 
rational creatures therein, is as much in His hands, as their life, 
and death : and, an infinity of anguish, folly, and wickedness, 
would be saved you, fair girls, did you but constantly remember, 
and act upon, this consoling fact ; would that / had done so ! 
and I should not now have had to write myself, heart-broken^ 
and forsaken^ with the terrible conviction, forced upon me, as 
dissolution approaches, that having made unto myself an earthly 
idol, I was angry when our Heavenly Father took it away: 
was ? ah ! woe is me, — I am wrathful still — against Charles, — 
against Heaven, and murmuring, and repining ! 

You will have observed that my illness is not of such a nature 
as utterly to preclude ameliorating employments : I have cer- 
tainly shown that conversation, books, and music, are materially 
denied me, but I have not stated that other and soUd enjoyments 
were available, had I chosen to accept them. Selfishness has 
been my bane ; could I (for even this exertion was within my 
power to make) have divested my dissatisfied mind of the 
constant contemplation of mg own piques and wrongs, sorrows 
and sufferings, and turned a compassionate eye upon others, 
what might I not have done, during nine long gears^ to instruct 
the minds, to feed, clothe, and shelter the bodies of my fellow- 
creatures, and to have alleviated, in various ways, the wants, 
sorrows, and sicknesses of those whose cotkdition was worse 
than my own, because they had ignorance and poverty to con- 
tend with. I am wealthy ; I might have opened my hand and 



tempting opportunities of doing good ; and I am also, at least, 
sufficiently instructed to instruct the poor ; so that this shall 
hereafter be my condemnation : I had opportunity and strength 
sufficient to dispense saving knowledge to those who most 
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needed it, and I neglected to use " the gift that was in me." 
Dear young countrywomen, again I lift up my mournful voice, 
and with a bitter cry — a cry that I hope will touch your inner- 
most hearts, implore you to be warned by my miserable expe- 
rience. In health and in sickness never live for yourselves only ; 
be active to secure the temporal and eternal good of your 
fellow-creatures, — consider their sorrows and your own will 
vanish, — diligently seek their welfiEire, and your eternal reward 
will be sure and incalculable. Above all, never indulge in that 
morbid state of feeling which the poet has well described, and 
which may be exceedingly romantic, but which must be exces- 
sively displeasing to Him who, if He wills to take from us a 
few delights, grants us many — far more indeed than we deserve : 
the lines to which I allude are these, by Rogers, and I should 
not here quote them, but that they have been too many times 
upon my own lips, and I have heard them too often from young 
^Is, who considered the sentiment fine^ and perceived not that 
it was mischievous^ to let them pass : — 



** Go — you may call it madness, folly ,-t- 
You shall not chase my grief away ; 
71iere*s such a charm in melancholy, 
I would not, if I could, be gay. 

O ! if you knew the pensive pleasure 
That fiUs my bosom when I sigh. 

You would not rob me of a treasure 
Monarchs were too poor to buy." * 



Finally, young women, contemplate with grief and horror the 
melancholy picture I have placed before you of a worldly- 
minded, discontented, useless, hopeless, dying invalid; — of a 
sinner, who has done worse than wasted time, talents, and 
money; and of one who acknowledges herself quite unfit to 
live, but who, as often as she repeats that mournful burthen of 
one of the finest modem songs in our language : — 



equally confesses she is utterly unfit to die ! 

* The author craves pardon for apparent severity, but she has heard 
these lines much abused by young ladies, who thought it interesting to be 
lack-a-daisietUt and were constantly quoting them by way of precedent. 

t Alfred Tennyson's most lovely and original ballad, all rich in imagery, 
quaint in expression, and unique in feeling—" Mariana." 



it 



She only said the day was dreary ; 

— He Cometh not, she said : 
She said, / am aweary, aweary, — 

1 would that I were dead /" 
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A MORNING SONG. 

BY 8. T. HUNT. 

O lady dear ! why tarry here ? 

Joy's golden gleam diould light thy brow 
O'er sunny hills-— by gushing nlla, 

Is where we should be roaming now. 

The sky above seems lit with love. 
And glowing rosy-bright, like thee ; 

Earth smiles so gay, as if to day 
Was Nature's own glad jubilee. 

Sweet music's voice doth now rejoice, 
And echo from its night-dream wakes ; — 

Which like some sprite, wing'd with de%ht. 
Its course through wood and valley takes. 

Faur-blushing flowers adorn the bowers. 
Love-haunted dale, and woodland hall ; 

With garlands grac'd. the Diyads haste 
To honour Flora's festivaL 

Now every scene assumes the mien 
Of sylvan beauty, bright and bland ; 

You well might deem 'twas fancy's dream 
That pictured some enchanted land. 

Then lady dear, why tarry here ? 

Joy's golden gleam should light thy brow ; 
O'er sunny hiUs, by gushing rills, 

Away, let us be roaming now. 



LINES. 

The fragile lily droops beneath the gale. 

And ruthlessly, upon the dreary plain 
Are scattered, far and wide, its blossoms pale, 

In peerless beauty ne'er to smile again. 

And thus my heart ; each worldly hope has fled 

Long ere youth's bark hath wandered from the shore 
And oh ! 'twere sweet to rest my weary head 

On that lone couch, where pain is fdt no more. 
Then welcome grave,— a calm and holy grave. 

Without a stone my sorrows to disclose ; 
I only ask affection's tear to bathe. 

At times, the lowly spot where I repose. Epith. 
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TWILIGHT, 

A FRAGMENT. 



"Twilig^ht, still season of deep comnraningrs, 

Aud holiest thoughts, and tears of tenderness, which 

Soothe the soul in falling.*' 



" Throbs there a heart endowed with sensibility, to which a 
scene like this, could fail imparting a portion of its calm peace- 
fulness, charming to rest for awhile, all worldly cares, and exalting 
the spirit, for a transient space, above earth and earthly things, 
suffer it to revel in the delicious spell, the halo of enchantment 
which is breathing around!" was my mental exclamation, as at the 
holy and beautiful close of a summer's day, I found myself medi- 
tating on the glories which surrounded me, almost forgetting 
I was but a weary pilgrim in a world of sorrow ; a mere denizen 
in a land of mortals. 

The last rays of the sun-light had ceased to gild the spire of 
the church, which rose so romantically among Uie embowering 
trees, in the distance ; a faint streak of the palest gold colour, in 
the western horizon, alone remained to tell how radiant its glory 
. had been, and at length, gradually blending with the cerulean 
hue on which it reposed, they became incorporated, and the 
evening star, throned, like a gem, in the deepening sky, replaced 
the glare of sun-set. Oh ! that beautiful star ! how lonely it looked, 
wandering companionless amid those " far-off bowers of blue,'' 
I could ahnost fancy the spirit of some dear departed Mend, 
shrined in that radiant orb, freed from its " mortal coil," and 
looking with a pitying eye on the toil and turmoil below ; nay, 
even, perhaps, watching over and guarding me from evil, as I 
contemplated it in silent, but entranced admiration. How 
tremblingly its pensive rays fell upon the ruined chapel, which 
raised its shadowy form in the dim twilight, a vestige of by-gone 
years, the voiceless historian of "other days." The notes of distant 
music swept past me, soft as the summer wind, sighing amid the 
strings of a fairy harp ; indistinctly they feU upon my ear in 
"dying dying fidls," and Time seemed to have lost his tyrant 
sway. In a moment imagination transported me to ages long 
gone by ; the pealing notes of the organ in that mouldering fane, 
appeared rising to heaven, and then sinking into a low sweet 
accompaniment, the plaintive voices of the vestals to whom it was 
consecrated, chaunting their vesper-hymn, sank soothingly on 
my spell-bound senses ; my soul seemed winging its flight to 
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join theirs in adoration, when a sudden scream from some wild 
denizen of the lake below, dispelled the illusion and recalled me 
from the Utopian visions of fancy. 

The bright and the beautiful were still about me, the dream 
had ceased, but reality was there in all its varied forms of 
loveliness ! a deep repose had stolen over the scene : the lowing of 
cattle in the meadows had ceased ; the whistle of the labour- 
er as he wended his homeward way, was heard no longer, 
and the light childish laugh of heart-felt glee ; the loud shout 
of boisterous mirth ; the infant's wail, and the mother's lull- 
aby, were all hushed; even the tinkling sheep-bell, and the watch- 
dog's distant bark, so synonymous with the sounds of evening, 
were heard no more, and the song of the nightingale with 
its long-drawn and indescribably beautiful "sweet, sweet," 
and the slight ripple of the lake, alone broke the stillness which 
reigned around. 

'There are sounds in the air on a summer's day, even in the 
deepest solitudes, far removed from the haunts of man, which can 
be ascribed to no definite cause. Imagination might almost 
deem those sounds, the war of contending spirits, which in the 
daylight are waking on our bright and beautiful earth, (since 
then alone are they heard,) echoing faintly from afar, and dis- 
persed by the winds of heaven until they become almost im- 
perceptible save to an accustomed ear ; or it might dream a choir of 
angels were sweeping the chords of their harps and mingling their 
voices in hymns of praise, in a brighter, holier sphere, the spirit- 
tones of which are permitted to reach the children of earth, 
only to make them long for that better country where hope has 
no existence, because ail is certainty ;" or descending from the 
visions of romance to earth-like conclusions, we may suppose 
(with a recent author,) that those indistinct sounds are caused 
by " myriads of insects," floating and sporting in the warm sun- 
beams, far, far, removed from the reach of human vision, but 
with the first shade of twilight the fairy humming ceases ; and 
all becomes hushed in the spell of that holy hour ; even thus it 
was on that lovely evening. 

The lake flowed by my feet like a vein of silver, while on its un- 
troubled surface, a snowy swan glided noiselessly, like a spirit; there 
was a balm and odour breathing around, palpable to the senses, but 
unwafted by a single zephyr, since every flower, shrub, and tree, 
were lulled in the deep,the beautiful repose of nature. There was 
not even the droning hum of the beetle, or the dull flutter of the bat's 
wings, heavily wending its lowly flight, to disturb the profound 
quietude of the hour and a spell was upon my spirit : I might 
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have deemed myielf alone on earth ; there was nothing about me 
to dispel the illusion. 

Oh Twilight ! thou art the shrine on which the memory of the 
pa»t loves to repose ; thine are visions of happy days, gone, never 
to return ; of hopes, whose influence may never more be felt : of 
greeting smiles and farewell tears ; of absent friends and buried 
loves ; of the bright, the beautiful, the pure, the happy, and the 
holy, mingling in one gentle stream, — one magic speU ! 
* * « « * « 

M. E. 

STANZAS. 



I am not lonely, even when most alone 
If Nature smiles around me, for there is 

A spirit breathing in the lowest tone 

Of summer-sounds, — a spell replete with bliss ; 

And I am happier, far, in " woodland hall," 

Than princes *mid their regal festival ! 

For there's a music in the murmuring stream, 
Which steals all-soothingly upon the ear, 

Like the soft strains that haunt us in a dream, 
Awakening all that m, or htu been dear ; 

While memory, bursting from its magic chain, 

Recalls the hallowed peat to life again. 

Oh ! there is language in the deep blue sky : 
And eloquence among the glowing flowers : 

A holy hymning, in the plaintive sigh 

Of light-winds' sweeping over sun-lit bowers ; 

A breathing beauty, redolent with life, 

Unmix'd with aught to tell of worldly strife I 

There's speaking radiance in each gem -like star, 
And in the pale, sweet wanderer of night. 

When, from her azure throne, she throws afar 
O'er the dim earth, her robe of pensive light ; 

While playful fancy, borne on fairy wings, 

Spreads her rich store of bright imaginings ! 

I am not lonely, even when most alone, 
If thus it is, — for oh ! the simplest flower, 

0*er which the sunbeam's bland caress is thrown, 
Proclaims the presence of Omniscient Power, 

And all fair things, the beautiful, the grand. 

Echo the praise of Hit creative hand 1 Marie. 
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From the French, 



** The acknowledgment of a findt is the greatest proof of oounge." 



I was observing a party of inexpert swimmers exercising on the 
banks of the ** Isle of Swans/' when one of them having got 
beyond his depth was swept away by a rapidly ebbing tide. 
An alarm being raised, a young man immediately jumped in, 
and swam towards the spot where the bather struggling with the 
current alternately rose and disappeared ; but, upon seeing the 
countenance of the latter, he made a motion, as if to return. 
At this instant the drowning man cried out, *' Help, Lambert, 
for mercy's sake !" This exclamation recalled the power of 
humanity, he struck forward, and, with some difficulty conveyed the 
almost lifeless body to the strand, where I, with a number of 
other officious persons, who were eager to offer their assistance, 
when not accompanied with personed danger, received him. 

XVliile the crowd was engaged in endeavouring to restore the 
drowned man, his preserver watched the progress of his reco- 
very with an emotion, the source of which — ^whether love 6r 
hatred — it would have been difficult to coi]gecture. Wishing 
to ascertain his thoughts, I proceeded to address him, but he 
interrupted my preliminary compliment to his courage, by say- 
ing, — " Knowing how to swim, sir, I can claim no more praise for 
applying my acquirement to his preservation, than you are 
entitled to in exerting your knowledge for his recovery and 
added, " You will oblige me sir by having him carried to a neigh- 
bouring house : here is a ten franc piece, which will I think, be 
sufficient to purchase cordials, and a conveyance.'' Astonished 
by his eccentricity, I mechanically stretched out my hand. He 
placed the silver in it, and before I had time to reply, dis- 
appeared. 

I, however, followed his directions, and, two hours after, 
the man who had so narrowly escaped death, and whom I shall 
call Bertrand, found himself in perfect health, surrounded by 
his wife and family. 

"To recompense me for my trouble," I answered to his 
expressions of gratitude, " will you explain to me the nature of 
your connection with the singular personage who was the prin- 
cipal instrument of your preservation? He appeared, notwith- 
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standing the danger he encountered for your sake, to have some 
secret cause for displeasure with you." 

*' Yes," cried he, heaving a sigh ; " his dislike is not without 
cause. I am in the employment of M. Grizel, the Commissary 
of Police. He sent me one day to convey before him an indivi- 
dual arrested for a riot. On arriving at the station-house, I 
found a young man covered with blood, and whose clothes were 
torn to pieces in the scuffle, whom I recognized as Lambert, a 
derk to Mr. Helvin, a merchant residing in the parish, the same 
that you have just seen save my life. My first intention was to 
conduct him privately : but he showed himself so violent, that 
I was compelled to manacle him, and had four policemen to 
accompany me. When he appeared outside, thus treated as a 
criminal, two ladies interceded in his favour : but I refused to 
listen to them, telling them that I was no magistrate : and, in 
order to avenge myself for some sharp language that he had 
used to me, I left the direct road, in order to make him go 
through the street where he lived. Although he had lowered 
his hat, he was immediately recognized, and was able to hear 
the various constructions, (none of them of course, very favour- 
able,) put by his neighbours upon the circumstance of his being 
thus dragged through the streets, a guarded and manacled 
prisoner." 

" * It is you,' cried he to me, * who are the cause of my suffer- 
ing this cruel humiliation : prepare, then, for a terrible revenge.' " 

" ' Insolent !' replied I, * while you were heaping insults upon 
me, you should have considered that others, as well as yourself, 
can have feelings of resentment,* and, as we were passing the 
house of Mr. Helvin, I lifted his hat, saying, * Know now, by 
yourself, the pain which shame can excite.' Lambert raised his 
eyes, saw the family of Mrs. Helvin, at the windows, and 
almost fainted with confusion. Every one exclaimed against 
this act of barbarity, and I was not sorry when we arrived at 
the residence of M. Grizel." 

" The evidence was favourable to Lambert. It appeared that 
he had protected from insult the wife and daughter of Mr. Prud- 
homme, a notary : and his excessive zeal in the affair was the 
reason of his being singled out by the police, while the real 
delinquents had prudenfiy edged off upon their arrival. Mr. 
Helvin complained of my conduct, and demanded punishment 
M. Grizel, after hearing me, replied, that everjrthing unpleasant 
that had occurred to Lambert, as far as I was concerned, had 
been entirely the result of his own hastiness ; that persons 
charged with maintaining order could only judge from appear- 
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ances, and that these had been decidedly against Lambert, 
whom, moreover, this affair would teach to respect lawful autho- 
rity, even when Ihe delegate of that authority was but a simple 
agent of the police. Mr. Helvin, pressed the matter no farther, 
but Lambert never afterwards encountered me without showing 
his resentment." 

After this recital, Bertrand told me that the event of the 
morning had furnished him with an opportunity, of which he 
wished to profit, to assure Lambert of his repentance and gra- 
titude. I encouraged him in this laudable intention, recom- 
mending him, at the same time, to defer it until the morrow, 
my intention being to prepare Lambert to receive him with 
affability. 

1 presented myself early the follovnng morning, at the house 
of Mr. Helvin, and requested him to use his influence with 
Lambert, to induce him to receive graciously the apologies of 
Bertrand. 

" You will find him," replied Mr. Helvin, " in the best dispo- 
sition ; his resentment has entirely vanished, and Bertrand will 
be certainly well received. When he came home yesterday 
evening, his appearance betrayed peculiar excitement; and, 
upon my inquiring its cause, he answered : ' I am a monster : 
an execrable thirst for vengeance has made me hesitate to suc- 
cour a fellow-man in the hour of danger. I was cruel enough 
to leave Bertrand to drown, when the extending of my hand 
would have saved him : however,' continued he, seeing that I 
regarded him with horror, ' a superior power, happily overcame 
the dictates of a detestable malice and I saved him : but he was 
hardly out of danger, when my hatred resumed its empire, and 
caused me to shun a reconciliation, of which my culpable hesi- 
tation had rendered me undeserving ; and it is only now when 
I have pondered on my fault, that my animosity is extinguished, 
and that I experience all the torments of remorse.* It was 
thus, accusing himself of inhumanity, that he related to me his 
adventure, which exhibits so striki9gly the struggle between 
anger and a naturally good disposition, — between an error of 
the head and kindness of heart My family, who regard him 
as a brother, joined me in soothing his self-reproach, and he 
goes out with us this evening to dine at the house of Mr. Prud- 
homme, who, having heard of his conduct in the affiair of yes- 
terday, has determined to offer him the hand of his daughter." 

Upon this, Mr. Helvin sent for Lambert, and related to him 
the subject of my visit. This young man said to me, in a tone 
of candour which charmed me. 

2 H 
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** Sir, not to have anticipated your object is to me a new 
source of reproach. Upon my return to the principle of for- 
giveness, and (with it) to the influence of true religion, the first 
mark of my repentance should have been to seek an interview 
with Bertrand ; but this fault can yet be rectified, and I shall 
instantly proceed to his residence." 

As he was preparing to depart, the wife and the three chil- 
dren of Bertrand were introduced, and threw themselves on their 
knees near the threshold, while the latter, without assuming 
this posture, cried with emotion. " I acknowledge, M. Lambert, 
that I have acted ill towards you ; but believe me I never en- 
tertained a feeling of lasting malice, and I should long ago have 
entreated your pardon, had not shame prevented me." 

Lambert here interrupted him, and embracing him cordially, 
said : — " My good friend, I have been at least as much in fault 
as you ; and have an equal right to render my apologies for the 
misunderstanding of that day. Since then, I sdone have been 
culpable'; for when you repented of a motion of anger which I 
had provoked, the desire of vengeance pushed me to the point 
of refusing you succour in your utmost need : and you will now 
serve me, by aiding me in inflicting a slight self-pimishment. 
Accept this watch ; the loss of it will remind me, I hope, that a 
man should be cautious how he offends another : that if anger 
causes him to commit a fault, he should at the return of reason, 
summon courage to acknowledge his regret : and finally, that, 
if he be sufficiently weak to dread the shame which vulgar 
souls attach to sentiments of true dignity, his conscience should 
at least guard him from all hatred of the person whom he has 
offended." 

" Your watch," said Bertrand, regarding the trinket, " is of 
too expensive a description for my station in life ; but it matters 
not. I accept it in the hope of recollecting when looking at 
the hour, that, being paid by the public, I ^ould perform my 
duties with moderation, and not give way to any feelings of 
private pique." 

A short time after this event, Lambert espoused the daughter 
of Mr. Prudhomme, and is now the partner of Mr. Helvin. 
Always disposed from his constitution to a certain irritability, 
he is restrained by the remembrance of the transaction with 
Bertrand. I was lately in his company, when, descending from 
a hackney-coach, he had a dispute with the coachman, and, 
although the latter was in the right, he had proceeded so far as 
to menace. I said to him, " Lambert, what hour is it ?" He re- 
garded me fixedly, pressed my hand in silence, satisfied the 
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coachman, and gave him a five-franc piece in addition to his 
fare. 

The above narrative will, I hope, go far to remove the im- 
pression which exists so extensively in the mind of the incon- 
siderate, that the acknowledgment of a fault lowers a man in 
the estimation of others. On the contrary, true and self-con- 
fiding nobleness of soul, trusting to its intrinsic worthiness for 
the approbation of all wise men, arrogates not to itself — that 
spotlessness which but one man has attained, but endeavours to 
show, by contrition and reparation that itsjerror is the result — not 
of habitual or deliberate bad intentions, but of fleeting and mo- 



OH! LET ME LAUGH SWEET MOTHER! 
By the Author of" Little lays," fyc. 

Oh 1 let me laugh, sweet mother ! 

My cheeks are pale vnth care ; 
And long His since the sunshine 

Of one faint smile play'd there ! 
Do'st see a light unearthly, 

Dance in my sunken eye ; 
Like the waning lamp emitting 

More brilliance but to die ? 

Oh I let me laugh, sweet mother I 

It tells that pain is o'er, 
And my free'd spirit journeys 

To a better, brighter shore ! 
Tell him who won and left me, 

When I am cold in death. 
That I forgave, and blessM him 

With my expiring breath ! 



n^entary excitement. 



Q. 
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A TALE OF POLAND. 



BY W. LAW GAUE. 



Those of the Polish army who survived the sad day of Warsaw 
retreated on Modlin, but there were several stragglers left in 
different parts of the city who found it extremely difficult to 
escape, and some, unable to accomplish it, fell into the hands 
of the infuriated Russians, and were either despatched on the 
spot, or were reserved for a more dreadful destiny. 

Among those left, was a young English officer, who had 
served in the Polish army with honour to himself and to his 
father-land : he had been present at most of the battles which 
were fought in that glorious, but alas! unsuccessful struggle 
for liberty. He happened to be staying at Warsaw at the out- 
break of the righteous revolt, and, at the first signal, had joined 
the army of the gallant and oppressed Poles : he had aided in 
driving Constantine and his hordes back to their frozen hills, 
and he saw the melancholy termination of the fatal tragedy on 
the same spot. Oft had friends and comrades fallen thick 
around him ; often had he beheld the Cossack and the Tartar 
fly before the victorious heroes of Poland: he had escaped 
unnumbered dangers ; but he had cause to regret that his bones 
were not resting with those of the martyrs, who repose on 
Ostrolenka*s gory field, or beneath the often blood-stained walls 
of the capital ; for they knew not of the miserable fate which 
awaited their imhappy land : he had lived to see her high and 
glorious hopes blasted ! her honour trampled in the dust ! her 
blooming daughters a prey to worse than Indian savages I her 
babes and her aged nobles torn from her bosom, and driven as 
cattle to the wilds of Siberia ! in short, nothing left but the 
imperishable glory of her deathless name. 

During the darkness of the night that succeeded this frightful 
day, he effected his escape by swimming over to the opposite 
side of the Vistula: he hastened from the neighbourhood of 
Warsaw, and shaped his course along the bank of the river, 
and as near as he could with safety keep ; journeying principally 
during the night, and lying all day hidden in the impenetrable 
woods and morasses with which the country abounds. 

* The sad scenes described In this paper, are not so unreal as some 
'ould suppose. See newspapers of January 1836. 
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During the whole of the third day after he left Warsaw, he 
had lain concealed in one of the forests, and towards evening 
he endeavoured to find his way out on the side opposite to that 
by which he entered : he had not proceeded far, when his atten- 
tion was arrested by a low moan, which appeared to come from 
some object near hira. He stopped, and listening attentively, 
heard it repeated. He had met with many distressed objects 
on his journey ; poor wretches, wounded, friendless, and house- 
less, driven into the woods by the savage barbarians who had 
overran their country : he had afforded them all the assistance 
in his power, which was, alas ! but little. The hour — the dreary 
solitude by which he was surrounded, did not daunt him ; he 
immediately set to work to discover the sufferer. Sheltered 
beneath a bush, he saw a female form leaning over a motionless 
child, and two other children sitting by her side. The darkness 
of the night hindered him from distinctly seeing the objects 
before him, and the female was so absorbed in her reflections, 
that she did not hear his approach, and he stood before her, 
while she imagined herself and her infants, the only inhabitants 
of the dreary wild. She was wee|»ing, and he heard her 
ezdaim — Heaven be praised, his sufferings, his sorrows, now 
are past I" and at the same moment lifting up her eyes, she 
observed the officer standing before her. She was alarmed, and 
gave a faint shriek ; but he immediately addressed her in the 
language of kindness and pity, and she, assured by his sincerity 
of manner, was soon composed. " Madam," he said, " I need 
not enquire the cause of your lamentable . situation ; I doubt 
not but you have fled from the barbarians who triumph over 
your ill-fated country ; your friends, your domestics murdered ; 
and you, I fear, are unaided, unprotected. 

Her tears and sorrows appeared now almost to deprive her 
of animation, and she lay for some minutes in a stupor of 
despair : on her partially recovering, he continued : — " The 
unfortunate ever share my pity ; I cannot withhold my aid, little 
as it is in my power to give, being a joint sufferer in the same 
holy cause. Rise, madam, follow me, and we will endeavour 
to find food and shelter for the night, and in the mean time we 
may think of some expedient, by which we may escape from 
the neighbourhood of our enemies.'' On hearing this, the 
lady, with frantic affection, pressed the lifeless infant to her 
bosom — the officer now first perceived it was dead — and cried : 
" No, no, can I leave my dear infant here, a prey to the wolf 
and the bear? rather let me remain and die, that in these 
solitudes our bones may mingle together, — that we, whom cruel 
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destiny drove friendless from our homei may not be parted in 



The two other children now awoke, and began "to weep : their 
voices roused the mother again to life, and the officer seized 
this as a favourable opportunity for inducing her to comply 
with his wishes : he implored her for their sakes, to preserve 
her own life and theirs : he told her, happier days might smile 
upon them, and that they might live to avenge their country's 
and their parent's wrongs. 

She listened attentively to this, and it appeared to produce a 
powerful impression on her mind ; dasping the dead infant to 
her bosom, she rose. He took one of the children in each hand, 
the eldest of whom, was not more than seven years of age, and 
led the way ; and ^e sorrowful group proceeded towards the 
outskirts of the forest Long and tedious was the road, for the 
underwood obstructed their steps, and they had nothing to 
direct them into any path. Frequently had the lady to stop, 
to rest her wearied limbs ; and the officer was obliged, alter- 
nately, to carry each of the children. At length they reached 
the extremity of the wood, and discovered a small road, which 
passed through land, that had once been under cultivation, but 
was now barren and desolate, entirely overgrown with weeds 
and briars, and most likely its tillers, had fallen, defending their 
beloved country ; this, path they followed for about a mile, and 
had almost despaired of finding a house ; when, to their delight, 
they saw a light burning, a short distance on the right : ti^ey 
went towards it, and found it proceeded from a peasant's cot- 
tage. The officer, knocked long and loudly at the door, but 
receiving no answer, opened it, and observed, sitting by the 
embers of an expiring fire, a poor, decrepit old man, who ap- 
peared through deafness not to have heard the noise : but no 
sooner did he perceive the stranger than he fell lifeless to the 
ground. After great exertions he was restored to life, and his 
joy was extreme, in finding a friend, where he expected a 
ruthless enemy. His violent emotion was occasioned by obser- 
ving the uniform of the officer ; which, he could not but suppose 
belonged to the enemies of his country. 

" Pardon, sir," he cried, " my weakness ; my sufferings have 
reduced me to imbecility. I am alone, the root, and yet the 
last remaining branch of my family : my sons, have long since 
shed their blood in defence of their country, Uieir home ; and, 
but this morning a foraging party of Russians visited my 
wretched hut; enraged at not finding anything worth their 
notice, they beat me unmercifully ; my ninety years forbad 
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resistance, but the partner of my life, though few years younger 
than myself, and almost as feeble, ventured to remonstrate with 
them ; the fiendly monsters instantly drove her to the back of 
the house, and there murdered her in the most revolting and 
barbarous manner ; it was alone for her that I could wish to 
live ; she was my only aid, my sole support ; the only staff on 
which I could rest, has been taken from me, and would to God, 
you had allowed me to die ; it would have been more merciful, 
than to have recalled me to this miserable existence." 

This mournful tale, affected the officer beyond the power of 
description : sad, and in silence, he led his unfortunate compa- 
nions into the house, and went out and sought fuel, with 
which to replenish the almost dying fire ; and having induced 
the lady to lay her dead child in a comer of the room, they 
gathered around the hearth, when he had an opportunity of 
observing his companions. 

The lady appeared to be about thirty years of age, and 
though pale and care-worn, her countenance plainly indicated 
her to possess a great and amiable soul : her manners, bespoke 
her polished and refined ; and told that she moved in a sphere, 
and "belonged to a class, elevated in the world ; but her motherly 
tenderness, and the kindness and purity of her soul, gave her 
claims to respect far greater than these. Of her children, the 
youngest, an infant, was dead ; the next was a girl of about 
four years of age, and the other a boy about seven. After they 
had warmed themselves, and had partaken of some wretched 
potatoes, which the officer had found in an outhouse, and which 
the Cossacks had not thought worth carrying away, he spread 
some straw, and laid the children to repose, and endeavoured 
to prevail on their mother to rest with diem : she declined the 
offer, and expressed her intention to sit during the night by the 
fire. They sat for a considerable time in silence : at length the 
officer ventured to address her. ** Madam, your misfortunes, 
afflict me beyond degree more than my own ; not to increase 
your sorrows, I will forget those that afflict me, but may a 
stranger, deeply interested in your afflictions, ask for a relation 
of those mournful circumstances, which have reduced you to 
your present imhappy condition : should you not object, it will 
tend to shorten the long tedious hours of night, and, I believe, 
afflictions fall lighter on the heart while they are conversed on, 
than when brooded over in silence and alone." The lady denied 
not his request, and drying her tears she began : — 

" I need scarcely inform you, that the horrors of war, and the 
barbarity of the enemy, have reduced me to my present condition 
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My husband, was a gentleman of considerable property, resident 
on the opposite side of the Vistula, about thirty miles below 
Warsaw. Our house stood on a delightful bank near the river, 
which, covered with flowers and shrubs, sloped gently down to 
the water's edge ; and was surrounded on every other side, with 
verdant groves, of every description of trees which flourish on 
our soil : there, with the most affectionate and tender of hus- 
bands, and these poor helpless babes, I thought in peace to end 
my days. My father, an aged man, was our pastor, and resided 
but a short distance from usw You may easily imagine, how 
blissful a life must have been, hid in the bosom of nature, sur- 
rounded by my dearest friends, and my time spent in the per- 
formance of ue most pleasing and tender duties ; but, alas ! 
alas ! all is past. I am no longer a wife, no more a daughter ; 
and of mother's feelings, I have only the most sorrowful re- 
maining !" 

Tears, which told of bitter anguish, chased each other down 
her cheeks, and for a time interrupted her melancholy narrative. 
She continued. — 

" You most probably are aware that the Russians, after hav- 
ing effectually surrounded the capitol, and dispersed the armies 
of our brave defenders; endeavoured to compel the people 
wherever they came, to swear allegiance to'the emperor. They 
wer^ promised, and threatened ; indeed, no pains were spared 
to induce them to comply." 

" A few patriotic gentlemen, and among them my husband, 
endeavoured to convince the Russian authorities, that the pecv- 
ple never would take the oath ; and that compulsory measures 
would only tend to increase their rage and hatred towards their 
invaders, and, for my own part, *' he added, I am fully de- 
termined never to swear it ; my double capacity, of Citizen and 
Magistrate, effectually prevents me, so long as our legislature has 
not loosed the bands that bind me to my country ; and I will 
forfeit my^egiance only with my life. If you will not credit 
my invincible resolution, which is a proof how faithfully I 
would adhere to your oath, should I be under the dreadful ae- 
i^essity of taking it, you may make me your prisoner 
you may do with me as you please,—- deprive me of all I 
possess, — ^my property, — ^my cluldren, — my wife, — even my 
life is in your hands ; but my honour is in my own keeping,-* 
it shall be preserved unstained.'' 

** These representations were entirely unavailing, and a final 
day was named, when the people were to choose between death 
and the oath. This dreadful day soon arrived. My father was 
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the first called on to comply : he had hitherto steadfastly refused 
to do it, and did so even now. You can take my life/' he said : 
** at eighty years we have not much to wish to live for, and to 
procure a few days more existence, 1 will not sully at its close, 
a life, spent in the pursuit of honour and virtue." 

The Russian commander, threatened him with Siberia, and two 
Cossacks laid hold on him to lead him out : alas ! his eighty 
years triumphed : " barbarians," he cried, ** murder me here, at 
the foot of this altar, whose servant I so long have been, that 
my bones may rest with those of my dearest friends, or — read 
me your oath," and he took it. 

" The people did not, as had been expected, follow the ex- 
ample of their venerable pastor, and the Commander, was 
obliged to give way to their unconquerable spirit : he then ad- 
dressed himself to my husband, — ** I have caused a copy of your 
protest to be drawn up and transmitted to the Commander-in- 
chief ; in the mean time, you await your doom.*' 

''With feelings, wavering between joy and fear, I saw him re- 
turn : when I heard his determination, I tried in vain all the 
tender endearments of love ; all that an affectionate wife could 
do, to induce him, should he have the dreadful privilege of 
chusing between death and compliance, to adopt the latter. I 
would rather have borne with him the worst rigours of banish- 
ment — all the misery our barbarous foes could inflict, than he 
should have taken the oath ; but, gracious Heaven, the thought 
of parting with him for ever was worse, worse to me than death, 
in any shape." 

^ In vain, I endeavoured to convince him, in a manner, that 
appeared to me unanswerable, that a compulsory oath could not 
be binding. He answered — " if it is not binding, why should I 
take it ? tiiere is no medium between fulfilling our duty, and en- 
tirely neglecting it s should we even think we have found one, 
let us beware of it, for in the end it will deceive, and eventually 
hasten that destruction, which we thought by such means to 
avert What can assure you that this oath, which now appears 
to you so innocent a means of preserving our happiness, would 
not tend, at no distant period, to destroy it ? What would then 
uphold ottr courage and support us under our afflictions ? not 
the pleasing retrospect of duties fulfilled, of sufferings un- 
deserved : even our love, which is now our only comfort, might 
then be to us a cause of sorrow, could we, for a moment attri- 
bute our misfortunes to it : how would you feel, under such cir- 
cumstances in your conscience ? or, if your husband, in a 
moment of weakness, reproached you with having induced him 
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to swerve from duty and honour ; rather let us meet the danger 
while we possess those dignified comforts. We must not always, 
regardless of future consequences, regulate our conduct with an 
eye to present good, or, what could assure you, that under other 
dreumstances, I might not as easily breiJc the solemn oath I 
swore to you at the altar, as I should, were I to comply with 
your wishes, those sworn to my country : if I acted otherwise, 
I should be unworthy your love, for she had my oaths before 
you; I was a citizen and a magistrate, ere I became a husband 
and a father ; and judge, of what I would do for you, by what I 
do for her, were the demands of my coimtry satisfied, or had I 
more than one life to sacrifice." 

* Circumstances sometimes occur, in which death alone can 
preserve unstained our honour, above comparison, the greatest 
treasure we have to preserve. It is necessary, that I in time 
prepare myself for whatever it may be my fate to undergo : 
instead then, of combatting on the side of affection, go over to 
that of reason and virtue : imitate the Roman matron ! twist the 
dagger in your bosom, and tell your husband it pains you not : 
yes, tell him, oh ! tell him, that to part from you, and the dear 
offspring of our affection, shall not be difficult " — and we fell, 
weeping, into each others arms.' " 

** I never, from this time, sought to alter his determination." 

** Man, belongs to the state ; " I had often heard him say, 
without understanding its meaning : the dreadful truth, in all its 
horrors, now forced itself on my mind ; well then, I thought, 
woman, poor woman must be sacrificed. 

** Shame, at not possessing the same greatness of soul as my 
husband, induced me to affect an imaginary tranquillity, which 
alas I but little resembled reality. I sometimes managed to con- 
verse on our affairs without weeping, which appeared to give 
him the greatest possible delight; but a feeling, which I 
cannot describe, pressed me to the dust : he had never until 
now appeared so dear to me ; I looked on him as a superior 
being, and endeavoured, by all the means in my power, to per- 
suade myself of the truth of this idea : for I believed I should 
find consolation from it, as the hour of our separation ap- 
proached. 

** Under our present circumstances we found but little 
comfort, in what before had been a source of unalloyed happi- 
ness, our children's innocent diversions and caresses ; we could 
not look on them without sorrow, and deploring the miserable 
destiny that appeared to await them ; but we found more than 
U9ual in deeds of charity. Every poor neighbour had always 
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been certain to find with us work and bread ; it had always been 
the chief pleasure of my heart to do good, but never, had I 
found the feeling so powerful, so exquisite as now. Alas ! you 
can scarcely imagine of what little value property appears^ when 
the heart is threatened with superior losses ; from the moment 
that I saw my husband's life in danger, nothing that I possessed 
coiild afford me the smallest degree of pleasure. I often said 
to myself, does it require such circumstances as mine, to 
enable us to place its proper value on gold ? or to learn us how 
much we are indebted to our unfortunate fellow beings, for 
those delightful feelings which fall to our portion, after 
relieving the needy, or comforting the distressed. 

My husband, at the first news of the enemies approach, 
caused all our com to be ground and made into bread, and all 
our cattle, except a few cows, to be slaughtered, and presented 
the whole to the army. 

" The rich," he often said, " more particularly experience the 
effects of good government, and it is therefore more our duty 
to support it, and to shew our fellow citizens that we consider 
no sacrifice too great, by which we can aid the defence of our 
common country. Who is it, that has most to fear from a vic- 
torious enemy ? not the poor tradesman, or those who labour 
for their daily bread ; they are sure to find support ; the enemy, 
has as much occasion for their services as their countrymen : it 
is the rich; it is their treasures that arouse the cupidity of 
the invader ; and it is with their own gold that their chains are 
rivetted. 

" From this moment, give up every luxury ; every dear- 
bought pleasure is a crime when our country is in danger, and 
when on every side, distressed fellow creatures implore our aid. 
Each farthing, laid on the altars of our father-land, is a loan 
that returns an invaluable interest. 

" How miserable should we be, were we deprived of our 
estate without being pitied by a single individual whose tears 
we had dried, or whose hunger we had appeased." This made 
on me a deep and lasting impression. 

" We were every day employed in dealing out flour to the 
poor ; and when our stores were exhausted, which soon hap- 
pened as the nmnber of the poor increased daily, we purchased 
com and replenished them anew ; in this way, all our disposable 
property was soon exhausted : no sooner was this the case, than 
I sent, without my husband's knowledge, my jewels to the 
nearest town for sfde, and obtained for them sufficient money 
to purchase another large supply of com. I had never thought 
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those trifles could have imparted to me the celestial power they 
now produced, and the more than affectionate embrace which 
I received from my husband when it came to his knowledge, 
richly repaid me for the paltry sacrifice I had made : I could not 
consider myself worthy of the praise he lavished on me. for an 
act so comparatively trifling ; for to the discreet and virtuous, 
jewels are almost valueless ; though it is to be regretted that too 
often, the poor man scruples not to commit a dishonest act, to 
enable him to hang a chain around his wife's neck ; nor the rich, 
to leave misfortune unaided, that he may present his lady with 
brilliants, of the most exquisite lustre. 

(To be Continued). 



I'LL COME TO THEE. 
Bp the Author of the ** Maniac Lover** fyc. 

When the sun's last ray^is streaming, 

In a flood of golden light. 
And the eveming star is beaming, 

'Mid the silence of the night. 

I'll come to thee. 

When the butterfly is hieing, 

To its home within the rose, 
And the zephyrs gently sighing, 

Woo the flowrets to repose. 

I'll come to thee. 
When the winds are calmly sleeping, 

Like a wild wolf in his lair, 
And the bright eyed stars seem weeping. 

As the dew falls through the air. 

I'll come to thee. 

When the moon's pale ray is gleaming, 
O'er lake, and tree, and tower ; 

And the fay's bright eyes are beaming, 
Like gems from every flower. 

I'll come to thee. 

When the gentlest hearts are beating. 

As the blissful moments fly ; 
And the brightest eyes are weeping, 

As the parting hour draws nigh. 

I'll come to thee. 
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Poetry is a noun rendered from a Greek word, and signifies 
the art of making verses. So few, however, have arrived at any 
distinguishing excellence in this science, and such is the noble 



human mind, and by which its greatest champions have been 
immortalized ; that its study, or at least its attainment, has 
hitherto been deemed difficult — almost insuperable. Alas! 
men of the greatest, of unfathomable genius have in the exercise 
of this exalted attainment drawn the veil of deception over the 
natural beauty of philosophy, and truth 1 Do they not talk of 
the muses, of inspiration, and of other favours requisite to the 
acquirement of merely being able to arrange words and sounds ? 
And in what I ask, save in these two latter alone, does poetry 
differ from prosaic composition ? 

I shall not here enter into a detail of its elements, nor is it 
perhaps requisite to do so, in order to give you the most com- 
prehensive view of it Such a course would in fact be out of 
keeping with the limit prescribed to my present inquiry, and 
with the analogies of a popular paper, especially where topics 
are merely introduced not for an isolated but a general canvass. 

AH know that a certain airangement of sounds in exact order 
will enable them on being vibrated, to produce chords, which if 
tastefully combined and happily modulated, give rise to the 
most dehghtful music. So it is with words, and we shall find 
that poetry, so far as relates to its composition, obeys precisely 
analogous laws. Words are partly accented, and partly not so ; 
i. e. the stress of sound in discoursing falls on some especial por- 
tion of each, or uniformly upon the whole of a syllable, hence 
if the different parts of a sentence be so fixed as that sounds 
of a similar magnitude recur, after equal lapses of time, vocal 
Juirmony is the result, and herein consists the entire of the 
secrets with which the wildest woods and flower-gardens of 
Parnassus, and Castalia's heavenliest springs abound, so far as 
regards the metre of versification. The distances which inter- 
pose between the vocals, oi; sounds which harmonize, are called 
feet in this metrical sense and may have great disparity in 
length in different languages, and it is owing to the latter 
consideratibn that poetry is generally the best in those of the 
most elegant and refined description, as the Greek, Latin, and 
English. 
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But although sound in its loudest part comes out of some 
particular portion of a word, constituting stress or emphasis, and 
which should be kept in statu quo according as custom and 
analogy may have fixed it, and although whenever two or more 
of these vibrate in the way above described, harmony as cer- 
tainly results as two and two produce four, something more is 
wanting to make up what we call rhyme, and the nature of this 
is 80 self-evident that it hardly need be adverted to. I mean 
the recurrence of two sounds after equal lapses of time, not 
such as harmonize by chords, but such as are precisely of like 
tone, and give a grace to melody, merely on the principle of 
aggregation, just in the same way as two or more similar notes 
in music, as D. D. D. harmonize, and deepen and lengthen the 
vibration of each, without deviating from the sound of any of 
the others. Rhyme then is simply a melody produced by 
words of alike accentuation, and of similar sounds recurring 
after measured or metrical intervals, and is nothing more than 
blank verse with these distinctions. But it will be said that if 
such are the principles on which the art of poetry rests, any 
schoolboy might become master of them, so that we ought to 
meet poets in all who have some pretensions to learning ? No. 
Although music is the harmony of sounds, and versification the 
metriced adjustment of words, wonder and delight are to be 
created in the mind, only by a happy order of the ideas which 
are capable of exciting fhem. Besides the grace derived from 
metrical arrangement, and the harmony of sounds, poetry can- 
not be good u^ess it be made the vehicle of natural, striking, 
and pleasurable ideas, although the latter may be either real or 
fictitious. Whether in the reading, therefore, of verse or of music, 
we should bear in view a just distinction between that which 
merely produces harmony, and that which appeals to the under- 
standing — the one being no more interesting than the continued 
tuning of a musical instrument, while the other, divested of the 
laws of versification, would be nothing more than prose run 
mad. Yet the science of poetry is one of the most exalted with 
which the human mind can grapple, and stands perhaps second 
only to that of eloquence. "Who's fame has proved so imperish- 
able as the Epic Bard's ? Who conveys such noble sentiments 
or whom have we upon record rising with such chaste, unim- 
passioned vigour to plead the cause of virtue ? What has 
tended to break in pieces the chains of slavery, and to expose 
every species of tyranny and oppression, so much as poetry ? 
Where has beauty found so many patrons ? Is not poetry the 
great vehicle in which the fame of the lover, the warrior, the 
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Statesman, or the philanthropist, rides to be silvered o*er and 
become more beautiful as it passes through time. 

In music, harmonious melody is all that can be achieved or 
expected, and contains all its perfection, while in versifying it 
must not be forgotten that this is merely the organ of ideas 
and cannot prdduce real delight, unless the latter be in them- 
selves interesting, and hence it is that men possessing the most 
magnanimous minds, the most vigorous imaginations, and the 
most persuasive systems of narration have been our immortal 
poets. But a story may be well narrated — a battle well described 
—or a love afiftdr aptly depicted in prose, and the only difference 
between prose and verse consists in the harmony I have endea- 
voured to show you. What then you will ask becomes of the 
muses ? of the mystery with which poets have been accustomed 
to veil themselves? of the self-complaisance of Horace, of 
Dryden, and of Burns ? In answer to these questions I will put 
another, viz. do not our preachers address themselves, by way 
of introduction in their sermons, to God, or to the latter in His 
three different Godheads, and yet nobody believes that a jot of 
the science, or of the strength or value of their arguments 
depends upon anything but their previous knowledge, and their 
capability of producing logical discourses. The pathos, however, 
of verse, does not depend chiefly on the harmony of its numbers, 
but upon a happy assemblage and relation of events ; together 
with a natural and striking anticipation of those incidents which 
by a species of induction turn up according to the common 
course of human affairs. And yet without the assistance of metre 
the most important historical records, the most elaborate aud pa- 
triotic relation of military triumphs, of the just punishment of 
vice, and laudable reward of virtue, would come infinitely short 
of that perfection, which, while it excites our interest, should at 
the same time throw the faculties of the mind into a state of 
delightful sympathy. Is not such the truth of Gulliver's travels ? 
of the Vicar of Wakefield, and of Hervey's Meditations ? Look 
how Virgil has blended history with fiction, and who would 
not rather read the iEneid than some of precisely the same in- 
cidents, as occur in the latter, in that great historian Sallust ; 
or even in the pages of that immortal orator Cicero ? What I 
ask, but verse and the noble power of the Roman Epic Poet, 
could have infused such an air of interesting felicity, into the 
story of Camilla, who was in fact although a brave woman, 
' nothing more than a female soldier ? 

I conclude with an example composed in a leisure hour ; 
the merits of which, of course, will be wholly jeft to the decision 
of the reader ; but bearing in view the nature of this essay, it 
may not be out of place here. 
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TO LOVE. 

The garlands that kind friendships wreathe, 

The smiles of beauty and the spells, 
That dwell in melody but breathe, 

A fascinating charm, which tells, 
They are bright meteors fled to earth ; 

Prom paradise where rests thy home ; 
Like other lights of Heavenly birth, 

So thine unearthly here do roam. 

All other feelings we possess. 

Would make a desert of the*heart, 
And fill the mind with dire distress. 

For who would be a slave to art, 
Unless reward were due to toil ? 

Affection's dearest tie — the lAired 
Around which joy itself doth coil, 

Would break if love were not its thread. 

Does griefs cold hand oppress the soul ? 

As when a star illumes the sky ; 
Though storms obscure and thunders roll. 

Still by her light relieves the eye ; 
Or in a tempest when a calm, 

Upon the ear its stillness throws, 
So thou dost drop thy blessed balm, 

Into the stream where sorrow flows. 

The toy and plaything of the child. 

The sweet remembered lullaby. 
The mother's accents when she smiled, 

The pride that lit the father's eye ; 
Were all once dear, but soon the star, 

Of infancy had set. And timet 
Preceding held those joys afar, 

While HeaVn in pity gave me thine. 

Thou canst not die — then why in vain, 

Should tyranny invade thy path ? 
Or slavery dare on thee her chain ? 

Or envy sate on thee his wrath ? 
Thou art the soul's sweet sympathy, 

A conscious hope of kindred fire, 
A lamp to guide mortality, 

Though every other joy expire. H. 
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" 'Twas but a moment, and yet in that time 

She crowd'd the impressions of many an hour : 

Her eye had a glow like the snn of her clime 

Which wak'd every feeling at once into flower !" — Moore. 



Flo&ence 1 Beautiful Florence ! While my pen traces thy 
magic name, my fancy wanders back to thee as thou wert when 
I was last a dweller within thy walls ; in imagination I gaze 
upon thy fairy-like ' scenery, or float upon thy calm sunny 
waters. 

It was at a festival given in this city, that I first beheld the 
heroine of the following sketch. 

Gabriella Vienzi was then very young, but girls ripen into 
womanhood much earlier there, than in our colder climate. 
Her eyes were the most beautiful I ever beheld, large, black, 
and very brilliant ; her complexion was dark, but clear, and 
richly coloured; the pearly whiteness of her teeth became 
visible every time she smiled, yrhich was not seldom, for she 
appeared very careless and happy. She wore on that night a 
dress of snowy crape, confined round the waist by a zone of 
pearls ; rows of the same were bruded with and hung down, 
glistening amidst her raven tresses. What struck me as 
something strange, was, that all the girls about her own age 
seemed to be fond of her : this is seldom the case where the 
individual is young, and beautiful ; feelings of envy and jealousy 
are too apt to intrude. But it was not so now, all loved and 
pitied her, although few who looked on that bright young face 
would have deemed her to be an object of pity. 

A little apart firom the group that surrounded Gabriella stood 
an old man ; his shrunken and feeble frame, bent eagerly 
forward, and the piercing glance of his keen grey eyes fixed on 
her with an expression of exultation and triumph. His features 
were pale and withered, and there was something repelling in 
their cold and pasuonless rigidity. This was the Senor Zar- 
mondi! In his youth he had been a spendthrift; in his 
manhood a hard, extortioning, griping miser, coining as it were, 
the very hearts' blood of his fellow creatures into gold ; and 
now, in his second childhood, had again become somewhat 
prodigal, as the costly jewels which glittered on the neck and 

arms of Gabriella, bore ample testimony. Those who would 
2 I 
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know the connecting link which united the destinies of the 
young and beautiful, with the aged and decrepid, have only to 
peruse the following sketch. 

Franco Vienzi was one of those characters, which are almost 
peculiarly foreign; we have nothing assimilating to them in 
£ngland. He was extensively connected with a gang of pros- 
cribed and desperate men, and held secret communication with 
all the pirate vessels which occasionally cruised near the coast. 
He lived, as the saying is, on his wits, and yet took his place in 
society among the nobles of the land. This could not last for 
ever ; the crisis of his fate was fast approaching— difficulties and 
dangers surrounded him on every side, from which a large sum 
of money, to be expended in bribes, could alone extricate him. 
But how was the money to be raised ? He had recourse to 
Zarmondi, who was known to be immensely rich, and the 
miser refused to accept the frail security he offered. Vienzi 
was at that time a widower with two daughters; the eldest 
Bianca, might have been reckoned by some extremely beautifrd ; 
her eyes were large and of melting softness, her complexion a 
pure dazzling white, and, except on occasions when anger, or 
some other emotion, sent the rich blood mantling to her pale 
cheeks, she more resembled the perfect finish of a statuary, than 
a living and breathing creature. 

The young GabrieUa, although then a mere child, gave pro- 
mise of what she afterwards became, — the loveliest female of 
her time. 

Zarmondi, it appears, had been struck by the pensive graces 
of the elder sister, although the great disparity of their ages 
rendered him silent. But an opportunity had now presented itself^ 
which promised to gratify both his avarice and his love. He 
agreed to accept Vienzi's bond, with heavy interest, on condi- 
tion that if the money was not forthcoming, on a certain day, 
Bianca should be his bride. Rendered desperate by circum- 
stances, Vienzi signed the agreement, but without at that time 
entertaining the slightest idea of sacrificing his child ; and 
Bianca, ia happy ignorance of the fate wMch awaited her, 
yielded up her youthfrd and ardent affections to the companion 
of her. childhood, the lover of her girlhood, Lindor Geiubeli, 
unconscious that she was wrong in so doing. They had been 
brought up together, and the separation which they endured, 
when Lindor quitted Vienzi's roof to begin life on his own 
account, did not alter the love of either. They continued to 
meet, and correspond almost daily. Time meanwhile stole on 
with its rapid and noiseless flight, and Vienzi scarcely endea- 
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vouredto raise the enormous sum ; perhaps his daughter's peace 
of mind was of little value to him, for he had never been a 
kind parent. The date of the bond expired, Vienzi could not 
redeem it, and the miser came that same evening to claim his 
bride. The blow fell suddenly and fearfully on Bianca, when 
she heard that her father had sold her to Zarmondi, but she 
dared not complain. Her father told her that his life was in 
her hands, that by one word of refusal, one murmur, she would 
destroy him for ever ; and he alternately threatened and en- 
treated, terrified and soothed her, until the bewildered girl 
became a passive instrument in his hands. She had no one in 
whom she could confide, no one to advise and console her, for 
her sister she considered as too much of a child to be of any 
service in the present emergency. But Gabriella, with her 
usual keeiiness and quickness of apprehension, understood 
perfectly how njatters were going on. She was necessarily the 
companion of the timid Bianca, in her stolen interviews with 
her lover, and an unnoticed spectator of their affliction ; she 
^heard all Geiubeli's passionate and earnest entreaties to her 
sister, to quit her cruel parent, and forsaking country and kin- 
dred, trust all her future happiness to his love and honour. 
But the unhappy girl knew too well the fatal consequences of 
such a step ; she feared that the undying curse of the father she 
should sacrifice, would cling to her, and haunt her, even though 
the deep waters of the ocean should divide them. 

On such occasions as these, Gabriella would sit apart and 
weep ; it was all she could then do. 

She was enthusiastically fond of her sister, regarding her 
Almost in the light of a superior being. She remembered with 
gratitude, how often that slight form had stood between her and 
-her father's wrath, even his blows, which her high and reckless 
spirit often provoked. And Bianca's slightest word met with 
more attention, than the sternest command of the tyrannical 
Vienzi, for Bianca alone fathomed the depths of that wild and 
uncurbed spirit ^hich may be led by kindness, but by harsh- 
ness, never. . The two months which were to elapse ere the 
marriage ceremony took place were nearly over, and Zarmondi 
had, from time to time, forwarded the most costly presents to 
his betrothed; all of which were by her scarcely looked upon, and - 
flung aside ; but her young sister would clasp the gems upon 
her neck, or twine them amongst her dark tresses, regarding her- 
self all the while in a mirror, with evident delight and satisfac- 
tion. She now enjoyed some respite from her father's ill • 
humour, for his attention was wholly engrossed in preparing for 
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the approaching nuptials; and she dreaded to look forward 
to the time when this excitement should have passed away, 
and she should be left alone with him ; with no gentle sister 
to love her, and to shield her from his fierce passions. 

The evening previous to that fixed on for the solemnization 
of the marriage, Zarmondi spent at the house of his intended 
bride ; and, perhaps, a mor6 gloomy trio were never assembled 
on any occasion. Bianca, conscious that the basilisk eyes of her 
parent, followed every look and motion of her's, was silent and 
embarrassed : Vienzi's assumed gaiety, soon wore itself away, 
and his laugh became hollow and mirthless: while the stony 
glance of the miser, marked with keen and silent vigilance aU 
that took place around him. Just before his departure, he pro- 
duced, from an envelope of the softest cotton, a coronet of fine 
gold, in the centre of which was set a large and splendid opal, which 
burned and glittered, as if it really possessed the fabled power 
and influence ascribed to that precious stone. It was his bridal 
gift ! and the trembling Bianca shrunk involuntarily back as he 
extended it towards her ; and as her father impatiently snatched 
it and placed it on her head, she screamed with sudden and un- 
defined fear. It seemed as if that narrow circlet of gold was 
scorching her brow, even to the very brain ; and flinging it on 
the ground, she sank at the feet of Zarmondi, and held up her 
clasped hands imploringly towards him. 

" Take it !" she said, " oh, take away all your splendid gifts, 
and restore to me my freedom 

" You are free !" said the miser, raising her from the ground, 
and supporting her to a seat " Vienzi, receive back thy child, 
but take heed of thine own life, for it is in my hands, and for- 
feited to my justice." 

He turned to depart, but Bianca sprang after him, and cling- 
ing to the skirts of his robe implored him to hear her. 

" Is there no way ?" she frantically enquired ; " No way to 
save my father, but by this dreadful self-immolation." 

" None," replied the miser calmly. 

Bianca gazed with frenzied eagerness, alternately at his iron 
countenance, and the passionate demoniacal look of Vienzi, who 
stood behind her pale with rage and fear. There was no hope in 
either, and she averted her head, and wept in an agony that 
mocked controul. 

" This is trifling," said the miser, after a long silence broken 
only by the sobs of his victim. " Senor, I have bought and 
paid for thy daughter, with pure gold, and if my bride is not 
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forthcoming, I will have deep and deadly vengeance — blood 
alone shall cancel that bond.'' 

^ Yienzi shuddered, but the pale and statue-like girl, who knelt 
at his feet, had yet power to save him, and he resolved that she 
should. He bent over her and whispered in her ear, but the 
words he pronounced were inaudible to all else, they were like 
the hissing of a snake. Whatever might have been their im- 
port, they seemed to have produced the desired effect. Bianca 
arose like one under the influence of a charm, and dragged her 
feeble limbs towards the spot where Zarmondi 'sat in haughty 
and unmoved silence. The crisis of her fate was come. But 
at that moment the silken curtains, which divided the apart- 
ment from the anti-room beyond it, were flung suddenly back, 
and the countenance of Gabriella, bright in youthful beauty 
smiled in upon them. She came forward with a proud, firm 
step, her slight form set off to the utmost advantage by the rich 
dress in which she had attired herself, and her dark shining 
curls waving around her like a cloud. 

" Senor Zarmondi,'^ she said, pausing before him, " suffer me 
to be your bride. Instead of my sister." 

Her low musical voice, and exceeding loveliness, softened the 
heart even of that obdurate old man. 

" What silent Senor said the maiden, a little haughtily, 
" surely my proposal requires no deliberation ? You will have 
to wait another twelvemonth before I shall be old enough to 
marry you. But meanwhile I shall have learned to love you, 
which Bianca never will. Besides am I not much handsomer 
than my sister ?" 

The miser glanced from the glowing countenance of the 
speaker, to the colourless, rigid face of Bianca, and his resolu- 
tion was taken. 

" Be it so," he replied, " if the Senor Vienzi has no objection. 
I will wait for my bride yet another year." 

The almost despairing father joyfully embraced the preserver 
of his fame, perhaps even of his life; and eagerly set to work to 
draw up this second agreement. But when all the signatures 
but Galbriella's were affixed to it, she hesitated, and holding the" 
pen in her hand said — 

" Father, before I trace one single letter, I must have your 
solemn promise, of which the Senor shall be a witness, that 
you will suffer the union of Bianca and Geiubeli to take place 
to-morrow, instead of the one intended to have been accom- 
plished. And that you will be present to give your countenance 
and blessing to them. For if I know Lindor Geiubeli, he will 
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not ask anything but your blessing, as my sister's portion, and" 
that must not be refused." 

The present was not a moment to refuse any request of the* 
triumphant girl's ; Vienzi having unwillingly assented, she 
affixed her name to the agreement and delivered it with a 
smile to Zarmondi, who took his leave fascinated by her wit and 
beauty, and not in the least regretting the exchange he had 
made. 

I will not attempt to describe the emotions of Bianca, when 
a sense of her sister's generous self-sacrifice, broke upon her 
shattered mind; what rapturous tears, what tender caresses 
followed. But Gabriella declared that there was no time even 
for gratitude, and she busied herself in preparing for the wedding. 
Who shall say how soothingly the blessings of the youthful pair 
sank upon her soul, and with what intensity of joy she gazed for 
the first time upon happiness of her own creating. 

From that time, the destiny of the young Florentine under- 
went an entire change. She was no longer the slave of her 
father's passions, but the mistress of her own ; no longer the 
tyrannized over, but the tyrant. She issued joyously from the 
dull seclusion, and the iron rul6 of home, and revelled with 
wild and reckless gaiety in all the pleasures of the world. 
She laughed when they pitied her ; and indeed such a senti- 
ment seemed misplaced, when the eye gazed on the pride and 
glory of her beauty, bedecked with gold, and diamonds, which 
a princess might have envied ; and enjoying the adulation and 
flattery, which everywhere followed her steps. The more ex- 
perienced knew that this could not last long ; and that the very 
enthusiasm and ardour of her nature, laid her open to passions, 
the most dangerous and intoxicating. 

Zarmondi idolized his betrothed. He was both proud and 
jealous of her attractions. His eyes followed her every move- 
ment, and action, but could detect nothing to raise a doubt in 
his mind. 

Meanwhile the year was drawing rapidly to a close, and yet no 
alteration was visible in the mirthful and happy bride elect Her 
watchful sister alone could see a change. Perhaps, sad and 
bitter experience, had rendered her keen-sighted in such 
matters. She had noticed that the light of Gabriella's brilliant 
eyes had become more softened, and subdued ; that her laugh, 
though not less frequent, became forced, and unnatural; and 
that the colour came and went on her cheeks at the mention of 
one particular name. But all these evidences of a hopeless 
love she carefully hoarded in her own bosom, and Gabriella was 
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UDConscious that her secret had passed from her. The pity of 
her young companions, now began to be absorbed in envy, as 
they saw the splendid equipage, and costly presents, which 
Zarmondi bestowed on his young bride; and many thought 
that after all, the rich, and indulgent old miser, with one foot 
in his grave, was no such despicable match for a portionless 
girl. 

The day at length arrived ; a day long remembered in Flo- 
rence ; and the smiling bride yielded up her willing hand, and 
returned in state to the splendid paUazzo of her hnsband. 
Throughont the whole ceremony, the watchful eyes of Senora 
Geiubeli never wandered from the countenance of her sister. 
Once as they stood before the altar, she shuddered at the 
fearful expression which passed over it, as the wandering eyes 
of the bride encountered the glance of some one in the surround- 
ing multitude, and she feared that she would faint, so pale did 
she become — ^but whatever was the cause of her emotion, 
Gabriella quickly recovered herself, and went through the 
ceremony with extraordinary self-possession for one so young. 

The excitement, and festivity of the day, proved too much for 
the enfeebled frame of Zarmondi. Towards noon he complained 
of lassitude and fatigue, and retired for a few hours to repose. 

In the fascinating society of Gabriella, his absence was scarcely 
noticed ; until waiting to be led to the banquet, she sent a mes- 
senger in quest of her absent lord. The man returned pale 
with horror and affright ; he murmured a few words to Vienzi, 
and then the hoarse whisper went round until it reached the 
e^s of the widowed bride, who uttering a thrilling scream 
sank lifeless on the ground. 

It seems that the messenger had found Zarmondi, lying on a 
couch, in his dressing room quite dead : the costly robes of the 
bridegroom contrasting fearfully with the rigid limbs, and 
withered livid features which they surrounded. 

When Gabriella recovered from the long illness which this 
sudden shock threw her into, she found herself mistress of one 
of the largest estates in Florence ; and after a year devoted to 
mourning, she did, what no one was surprized at, gave her hand 
to the Due de Louvers, a handsome and insinuating nobleman. 

It would have been unnatural to have supposed that she could 
sincerely regret the death of her first admirer, when it had so 
enriched herself ; besides, the great difference of their ages 
prevented her thinking of that match with any other feelings 
than those of ambition. And when therefore, the first vio- 
lence of her grief, at a catastrophe so horrible, had passed away, 
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every one expected that she would marry agdn. But Bianca 
alone sorrowed over the object of her second choice ; for the 
Due, although he had succeeded in concealing it from Gabriella, 
bore but a very indifferent character. He had sought and ob- 
tained her young heart, not to return the rich gift with his own, 
but because he thirsted for the gold which she would bring 
with her as a dowry ; and the young wife, too keen-sighted for 
her own peace of mind, soon fathomed the character of her 
ambitious and reckless husband. 

It has been said, that woman's love is beautiful, and all en- 
during ; but her vengeance, sudden, and fearful : and the one 
sentiment is engendered by the other. In those whose affections 
are the strongest, we often find their resentments proportionately 
deep and fearful. And thus it was with Gabriella ! She bore 
all for awhile; longer than any one who knew her proud 
spirit would have deemed it possible : but she did endure his 
poldness — ^his taunts — and even his cruelty : for she had been 
brought up in a rough school and inured to unkindness from 
her childhood. But there was one thing she could not bear, — 
his infidelity. 

Her brain reeled, and her heart sank, under that trial ; for 
she had loved, and until now had fancied herself beloved in 
return. With all the fervour of a passionate and deceived 
woman, she upbraided de Louvers with his crime. And her 
answer was his careless and mocking laugh. She threatened, 
and all the evil passions of a Vienzi, flashed from her glittering 
eyes while she spoke. But the contemptuous, and ill-timed 
mirth of the Due quailed not beneath her fierce menaces ; and 
he dared her to do her worst. He relied too fatally on t^e 
affections which he thus wantonly trifled with. 

" Be it so I" muttered the young Duchess between her ground 
teeth ; I had hoped de Louvers, in the hours of youthful pride, 
and trust, that we might live always together. It is enough 
now if we perish thus." 

The following day the Due was brought before the tribunal, 
charged by his wife with the wilful murder of the Senor Zar- 
mondi, by administering poison to him on his wedding day ; 
and the facts being proved beyond doubt he paid the forfeiture 
of crime and ambition on the scaffold. 

Gabriella was reprieved ; but it would have been more mer- 
ciful in the judges to have doomed them both. But although 
she escaped the arm of the law, death was not to be deprived 
of his victim ; for as the mournful bell ceased to toll on the 
morning on which her husband was executed, she writhed sud- 
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denly as if in pain, and expired on the bosom of her affectionate 
and pitying Bianca. 

The remembrance of the beautiful Florentine, is passing 
gradually from the minds of all, save that gentle and sorrowing 
sister for whom she sacrificed herself. 



ADDRESSED TO H. R. H. THE PRINCESS VICTORIA, 
ON ATTAINING HER LEGAL MAJORITY. 



Flower of a nation's hope ! the purest gem, 
Which decks our island's radiant diadem ! 
Shrine of unnumbered hearts ! whose pulses glow, 
With all the warmth devoted love can know ; 
Fain would my lyre its feeble tones essay, 
To celebrate in song, thy natal day ; 
And humbly emulate the proud acclaim. 
Which thrills the kingdom with Victoria's name. 

Queen of a future year ! not mine the pow'r, 
To scatter incense for a fleeting hour : 
No regal halls, my footsteps e'er have prest ; 
No courtly visions ever brought unrest ; 
Not mine the art to sing unmeaning praise, 
I covet not the poef s hard-eam'd bays ; 
I breathe no paeans — ^and seek but to impart 
One simple lay, — a tribute from the heart / 

Beloved of all ! may sorrow ne'er invade, 
That gentle breast, where virtue's home is made. 
No cloud e'er shadow o'er the placid brow. 
Where smiles of peace, are softly beaming, now ; 
But every coronal which fate may twine. 
Bright as the moon's etherial lustre shine, 
When, in the spell of her own pearly light, 
She walks the cloudless skies, through silent night; 
And every year, which wafts thee on thy way. 
Reflect the joy of this auspicious day. 



E. Y. 



LINES 



M. E. 



May 24th, 1837. 
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LINES. 

Chide not the lingering hours, 

Wreathe not my flowing hair ; 
Mock not with summer flowers 

The winter of despair. 

Smile not upon my sorrow, 

Blame not my fond regret ; 
That sun will know no morrow. 

Which on mine heart hath set. 

I feel that I am fading, 

Like a vision from the earth ; 
Oh, cease then your upbraiding, 

Forbear this ill timed mirth. 

All earthly joys forsaking, 

My hopes are fixed on high ; 
Then soothe a heart that's breaking. 

And teach me how to die. 

Rosa Forbes. 



I sigh for the land of my birth. 

Its pleasures I left with regret. 
For dearer than each spot of earth 

Is home, to my memory yet ; 
Tho' strangers my hand may have pressed, 

Tho' I mingle awhile in their mirth. 
And I smile at the song and the jest, — 

I sigh for the land of my birth. 
The warm skies above me are bright — 

The flowrets are fair to behold, 
But nought can the senses delight, 

When the hearts that surround us are cold ; 
They greet me awhile as a guest, 

And I mingle again in their mirth, 
Yet I smile at the song and the jest, — 

But I sigh for the land of my birth. 



This BaUad has been set to a beautiftd melody, by Mr. Charles Porday. 



SONG OF AN EXILE.* 



BT J. E. CARPENTEZI. 
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As it is a source of intellectual gratification to myself to 
devote a portion of my leisure time to literary pursuits ; an atten- 
tion to which has never been wholly interrupted even when, for 
twenty years of my life, I had under my sole pastoral charge one of 
the most populous metropolitan parishes, I presume it will not 
be considered as intrusive, if, through the medium of the Young 
Lady's Magazine, I communicate a few observations on the 
electrical phenomenon — the Northern Lights — the appearance 
of which lately excited such uncommon interest and surprise. 

Some years have elapsed since I had first an opportunity of 
seeing this phenomenon ; and under very advantageous circuin- 
tances. I happened to be in Yell, one of the SheUand Islands, 
in the month of October, and though the day had been stormjr, 
the evening was dear, and its appearance was most magnifi- 
cent ; the lights seemed almost, if not quite, as strong as that 
emitted from the full moon, on a fine cloudless evening, and 
through the long winter nights of 19 hours duration, they afford 
a clear and cheering light.* For several evenings previous 
to the one on which I saw them, I understood that Uiey had 
been equally luminous: and such are the fantastic shapes 
which they generally assume, as was the case the evening 
on which I beheld them, that they are called by the Islanders by 
the singular appellation of the merry'dancers. The variety of 
their colours, the velocity of their evolutions, and the vividness 
of their lights, were indeed most extraordinary ; and such are 
the characteristics by which they are always distinguished in 
Northern, as well as in Southern latitudes, near the two Poles, 
if we may credit the accounts which have been given us by 
those who have sailed in both latitudes. With respect to the 
Northern Lights, which we had lately an opportunity of seeing 
in this part of the kingdom, the following is I think a short but 
pretty accurate representation — the result of my own obser- 
vation. Though the coruscations were less vivid, and the 
lights less brilliant than those in a more northern latitude, and 
indeed their extremities are alone -seen in England, still the 
spectacle was magnificent; they formed occasionally a lu- 
minous arch or column,, and the streams of light that passed 
through the heavens were equally characterized for their 
rapidity and vividness; and were at times so clear and 
transparent as would have enabled an Astronomer to have dis- 

* I do not recollect to what extent this advantage was enjoyed by our 
Arctic navigators. The long twilights and the meteors continually blazing 
in the sky must prevent total darkness in those regions. 
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tinguished with the naked eye even the minutest star in the 
firmament. The colours of these lights were various ; but the 
predominating ones were red and yellow : and from eight till after 
ten in the evening, they continued to afford to the eye the same 
appearance and to enkindle the admiration of the beholder, in 
particular, by the extraordinary velocity with which they 
coursed their way through the celestial hemisphere, apparently 
at no great distance from the earth, but in reality at the as- 
tonishing altitude of 469 miles, though some Astronomers, 
among others Euler, have given them a much higher eleva- 
tion. The former, however, appears, from a mean of thirty 
computations, to be the average and more accurate height. The 
fact of their being seen at the same time from places far 
distant from each other, is a proof that they may have this 
elevation, and are in the highest regions of the atmosphere. 

Since the above was written I have met with Mr. De Capell 
Brookes's Travels in Lapland, in which the writer gives an 
account of his winter's residence in Finmark, near North Cape, 
and I was led to anticipate that, from the circumstance of his 
being so long in so high a latitude as that of 70°, I should have 
found some interesting observations on the Northern Lights, 
and that from the spot in which he viewed them, the aspect 
would have been striking and magnificent. His notices, how- 
cfver, are brief, but not unimportant. " On the 21st of 
September," he remarks, " I succeeded in getting a view of the 
Northern Lights, which then first showed themselves. The 
night was clear and frosty, with little or no wind ; and on going 
out about 12 o'clock, the heavens, to my astonishment, were 
perfectly illuminated with this wonderful light, which flitted 
along with inconceivable velocity in large patches of a pale hue, 
without assuming any defined form. These proceeded from the 
N. E.. * disappearing in the opposite quarter, and continuing 
to rise at intervals behind the Soroe mountains. Their altitude 
was apparently considerable, and they were unattended with 
any sound audible to me. After watching them for about an 
hour during which time they experienced no particular change, 
I retired to rest, and was given to understand that, in the course 
of next month these Lights would be increased in brilliancy.'* 
In the following month he had an opportunity of seeing them, 
and he thus describes their appearance : — "The Northern Lights 
were visible this evening (Oct. 19th) about nine o'clock, for the 
first time since my return from Alten, moving slowly in curves 

* The direction in which they stretch themselves is grenerally from east 
to west— never from north to south. 
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of straw-coloured light towards the Northern horizon. When 
they take this direction the inhabitants expect a land-wind, 
which is the term by which they express a southerly or south- 
easterly wind, and they are seldom mistaken." On a sub- 
sequent occasion, upon which he was crossing the Jerdis Javri, 
(a large lake,) he enjoyed a more magnificent view of this 
phenomenon. ** While we were crossing to the opposite shore, 
the Northern Lights, which some time before had been faintly 
flashing over our heads, assumed a very brilliant appearance, 
and formed a magnificent arch, which darted across the 
heavens to the eastward of the Zenith, It is difficult to describe 
the extraordinarily beautiful appearance of this moving body of 
flame, which extended itself in a vast bow through the glittering 
firmament, and vied with the full moon in the light diflfused 
around." 

Monsieur de Maupertuis, who visited Lapland about a century 
previous to Mr. Brooke, viz., in 1736. and who was sent thither 
by the king of France (Louis XV.) for the purpose of ascertaining 
the figure of the earth at the Polar circle, and determining a 
point upon which the scientific world was much divided in 
opinion, whether it was flat at the poles, gives a very picturesque 
and interesting account of the Northern Lights, which he had fre- 
quent opportunities of seeing during a residence of many months. 

Though the climate of the earth," he says, •* is thus horrible, 
fhe heavens present the most beautiful prospects. The short 
days are no sooner closed, than fires of a thousand colours and 
figures light up the sky, as if designed to compensate for the 
absence of the Sun at this season. These fires have not here, 
as in the more southerly climates, any constant situation. 
Though a luminous arch is often seen fixed towards the north, 
they seem more frequently to possess the whole extent of the 
hemisphere. Sometimes they begin in the form of a great scarf 
of bright light, with its extremities upon the horizon, which, 
with a motion resembling that of a fishing-net, glides swiftly up 
the sky ; preserving in this motion a direction nearly perpen- 
dicular to the meridian ; and most commonly after those pre- 
ludes, aU the lights unite at the Zenith, and form the top of 
a kind of crown. It would be endless to mention all the different 
figures these meteors assume, and the various motions by which 
they are agitated. Their motion is most commonly like that of 
a pair of colours waved in the air, and the different tints of their 
light give them the appearance of so many vast streamers of 
changeable taffeta. Sometimes they line a part of the sky with 
scarlet. On the 18th of December I saw a phenomenon of this 
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kind, in the midst of all the wonders to which I was now 

every day accustomed, raised my admiration exceedingly. To 
the south a great space of the sky appeared tinged with so live- 
ly a red, that the whole constellation of Orion looked as if it' 
had been dipped in blood. This light, which was at first fixed, 
soon moved, and changing into other colours, violet and blue, 
settled into a dome, whose top stood a little to the south-west of 
the Zenith. The moon shone bright, but did not in the least 
efface it. In this country, in which there are lights of such 
different colours, I never saw but two that were red ; and such 
are taken for presages of some great misfortunes. After all, 
when people gaze at these phenomena with an unphilosophic eye, 
it is not surprising if they discover in them armies engaged, fiery 
chariots, and a thousand other prodigies.^' In reference to this 
remark of M. de Maupertuis there is nothing whatever un- 
reasonable in the conjecture that most of the extraordinary 
meteors and prodigies recorded in history, as having been seen 
in the heavens, such as battles and the like, were nothing more 
or less than objects produced by the fantastic shapes and pe- 
culiar forms assumed occasionally by the Northern Lights or 
Aurora Borealis. It is thus that ignorance and superstition 
have '* scanned" these phenomena, and in the language of the 
poet, 



" busy frenzy talks 

Of blood and battle— cities overturned. 

And late at nigrht in swallowing^ earthquake sank. 

Or hideous wrapt in fierce ascending^ flame ; 

Of sallow famine, inundation, storm ; 

Of pestilence, and every great distress j 

Empires subversM, when reeling fate haa struck 

Th' unalterable hour ; even Nature's self 

Is deemed to totter on the brink of time, 

Not so the man of philosophic eye. 

And inspect sage ; the waving brightness he 

Curious surveys, inquisitive to know 

The causes and materials yet unfix'd 

Of this appearance, beautiful and new !" 



With regard to the panic which these^ phenomena formerly 
occasioned, its contagion, which the poet Thompson describes 
as " running through the crowd," was not confined to days of 
ignorance and darkness : even in what has been termed the 
Augustan age of England it was communicated ; and it is 
singular enough to mention, that the Aurora Borealis^ which 
appeared in 1716, of singular splendour and brilliancy, was yet 
viewed with the utmost consternation and dismay — ^predictions 
of some singular changes, and of some portentous revolutions 
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were rife, and among others not the least common was the fol- 
lowing ; that it portended the introducton of a foreign race of 
Sovereigns on the throne of England, and that the accession of 
George the First was connected with the appearance of this 
splendid Aurora Borealis ! 

The cause by which this phenomenon is produced is now well 
understood. It is occasioned by Electricity — one of those int' 
ponderable agents pervading the earth and sdl substances, with- 
out affecting their volume or temperature^ or even giving any 
visible sign of its existence when in a latent state, but when elicited, 
developing forces capable of producing the most suddefi, violent, 
and destructive efects in some cases, while in others their action, 
though less energetic, is of indefinite and uninterrupted con- 
tinuance. The phenomenon then is purely an electrical one, 
and is thus occasioned by the flashing of electric fire from 
positive towards negative clouds at a great distance, through the 
upper regions of the air, where the resistance is least ; and 
Beccaria supposes that this electrical matter— in other words, 
the Aurora Borealis — is performing its circulation in such a 
state of the atmosphere as renders it vbible. The magnetic 
needle is known to be very sensibly affected by the Aurora Bo- 
realis; and when it has extended lower than usual into the 
atmosphere, flashes are produced, and a kind of hissing and 
rumbling sound has been occasioned, which has frequently been 
heard by those who have witnessed the Northern Lights in high 
latitudes and near the Arctic Poles. Without trespassing further 
on the attention of your readers, it may be remarked in con- 
clusion, that atmospherical electricity is the agent by which 
some of the most sublime and astonishing phenomena in nature 
are produced ; or, in other words, that they are to be resolved 
into the agency of electricity. And this opinion has been formed 
and this conclusion has been drawn, after the most patient ex- 
periments, and the most correct investigations of scientific men. 
To those who wish to obtain accurate information on this highly 
interesting and absorbing subject, I would recommend th« peru- 
sal of Mr. Dalton*s Meteorological Essays. 



JAMES RUDGE, D. D. 
Hawkchurch Rectory, May 4th, 1837. 
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THE NAUTILUS. 



By the Author of the '* Maniac Lover,** Sfc. 



Beautiful voyager, arise ! arise ! 

From thy cave in the ocean deep, 
And fear not for. thy fragile bark, 

For the winds are wrapt in sleep. 

Calm and serene is the boundless sea, 

The sun is deep in the west, 
To fill thy sail there's a gentle sigh, 

From some fond lover's breast. 

And a stream of soft sweet melody 
Comes lightly o'er the waves. 

The echo ef the Naiad's song, 
From ocean's coral caves. 

Then beautiful voyager, speed thee on, 
Nor heed the dashing spray, 

For see the glory of the west, 
Is dying fast away. 

And now *tis gone, tempt not the wave, 

Bright inmate of the deep ; 
Seek, seek thy cave, for the sullen winds 

Are 'wakening from their sleep. 

Yet still I see thee wend thy way, 
On the mad waves' foaming crest, 

The gusty wind seems the lullaby. 
Which welcomes thee to rest. 

Then beautiful voyager, onward fly. 
Like a bird upon the wing, — 

The wild waves, in their maddest hours, 
Would not harm so fair a thing. 
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THE FISHERMAN LEAVING HOME. 



The sun his last faint ray hath shed 

Across the boundless deep ; 
And the wild rush of the v^ilder waves, 

Is hushed in tranquil sleep. 
The moonlight clasps its placid breast, 

As with a jewelled zone ; 
And soft notes of music from afar, 

Upon .the air are thrown. 
Yon gracefld vessels proudly glide 
Along the smooth and silv'ry tide. 
So noislessly, they almost seem 
The shadowing of fancy's dream. 

'Neath the huge cliffs, .which tow'ring high 

Begirt the rugged shore. 
There a lowly cot is seen to rise. 

And now before its door, 
ThS fisher's rosy children stand 

His farewell kiss to seek, 
Aod a tear is in their mother's eye ; 

The lily on her cheek. 
Like war-steed bounding o'er ihe plain, 
His barque will % across the main ; 
And zephyrs in their airy flight,' 
Will hymn his lullaby to-night. 

He lingers still; — that sturdy form 
' Enshrines no stoic's heart ; 
Though it boldly throb 'gainst other ills, 

It may not bear to part 
The looks of love which greet him in 

The circle of his home ; 
And those sniiles of light he must resign, 

The moonlit wave to roam. 
But He who guards those lov'd ones' rest, 
Will guide him o'er old ocean's breast ; 
And ere the morrow's glories wane. 
Waft him to their embrace again. 



Marie. 
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HISTORICAL RETROSPECT.— No. III. 



COSTUME. — PART II. 



During the reign of James L costume underwent but little 
alteration, the ladies, like those of Spain, being banished from 
the court : Henry Vere, Earl of Oxford, was the first nobleman 
who appeared at court, with a hat and white feathers ; which was 
sometimes worn by the king himself. 

The long love-lock seems to have been first in fashion among 
the beaux in this reign, who sometimes stuck flowers in their 
ears, and William, Earl of Pembroke, a man far from an effemi- 
nate character, is represented with ear-rings. 

Privy Counsellors and Physicians at this time wore night-cap& 
embroidered with gold and silk ; whilst those worn by the clergy 
were only black and white. 

The dress worn by youths, was similar to that now worn by 
the blue-coat boys. Dean Fell tells us that the ftunous Dr. 
Hammond was in lorg coats when he was sent to Eton schooL 

When James came to the crown, there was in the wardrobe 
in the tower a great variety of dresses of our ancient kings ; 
which, to the regret of antiquaries, were soon given away and 
dispersed. 

The Monmouth, or military cock of the hat, was much worn 
in the reign of Charles II., and continued a considerable time in 
fashion. The Periwig which had long been used in France, was 
soon after the restoration, introduced into England. This arti- 
cle of dress, was however, objected to by many, whilst the ex- 
travagant fondness of others for this unnatural ornament is 
scarcely credible. It is related, of a country gentleman, that he 
employed a painter to place periwigs upon the heads of seve- 
ral of Vandyck's portraits. 

Woodinforms us that Nathaniel Vincent, D. D., chaplain in or- 
dinary to the king, preached before him at Newmarket, in a long 
periwig, and HoUand sleeves^ according to the then fashion for 
gentlemen; and that his majesty was so offended at it, that 
he commanded the Duke of Monmouth, chancellor to the uni- 
versity of Cambridge, to see the statutes concerning decency 
of apparel put in execution ; which was done accordingly. 

The lace neckcloth became fashionable in this, and continued 
to be worn in the two following reigns. 

The clerical habit was not worn in its present form, before 
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this reign. TlSert, !h ils ''"irreatise ofo-Pamkes/' informs us 
that BO ^cdesiastic wore a band before the middle of the last 
centiiry» or a peruke before the restoration. The clerical bandy 
which was first worn with broad lappets, apparently had its ori- 
pn ftem the falling band, which is (fivided under the chin. 

Th^ ladies' hair was curled and frizzled with the nicest care, 
and they frequently set it off with heart-breakers,^' or artificial 
curls. Sometimes a string of pearls, or an ornament of riband, 
was worn on the head ; and hoods of various kinds were in fash- 
ion. Pamting and patching the face was common among the 
ladieft in this reign. But what was much worse, they affected a 
mean betwixt chress and nakedness, which occasioned the publi- 
cation of a boc^ entitled ** a just and seasonable reprehension of 
naked breasts and shoulders, with a preffu^e by Ricmard Baxter." 
Green stockings we are told were worn by one of the greatest 
beauties of the English court 

In Pepy's very minute and interesting Diary, there are many 
Curious particulars relating to dress. He notes down of his 
wearing of great skirts, and a white suit with silver lace to the 
coat ; and Siat he had come home a black " camlet cloak with 
gold buttons, and a &ilk suit." On a Sunday he called at his 
fother*s to change his long black doak for a short one, " long 
cloaks being out " and he tells us of his brother bringing him 
his ^jackanape's coat with silver buttons.'* This was before 
1662 ; in the March of which year he writes, " by-and-by comes 
La Belle Pierce to see my wife, and to bring her a pair of pe- 
rukes of hair, as the fashion is for ladies to wear ; which are 
pretty, and of my wife's own hair.'* " Next month," he says, 
•* went with my wife by coach to the new (Exeter) Exchange, to 
buy her some things ; where we saw some new-fashion petti- 
coats of sarsnet, with a black broad lace painted round the 
bottom and before very handsome.** In May he makes this 
memorandum ; " my wife and I in the Privy Garden saw the finest 
• she-shirts* and linen petticoats of my lady Castlemaine, loaded 
with rich laces at the bottom, that ever I saw." In the same 
month he walked in the Park, where he says, ** I saw the king 
now out of mourning, in a suit laced with gold and silver, which 
it is said was out of fashion.** In October he put on a new band, 
which pleased him so much, that he writes, " I am resolved my 
great expense shall be lace-bands, and it will set off anything the 
more.*' 

Infatuated by the idea of being considered slender and genteel, 
the young latUes now used every means to compress their chests 
and persons. To accomplish this pernicious purpose, high-bodied 
stays, extending from the hips above the breasts, were worn and 
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laced almost to bursting ; **hy which deadly artifice,** says Bui- 
wer, *^ they reduce their shapes into such struts, that they 
soon purchase a stinking breath ; and, while they ignorantly af- 
fect an august or narrow breast, and to that end, by strong 
compulsion, shut up their waists in a whalebone prison, they 
open a door to consumption, and a withering rottenness/' 

Reeve, in his "Plea for Nineveh,*' published about 1657, 
attacks the public for their extravagance in dress, and asks why, 
if the King of Nineveh lays aside his robe, they put it on ? and 
why they cover themselves with silks, satins, a^d cloth of silver 
and gold, when he wears sackcloth ? " Oh spruce penitents 
he exclaims," what true penitent was ever too busy with the 
mercer*s shop, or minded too much the feather-maker and per- 
fumer ? powders spangles, cuts, jags, frizzles, crispings, purple 
and crimson, are fitter for awartcutters and ruffians than for true 
penitents." Proceeding, he enquires, "are these splendid 
blades and nited sparkes fit to defend a nation ? yes, with their 
corslets, but not their consciences ; their rapiers, but not their 
repentance." " Oh I our patched faces," he adds, " are enough 
to make us monsters in God's eyes, our long tails to sweep all 
blessings out of the nation, our powdered hair to fetch God's ra- 
zor to shave these besmeared locks ; and if a man should search 
the wardrobes, cabinets, complexion bottles, he would won- 
der that the flying book of curses had not already lighted upon 
this exotic island !" 

•* Oh the monstrous pride and prodigious bravery of those 
days ! Pliny doth report that the first dyeing of flax began in 
Alexandria. Sabellicus writeth, that the OUans first wrought 
cloth of gold, and that the Babylonians first invented embroi- 
deries ; but whosoever were the first inventors of these things 
their inventions have proved so fruitful, that nothing will please 
us but costly dyes, curious textures and all the artificial drafts of 
the needle : our garments, so costly that purple velvet, which was 
wont to be bought at the equal weight of silver, and very seldom 
came upon the backs of any but princes, is now of little esteem 
amongst us. Lewis, Emperor of Germany, by solemn procla- 
mation, forbade all foreign apparel ; but he had been no em- 
peror for us, for there is nothing will please these times but 
that which is outlandish.'* 

" We are so much addicted to strange apparel, that there is 
scarce anything that is English seen about us : as it was said of 
the courtiers of Androracus the younger, that in respect of their 
hateful disguises in apparel, they seemed no longer to be Gre- 
cians, but a medley of Latins, Mysians, ToribaUians, Syrians, 
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and Phoenicians ; so we have brought all nations into the ward- 
robe, or to act upon the garment stage. The Kings of Egypt 
were wont to give unto their queens the tribute of the city of An- 
tilla to buy them girdles; and how much girdles, gorgets, 
wimples, cauls, orispings, pins, veils, rails, frontlets, bonnets, 
bracelets, necklaces, slops, slippers, roundtires, sweet balls, 
rings, ear-rings, mufflers (a doth tied from the neck across the 
chin and mouth), glasses, hoods, lawn, musk, civets, rose-pow- . 
ders, jessamy-butter, complexion-waters, do cost in our days, 
many a siting husband doth know by the year's account'' 

** What ado is there to spruce up many a woman, either for 
the streets or markets, banquets or temples ! She is not fit to be 
seen, unless she doth appear half-naked ; unless she hath her 
distinguishing patches upon her ; she goeth not abroad till she 
be fefUhered like a popinjay, and doth shine like alabaster ; it is 
a hard thing to draw her out of bed, and a harder thing to draw 
her from the looking-glass ; it is the great work of the ftunily to 
dress her, much chafing and Aiming tiiere is before she can be 
thoroughly tired ; her sponging, and perfumings, lacings and 
lickings, chippings and strippings, dentifricings and daubings, 
the setting of every hair methodically, and the placing every 
beauty-spot topicaUy, are so tedious, that it is a wonder that the 
mistress can sit, or the waiting-maid stand, till all the scenes of 
this fantastic comedy, be acted through. Oh, these birds of pa- 
radise are bought at a dear rate 1 the keeping of these lannerets 
is very chargeable !" 

" The wife oftentimes doth wear more gold upon her back 
than the husband hath in his purse, and hath more jewels about 
her neck than the annual revenue doth amount to ; and this 
is the she-pride. And doth not the he-pride equal it ? Yes, 
the mtn now is become as feminine as the woman. Men must 
have their half-shirts and half arms, a dozen casements above, 
and two wide luke-homes below ; some walk as it were in their 
waistcoats, and others a man would think in their petticoats, 
they must have narrow waists, and narrow bands, large cuffs 
upon their wrists, and larger upon their shin bones; their 
boots must be crimped, and their knees guarded, a man would 
conceive them to be apes by their coats, soap-men by their faces^ 
meal-men by their shoulders, bears or dogs by their frizzled 
hair ; and this is the trim man. And oh that I could end here ! 
But pride doth go a larger circuit, it has travelled amongst the 
commons, every yeoman in this age must be attired like a gen- 
tleman of the first head, every clerk must be as brave as the 
justice, every apprentice match his master in gallantry, the 
waiting gentlewoman doth vie fashions with her lady, and 
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the kitchen-maid doth look like some ftqiiire'« daughter by her 
habit ; the handicraftsmen are in their colours, and their wives 
in rich silks*" 

Open sleeves, pantaloons, and shoulder knots, were worn at 
this period, which was also the sera of shoe-buckles : bat ordinary 
people, and such as affected plainness in their garb, continued 
for a long time after to wear strings in their shoes. 

Having thus far proceeded with a history of the costume of 
our own happy island, we hope that we shaJl not be acscused of 
aigression if we conclude the present artide in taking a glance 
at the flashions which prevailed some two or three centuries ago 
in France, that country, which has since given laws in dress to 
nearly all Europe, and see how far they resemble those we have 
already described. 

The reign of Louis XII. may be considered in some degree, 
as the boundary line between the middle ages and modem times 
and here we meet with the last remains of former taste, and as 
a popular writer says with that nahe simplicity of attire which 
was soon to disappear for ever. That reign was, in fact, a tran- 
sition period in costume as well as in manners, in literature as 
well as in art. 

The implements of our dress are, as we have seen, different 
from those of our forefathers: the variety of the manner of 
clothing is as great as the diversity of nations, andwhatissingu^ 
lar is, that of all sorts of apparel the English have made choice of 
one of the most inconvenient, that is, the French fa^on, which 
is of iEdl the ways of clothing, that which requires most time, and 
seems less suitable to nature. Not satisfied ^ith the narrow 
space whereby our being is drcumscribed, we are desirous to 
occupy more room in this world than nature allows us ; we 
endeavour to aggrandize our figure by high-heeled shoes and 
projecting garments ; and, how ample soever they may be, is 
not the vanity that covers them still greater? Every thing that 
is rare and brilliant will be, therefore, the fashion, so long as 
men study to procure more advantages from opulence than vir- 
tue, and as long as the means of appearing considerable are so 
different from what alone deserves to be considered. 

External splendour depends much on the manner of dothiog, 
and that manner assumes different forms, according to the dif- 
ferent points we have a mind to view them in. The modest 
man, or he who would i^ppear so, is desirous of specifying that 
virtue by the plainness of his apparel ; whereas the vain-glo- 
rious neglects nothing that can buoy up his pride or flatter 
his vanity, and therefore, courts ostentation from the richness 
or rarity of his ornaments. 
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Bat passmg from general remarks, we now proceed to an en- 
qniry into the French costume. 

The influence which the wars in Italy exerted on the man- 
ners and habits of the pec^le caused an extensive change in 
the national character. By a singular coincidence, those who bore 
back with them to l^eir countrymen, information relative to the 
awakening study of antiquity, carried with them also from 
Naples a most fnghtful, and till then unknown, conti^on. The 
fermentation of mind that began to display itself in every branch 
of culture and civilization, manifested itself likewise in the af- 
fairs of dress. The long vestments, which had for ages been 
the attire of £ree men and substantial burghers, gradually be- 
came shorter and shorter; other parts of £e dress underwent 
various changes, all the patterns for which came from Italy, and 
the broad shoes a4a-^imbarde now svqp»erseded the use of the 
sharp-pointed shoes that had been worn for several centuries. 

in oimosition to die increasing affectation of novelty, the 
dress of the above period still retained somewhat of the simpli- 
city and homeliness of tlie good Louis XII. and his first ma- 
tronly consort, in the following reign the light and graceful 
style, and the decided chivalric air of attire, sufficiently bespoke 
the influence of Francis I, of gallantry and romantic feeling. 
What with their theatrical garb, and their high-flown ideas of 
amorous loyalty and devotion, the cavaliers and dames of that 
4ay, hardly appear to us to have been men and women of this 
world ; but rather the ideal beings of the long Spanish ro- 
mances then so greatly in vogue, and which furnished the models 
of actual manners. Luxury had been known to the world be- 
fore then, and frequent, although ineffectual, attempts had been 
fliade to restrain it, as in England, by sumptuary laws ; yet now 
that it was encouraged by the sovereign and patronized by the 
example of a brilliant court, of which, hardly any previous in- 
stance had occurred, ^ rose to a most extravagant pitch, and 
extended itself from the capital to the provinces. 

Diamonds, which had gone nearly out of fashion after the 
death of Agnes Sorel, who is said to have been the first that 
wore them in France, rose to nearly double their former price 
in this reign ; while, at the same time, the influence of the in- 
creasing intercourse with Italy, and other countries, occasioned 
by the continued disputes illative to Milan, and by the wars 
with Charles V., manifested itself in various modifications of 
dress, derived from foreigners. Thus, for instance, the mode of 
curling the hair in ringlets was introduced by Eleanor of Austria ; 
and while Venice sent its stuffs of gold and silver, Lombardy its 
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jeweUery 6f either real or artificial stones, Genoa its velvets, 
and Milan its embroidery, Flanders and Germany contributed 
the singular fashion of pinked and slashed clothes ; which ori- 
ginated in the vanity of showing the fine linen worn beneath 
them. At first, inerely the doublet was slashed, but afterwards 
the other parts of the dress, and even the shoes themselves. 

The preachers and satirists of that age displayed their zeal or 
their wit by inveighing ^tgainst those fantastical and outland- 
ish devices,'* jerkins and doublets slashed in innumerable guises, 
and shirts of taffety, or of satin or cloth of gold in winter, and of 
fine Flemish linen in summer, which were so ostentatiously dis- 
played through the slashings of the upper garment. Grotesque and 
extravagant as this mode certainly was, and notwithstanding too 
that the male attire was too studied and theatrical, the costume of 
that day was upon the whole one of the most elegant ever adopted 
in modem times, and more especially that of the female sex, which 
may be regarded as a pattern of noble simplicity, gracefulness, 
and taste, nor is there any other to be compared to it, if we ex- 
cept perhaps that worn at the beginning of the reign of Louis 
XIV., which had, in fact, much in common with it. Much of 
this taste is doubtless to be attributed to the numerous Italian 
artists of celebrity, whose influence at the revival of the fine arts , 
introduced great improvements into the productions of com- 
merce and manufactures, and imparted to the costume of the 
time a fancy and richness in comparison with which our modem 
habiliments seem niggardly and mean. Some of the head- 
dresses of that period are so eminently picturesque* that hardly 
any other than a painter could have designed them. 

As was to be expected, as well from tlie course of politica 
events, as from other circumstances, there was but little change 
in the established fashions during the reign of Henry II., for that 
monarch, who was the faithful imitator of his father, inherited, 
together with his throne, his gallant and chivalric tastes. The 
only innovation of any importance, was the thb fashion of mffs 
for the neck, which, along with stays, fans, and perfumery, were 
introduced into France by the too celebrated Catherine de Me- 
dicis. These ruffs were wom, as in England, by both sexes, and 
gradually increased to such an enormous extent, that a lady in 
full dress was obliged to feed herself with a spoon two feet long ! 
A Venetian, named Vinciolo, was appointed by the queen to in- 
stmct her ladies in the art of netting the lace of which such 
ruffs were made, and this employment became general among 
the sex. But it was Genoa and Venice that fiiraished the greater 
part of these expensive and inconvenient appendages to dress, 
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and immense sums were annually paid by France to those cities, 
untU Henry IV. thinking it too great a tax upon his people, 
prohibited the importation of Itidian lace. The consequence of 
this prohibition was, that lace manufactories were established 
at Picardy, at Alengon, and other places, which in a short time 
rivalled those of Venice. 

The reign of Francis II. was of too brief duration to allow any 
great changes of dress to take place, nor was Charles IX. of a 
disposition to encourage fancies and fopperies. During this 
reign, however, as well as in those of his two predecessors, and 
that of his successor, it was Catherine de Medicis who was the 
virtual sovereign, consequently Italian fashions still predomi- 
nated. Independently, moreover, of her influence, the preva- 
lence of Italian taste, both in dress and manners, may be easily 
accounted for. Italy was then to the rest of Europe what 
France itself afterwards became, and still in some degree con- 
tinues to be. It was the school of refinement and polite taste ; 
it furnished models in literature and art, and was the land where 
fashion uttered its oracles. Henry Stephens, the celebrated 
philologist, states that the French language of that day was 
greatly corrupted by Italianisms, while Brantome depicts the 
more frightful corruption in morals, which he attributes to 
Italian example. In dress, France was then as slavish a copier 
of Italy, as other countries have since been of her. Not only 
were ail articles of mere luxury, of Italian production, but no 
lady could appear without slippers, manufactured at Venice, and 
it was equally indispensable for her to attire herself on a gala 
day in a robe from Milan. Had this fondness for Italian fashions 
been accompanied with the same refined elegance of taste as it 
was in the days of Francis I., little could have been objected to 
it, except as being contrary to patriotism ; which latter, by-the- 
byi generally succumbs when it has fashion for its opponent. 
Instead of this, however, fashion itself had greatly deteriorated; 
and among other caprices imported from beyond the Alps, was 
that of totally disguising the female shape by monstrous ma- 
chines composed of whalebone ; and if it be surprising how the 
practice of so metamorphosing the human form could ever have 
been adopted, it is not less extraordinary that it should have con- 
tinued, with hardly any interruption, for two entire centuries. 
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THE SPRING VOICE. 

BY M. L. B. 

** Pot the ^ring season passes sooti away j— 
ItwiUnotlast:"— 

Fragment by Mksihi Turldth Poet, 
" Then hasten we maid, to twine the braid, — 
To-morrow, tiie dreams and the flowers will fade.—" 

MooRB. — " Song o/Nourmahal.** 

A Voice awoke, and it sighed to me 

The nightingale sits i' the lowly tree, 

Forests are green, and alive with song 

The whole day through, and the whole night long; 

Then listen, — be mirthM while you may 

For Spring is here, and, away ! — 
A Voice awoke, and it sighed to me 
All flowers are blossoming now, that be ; 
The rose sheds attar, and sunset light,«— 
But rose, and life, may be gone ere night ; 
Then gather, — seize pleasure while you may, 

For Spring is here, and, away !^ 
A Voice awoke, and it sigh'd to me 
Blue, — still, — are the crystal skies and sea, 
Earth smileth, that dark, wild storms are past, 
But sunshine is aye too bright to last 
Up, — ^laugh then, — ^be gladrome while you may. 

For spring is here, and, away ! — 
A Voice awoke, and it sigh'd to me, 
Bright dew-gems glisten on herb and tree, 
Like beauty's tears, they lie on each leaf, 
But beauty, — and youth, — and dews, are brief ; 
Then weep not ; — be hi^py while you may, 

For Spring is here, and, away ! — 
A Voice awoke, and it sigh*d to me, 
Soft, fragrant breezes are wandering free 
And ravishing as they float, a bliss 
From the rich-lipp'd rose, — a shadowy kiss ; — 
Love, — love then, — ^be blessed while you may, 

For Spring is here, and, away ! — 
A strange Voice woke, and it sigh*d to me : — 
If things of this world, so transient be, — 
And if one there is, where the blessed range 
Unscathed by sorrow, and time, and change, — 
O hearken ! be holy while you may. 

For Life is here, and, away ! — 
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THE RENEWED ACQUAINTANCE. 



Mauia Lacy was the daughter of an English baronet, whose 
extravagant and dissipated habits had ndned both his health 
and fortune. On the death of his wife, which happened a few 
years after their marriage, he sold his estates to his creditors for 
a trifling life annuity, and retired with his daughter to the salu" 
brious little town of Dawlish, on the coast of Devonshire. Here 
he took up his abode with his brother, Lieutenant Lacy, a mili'> 
tary officer on half pay, and here arose that unfortunate attach- 
ment which forms the ground work of our present narrative. 

Maria, and Henry (the son of Lieutenant Lacy) were cousins* 
While yet children, they lived under the same roof, went to the 
same school, and- shared in the same amusements ; and when 
older, they were still almost constant companions. That whi^ 
in childhood was mere friendship at last ripened into love, and 
their parents savr with regret that the youthSful pair had pictured 
to themselves a vision of future hap]Hness, which it was most 
likely, from the want of pecuniary means, they would never b^ 
able to realize. The only way to check this hopeless passion 
was by separating the lovers, and Henry being nearly of a fitting 
age, his father determined, if possible, to obtain for him a com- 
mission in the army. It had been already applied for and juro- 
mised, when a circumstance occurred which separated, not only 
the youthful lovers, but their parents. Sir Edward's ill health, 
one great cause of his quitting London, still daily dedined, and 
his medical advisers now ordered him, as a last resource, to try 
tiie effect of a residence in the Island of Madeira. Every 
arrangement was quickly made, and the hour of his departure 
at length arrived. The separation of the brothers, involving as 
it did the uncertainty of their ever meeting again, caused many 
bitter pangs to each; but the parting of Henry and Maria 
brought with it such pain as could hardly be counterbalanced 
by years of after happiness. Their only sources of consolation 
were a mutual promise to correspond by letter, and a firm faith 
which each had in the other's affection. 

Sir Edward, soon after his arrival at Madeira, chose for a 
residence one of those delightful little villas which command a 
view of the sea, and almost seem to promise their possessor a 
life of unbroken health and happiness. Here he became ac- 
quainted with a gentleman of some fortune, named Stephen 
Trevanion, who resided with a maiden aunt in an adjacent villa. 
Frequent interchange of visits soon produced an intimacy be- 
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tween the two families, untU at last scarcely an evening passed 
which they did not spend together. Trevanion and Sir Edward 
were both passionately fond of chess, and that was enough to 
cause their intimacy ; but Trevanion soon discovered another 
source of attraction — Sir Edward's daughter, Maria. She was 
then in her twenty-second year, and in addition to much per-' 
sonal beauty, possessed an extremely amiable disposition. His 
admiration was strongly excited, and his attentions to Maria 
became daily conspicuous. Sir Edward witnessed them with 
pleasure, and took every means of cultivating Trevanion*s 
friendship. At last Maria herself discovereid Trevanion*s grow- 
ing attachment, and her behaviour towards him became cold 
and distant. Her father noticed the change and remonstrated 
with her very strongly ; she listened respectfully, but made no 
rej^ly. A few days afterwards, two letters arrived from India, 
one directed to Sir Edward and the other to Maria ; the super- 
scription was in Henry's hand writing. Sir Edward opened and 
read them both. He immediately acquainted his daughter vnth. 
the discovery of her clandestine correspondence ; pointed out to 
her the absurdity of cherishing so hopeless an attachment; 
hinted at Trevanion's partiality towards her, and the indepen- 
dent condition in which a marriage with him would place her, 
and then affectionately assuring her that the only object he had 
in view was her future welfare and happiness, entreated her pro- 
mise not to write or receive any letters from Henry, but to hand 
any which might fall into her hands unopened to him. Maria 
was deeply affected by her father's earnestness of manner ; she 
fell upon his bosom and wept. It was a moment of trial for 
both. Sir Edward felt deeply the pang which he had inflicted, 
but his anxiety for her welfare was too strong to be overcome 
by the pain he suffered from her present unhappiness. He 
pressed her affectionately to his bosom, and then kissing her 
lips, while the tears streamed down his furrowed cheeln, again 
entreated her to comply with his request. ^* I will, I will, my 
dear father,'' she replijed, and passionately returning his endear- 
ments, tore herself from his arms and rushed wildly out of the 
room. 

Trevanion's attentions to Maria still increased, but evidently 
made no impression upon her. He acquainted Sir Edward with 
his affection for his daughter, and asked his permission to make 
her an offer of his hand. Sir Edward readily granted the re- 
quest, and promised, as far as persuasion coiild go, to use his 
influence with Maria. The next day he spoke to. her on the 
subject, but she replied that it was utterly impossible for her 
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ever to love Trevanion. Her father attributed this idea to her 
regard for Henry, and firmly believed that time would eradicate 
it, but he was wrong ; Maria, as she truly said, could never love 
Trevanion — ^their natures were essentially different, and their dis- 
parity in age was much loo great. Trevanion had almost 
attained his fortieth year, was of a morose, selfish, and misan- 
thropic disposition ; utterly destitute of that gentleness of mind 
and manners (though he endeavoured to assume the latter) 
which can both win and cherish woman's affection. He had 
been made the dupe of a relation in whom he had confided, and 
had also been suddenly disappointed in his hopes of marriage, 
by a young lady to whom he was passionately attached, but who 
had encouraged his suit merely firom a love of coquetry, and 
subsequently gave her hand to a more favoured suitor. His 
admiration of Maria arose solely from the high opinion he en- 
tertained of her amiable disposition, and a belief that his mar- 
riage with her would add graatly to his personal comfort and 
happiness. His aunt, too, who at present had the manage- 
ment of his domestic affairs, was growing old and infirm, and 
some one would soon be wanted to supply her place-r-who bet- 
ter qualified than a wife ? Maria, on the contrary, was warm- 
hearted, generous, and -confiding ; always studying the happi- 
ness of those around her, and delighted when her efforts were 
successful ; these were the very qualities which had excited Tre- 
vanion's selfishness, and still stimulated him to press his suit. 
He made Maria a direct offer of marriage, to which she, entirely 
out of respect to her father's feelings, avoided giving any de- 
cisive answer. 

Sir Edward, finding that his health was still becoming worse, 
and knowing that his daughter would be entirely destitute, were 
he to die leaving her without any protector, again endeavoured 
to persuade her to consent to the marriage, but she still firmly, 
though respectfully, refused. A year elapsed, and her father 
had become so enfeebled that he scarcely ever quitted his room ; 
indeed it was perfectly evident that his life was fast flickering 
away. His medical attendants were unremitting in their efforts 
to revive the vital flame, but it still grew weaker, and they relin- 
quished the attempt. His rapid decline had, in fact, been con- 
siderably hastened by anxiety for his daughter ; the idea of her 
being reduced to want and misery, haunted him both nigh t and 
day, and he resolved to make one more effort to gain her com- 
pliance. 

He sent for her to his bed-side, and affectionately taking her 
hand, told her that he wished to have some conversation with 
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her, and requested her to seat herself by him. She complied, 
and waited with trembling anticipation to hear what he was 
about to say. In a low and faltering voice, he told her that his 
life was now nearly at its dose ! he spoke ardently of the deep 
love BXid gratitude he felt towards her, and concluded by ex- 
pressing his conviction that she would not scruple to set aside 
her own feelings in order to confer happiness upon him, although 
indeed that happiness could not be of long duration. 

The imhappy girl was deeply affected. She reclined her head 
upon the side of the bed ana sobbed convulsively. 

" Maria," contiued her dying parent, "you well know the en- 
treaty I am now, for the last time about to make. You will 
soon— very soon, I fear, be left an orphan, without a friend able 
to aid you, and with only such scanty means of present subsis- 
tence as I have managed to save for you out of my small an- 
nuity. Trevanion seeks your hand in marriage ; — I do not wish 
to inflict painful feelings upon you, my dear child, but there is 
no Mtemative between your compliance or uttei destitution. 
Your former refusals have caused me great unhappiness, and if 
you still persist, my last dying moments will be fraught with 
pain and misery." 

" No more ! no more !" cried the wretched girl, raising her 
head from the bed, " in mercy, my dear father, say no more,— 
I am your daughter — do with me as you will." 

" Then," said Sir Edward, ulmost eichausted, " you promise 
to marry Trevanion ?" 

" I do, most solemnly," replied Maria. 
In faith of that promise,*' murmured he, folding her in his 
embrace, " I die contented and happy." He withdrew his arms 
from around her waist, and grasped her hand between both his 
violently. She rose up instantly and gazed on his countenance 
— ^his cheeks were flushed — his eyes almost fixed — he grasped 
her hand more firmly still — his lips moved, but the power of 
Utterance was gone— in an instant the colour faded from his 
cheeks — his hand relaxed its grasp, and fell powerless by his 
side — ^the last spark of life was extinct 

« * * * ♦ * 

At the expiration of rather more than a year Maria became 
Trevanion*s bride. For a short time his behaviour was ex- 
tremely kind, but it gradually relaxed and soon settled down 
into a cool indifference. He now absented himself much from' 
home, and never evmced the least kindly feeling for the efforts 
she made to contribute to his happiness. He did not, in fact, 
feel any affection towards her ; his marriage had been a matter 
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of mere convenience, and now there was no necessity for fur* 
tiier dissimulation. Maria was unhappy ; for although she did 
not love Trevanion/ she felt hurt at his utter indifference. Her 
fSioughts naturally reverted to Henry — ^how different was the 
scene her imagination pictured I Her husband's presence be- 
came at last absolutely painful, and she received with pleasure 
the sudden intelligence of his intended temporary absence in 
England, Arom whence he had received a letter requiring his 
immediate presence to settle certain matters connected with a 
law-suit in which he was concerned. He was gone — Maria felt 
her spirits relieved, and became again comparatively happy. In 
eompany with Trevanion's aunt, a good-natured but weak- 
minded old lady, the time passed very pleasantly. A walk in 
the morning ; music, drawing, or reading after dinner, and an 
interchange of visits with some neighbour in the evening made 
each day fly rapidly by. 

(To be continued.) 



QUEEN VICTORIA. 

Pbrbaps ther eare few places in which more unequivocal demon- 
strations of joy and respect were paid on the eventftil day of the 
Princess, now Queen,Yictoria coming of age^ and attaining her ma- 
jority, than in the secluded and beautiful parish of Hawkchurch. 
Nearly as soon as the light of the morning dawned, the bells of 
the church were rung, flags displayed on the tower and elsewhere, 
and, at different parts of the day, an excellent band of music 
played some of the most popular airs. As the Rector of the 

Saiis^ was for a great many years the intimate and confidential 
iend of the illustrious father of the Princess, and his domestic 
chaplain, he was desirous that the day should be commemorated 
in a manner befitting the occasion. To enable the poor of the 
parish to drink the Princess's health, he gave tiiem cyder ; and 
to obUge the young, tea and a dance ; the latter of which they 
appeared to enjoy with extraordinary pleasure and delight ; and 
a more appropriate indulgence could not surely be devised for 
them than this healthy and most harmless exercise. The 
mother of Queen Victoria is a most admirable woman ; and 
while it has been her desire that the mind of her daughter 
should receive the utmost cultivation and polish, it has been 
her own mo^t unceasing endeavour to instU into her heart a 
deep-rooted respect for the civil and religious institutions of the 
country, and the rights and liberties of the people. Nor has 
the wish been unrealized, or the care be on imrewarded • for in 
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every branch of ornamental knowledge, and in every depart- 
ment of human science, few are more accomplished than this 
young and interesting Queen. In the strength of her capa* 
city, and the solidity of her acquirements, there are few of her 
sex by whom she is surpassed, and certainly by none in 
amiability of temper and rectitude of principle. There is one 
act to which she has been habituated, which, were it universally 
followed, would have a most blessed influence on society. From 
a child she has, up to this hour, been a constant attendant at the 
morning and afternoon services of the church, and may be 
said, with no impropriety of speech, to be thoroughly instructed 
in those holy scriptures which will make her wise unto salvation. 
The following is a pleasing anecdote respecting the interest 
which her father, the late Duke of Kent, took in the infant 
Princess, upon whom he literally doated. Two or three 
evenings previous to his visit to Sidmouth, where, unhappily 
he expired, after a very short illness, the rector of Hawkchurch 
Dr. Rudge, was at Kensington Palace, and on his arising to 
leave, the Duke intimated his wish that he should see the 
Princess in her crib, observing, " as it maybe some time before 
we meet again, I should like you to see the child, and give her 
your blessing." He was conducted by the Duke himself to the 
room ; and, on closing a brief prayer with these words, that, as 
she grew in years and stature, she might grow in grace, and in 
favour with God and man, nothing could exceed the feeling and 
hearty manner in which the Duke responded to the petition, 
and said Amen ! In a private letter too, to Dr. Rudge, dated 
Amorback, April 19, 1819, previous to the birth of the Princess, 
the anxiety of the duke is shown, and the following patriotic 
sentiment is expressed : — " The interesting situation of the 
Duchess causes me hourly anxiety ; and you, who so well know 
my views and feelings, can well appreciate how desirous I am 
to hasten our departure for old England. The Duchess expects 
the event to take place about the end of the next month. My 
hope is, that it will be on the 24th, for that is the birth-day of 
my revered father ; and my ardent wish is, that the child, too, 
like him, should be a briton-born !" When at Sidmouth, and 
a few days only before his death, he thus wrote to Dr. Rudge : 
^' I fear it will be some time before we meet again ; I shall, 
therefore, avail myself of this opportunity of wishing you health 
and happiness until spring, when I hope I shall again have the 
pleasure of seeing you before our return to the continent, which, 
on account of the Duchess's duties as guardian of her two 
children, and Regent of her son's principality, we cannot avoid 
taking towards the end of April." 
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Tbrbnc£ O'Brien was co^y seated, in his morning gown and 
slippers, before a blazing fire, enjoying the pleasant flavour of 
those little cakes, of sponge and butter, y*clept muffins, and 
sipping at intervals, from a china cup of the purest whiteness, a 
strong dilution of Mocha's berry softened with Devonshire 
cream, when t^e footman entered and handed him a letter. 
" Most marvellous !*' exclaimed Terence, perusing the contents, 
" my iriend Harry going to be married and living too in Port- 
land Place ! lucky dog — a poor starving country actor suddenly 
transported to a splendid mansion ! — ^faith, Til go and see him 
directly." So, finishing his repast, Terence retired to, his dress- 
ing room, and despatching the business of the toilet with more 
than usual speed, he sallied forth to visit his friend. " My dear 
fellow !*' cried he, as he entered the ^lendid apartment where 
Henry was seated, ** I am delighted to see you.'* lyiutual greet- 
ings and enquirierpassed on either side, dPter which, " now just 
teU me," said Terence, " whether you have got Aladdin's lamp, 
or by what other marvellous means you have suddenly achieved 
this victory ove? your misfortunes.*' " You shall hear,", replied 
Henry, " not only every particular, but I will relate the princi- 
pal occurrences of my eventful life, which I think will afford you 
some amusement." " Faith ! I should like to hear them much,'* 
replied Terence j and Henry began as follows. 

" My miseries, during the last seven years, were all brought 
upon, me by my father's dilatory habits, and my present good 
fortune proceeds from that greatest of all earthly blessings — 
woman's love. As soon as I had attained the age of eighteen, 
my father took me into his office to learn the practical part of 
his business as an attorney, promising, if I would employ my 
leisure hours in study, to place me under articles of clerk- 
ship, and eventually take me as a partner. I soon discovered 
that this promise would never be realized, for a dreadful habit 
of delay, which showed itself in every thing he undertook, caused 
him to have but few clients, and to rely chiefly for subsistence 
on the quarterly remittances which piy mother received as the 
proceeds of some property she possessed in Barbadoes. This 
money was always more than bespoke beforehand to pay 
house-keeping expences, so that the £120 necessary to give a 
stamp-office validity to my articles of clerkship, could not possi- 
bly be spared out of it. Years rolled on ; my father's affairs 
became embarrassed, and the West India property was sold to 

3 L 
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save him from ruin. His debts bebg now all discharged, he 
resolved to follow his professional pursuits with unremitting di- 
ligence, but alas, his old habit had taken so firm a roet in hi^ 
very nature, that no temporary efforts, however vigorous or 
resolute, could ever overcome it, and after a short time, it dis- 
played itself as strongly as ever. He now became absolutely 
indolent, and his affairs were again hurrying to ruin. At this 
period my mother died, and her death at once annihilated what 
little energy of mind my father still possessed. He refused 
every consolation, and sank entirely under the affliction. His 
business he utterly neglected, and though I devoted my utmost 
ability and exertions in his stead, the number of his clients 
daily diminished because he would but seldom pay personal at- 
tention to their visits. 

It was at this period that I became acquainted with Emily 
Evanshaw, the daughter of an eminent surgeon who was a 
client of my father. Hiis gentleman took a great liking to me, 
and after repeated invitations, I at last was compelled to spend 
an evening at his house. I arrived there early, and was seated 
chatting pleasantly with him, when suddenly the door opened, 
and a lovely sylph-like creature, the expression of whose co\m- 
tenance excited my intense admiration, entered the apartment. 
Her features were regular ; her jet black hair hung in luxuriant 
ringlets over a neck white as ivory, and her eyes threw forth a 
sparkling lustre which, for the moment, entirely overwhelmed 
me. 'My daughter Emily,' said Mr. Evanshaw, 'this, my 
love, is Mr. Atherstone whose name you have so often heard 
me mention.! I bowed, and scarcely knowing what I did, held 
out my hand ; she took it with an air 4>f modest frankness, and 
never shall I forget the thrill which ran through my veins as I 
felt the gentle pressure. I was fearful that my confusion would 
betray my feelings, when fortunately, the arrived of some of the 
guests afforded me time to recover my composure. The eve- 
ning was spent delightfully by every body, but by no one so 
much so as myself. Emily was to me the only attraction-^I 
sang with her, danced with her, and felt truly miserable when 
not by her side. At last, the party broke up, and I took my 
leave. How desolate did I feel as I passed through the solitary 
streets, and how cheerless did even my home seem as I once 
more crossed the thre^old — I retired to bed, but my sleep was 
disturbed by dreams. Music sounded in niy ears, and fairy 
forms flitted before me — Emily was amongst them ; but, the 
moment I approached her, she was gone — like a fair vision sent 
only to torment me-^The next morning, my father rallied me 
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oa my haggard looks, but he little suspected their cause. I 
was deeply and desperately in love, but could see no hope of 
ever possesung the object of my passion. My f&thers aflkirs 
were aaily becoming more embarrassed, and there was not now 
the slightest chance of his being able to raise the money for my 
artides of clerkship. Under these drcumstances, I resolved, if 
possible, to stifle my affiection, and began to apply myself vigor- 
ously to the details of bunness. 

" One evening, when my fiather and I were seated together, en- 
joying the calm repose of twilight, and forming schemes for 
overcoming his pecuniary difficidties, the servant entered the 
room and stated, that a Mr. Selby wished to speak with him. 
Scajrcely had this announcement been made, when Mr. Selby 
entered and explained his business — an execution against my 
^ther on a warrant of Attorney for £300. It being impossible 
to arrange tiiis matter, except by instant payment, my father 
was, that night, conducted to the Fleet Prison — Detdners came 
pofuring in from all quarters, and it was clear that he would be • 
eventually compelled to take the benefit of the Insolvent Debt- 
ors Act ; a means of extrication which I had often proposed, but 
which his proud spirit had rejected with disdain — Now, however, 
there was no alternative, and, at the expiration of a few weeks, 
during which, his health had suffered dreadftdly, the last day 
but one of his imprisonment arrived — ^The whole of that day I 
spent with him, and left him at night seemingly composed, ha- 
ving appointed 9 o'Clock the next morning for accompanying ' 
him into court I arrived at the prison a few minutes before 
that hour, and was informed that he was in his room alone, and 
waiting my arrivaL I bounded lighUy up the massy staircase, 
and had just reached the top and placed my hand on the door 
of the apartment, when the report of a pistol from within rever- 
berated in my ears. For an instant, I stood inanimate and 
powerless, but, suddenly summoning a desperate courage, I 
tried to open the door,— it was fest — I flung myself against it 
witii maodened ftiry— it flew open — my father lay dead upon 
the around. 

* ♦ * ♦ ♦ ♦ * «' 

I was now to be entirely dependent on my own abilities for 
support, and would immediately have put them into active ex- 
ertion, but Emily's fhther, at whose house I was staying, begged 
me to allow myself a little relaxation after the distress and anx- 
iety I had so recently undergone. To this solicitation I acceded, 
feeling, at present unfit for business, and anxious to eojoy 
Emily's society, although I had many fearfiil forebodings as to 
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the misery which I was entailing both upon myself and her by 
cherishing sp hopeless an attachment, I passed ^ut six weeks 
in a delightful dream of happiness, during which I made an 
open avowal of my feelings to Emily, and was delighted to hear 
from her lips that she returned my affection. Her father took 
an opportunity of questiomng me as to the nature 6f my plans 
for obtaining a subsistence, advising me to procure a managing 
clerk's situation and promising to lend me tiie iS120.for my Ar- 
ticles of Clerkship as soon as it was in his power, adding, that 
of course he could not be ignorant of my attachment to his 
daughter, and that, whenever fortune placed me in competent 
circumstances, I should receive his consent to our union. This 
kindness delighted me exceedingly, and I resolved to lose no 
time in procuring employment. My first attempt proved suc- 
cessful, and put me in possession of a comfortable situation. A 
year passed, but Mr. Evanshaw was still unable to assist me, and 
I began to despair of ever making the profession subservient 
to my plan of future happiness. Just at this period, I became 
acquainted with a brother clerk who was one of the subscribers 
to a private Theatre, where he often took me to witness his per- 
formances, which certainly displayed considerable talent. He, 
like myselSf, had been disappointed in his hopes of entering the 
legal profession on his own account, and was exercising his 
talents for theatricals prior to procuring an engagement with 
some country manager. The similarity of circumstances struck 
me forcibly, and I determined to try my owu abilities for the 
«tage. The first part I played was William Tell, and my d^ut 
yras decidedly successfiU. My Mend was unbounded in his 
praise, and advised me, by all means, to repeat the attempt 
I did so, and. being again successful, was induced to enrol my*- 
self in this company of theatrical amateurs. I played now.re- 
gularly once a week, and entertained serious thoughts of follow* 
ing the same course my friend had determined upon. We had 
now become so intimate that I did not ^ruple to acquaint him 
.with every pi^rticular of my present prospects, and he strongly ad*- 
vised me to quit the Law, and seek fortune's favours in the 
theatrical profession. The hope of placing myself in circum- 
stances to marry Emily, strongly inclined me to follow this 
advice, and I determined to consult her father on the subject 
He was himself very partial to theatrical amusements, and had 
often, when a Surgeon on board ship, joined in amateur 
performances. When I first acquainted him with my project 
he advised me strongly against it, but consented to witness the 
display of my fibiHties. That night, I repeated the character of 
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William Tell, ftnd my performance was repeatedly intermpted 
by the cheers of the audience. Such eztiaordinary success 
astonished Afr. Evanshaw and delighted Emily, who, at once 
declared herself in favour of my entering into the theatrical 
profession, but her ftither, though he highly praised my talent, 
de^^ed giving his advice, and left me to the guidance of my 
own judgment The dread of parting from Emily made me 
waver in ray determination, but she expressed so firm a cdnfi- 
dence in my ultimate success, and so strongly advised me, for 
both our sakes, to put my talents to the test of public opinion, 
that, after a few months further practice, I gave up my situation 
m th« Law and obtained an engagement in a little company at 
Northampton, Which my brother amateur was also about to 
join. The day of departure arrived, and with it, the pangs of 
parting^but such sc^es possess no interest except to lovers, 
and they would deem it profaneness to describe them. 

** I quitted the house in an agony of mind almost bordering 
on distraction, and hastened to meet my friend who was to 
aceOttrpany me on the journey. As I hurried along my resolu* 
tion almost failed, but pride would not suffer me to retract my 
{Mirpose, and the hope of soon winning Emily, as the reward of 
my -efforts, conscded and encouraged me — she had given me her 
miniature^I drew it from my breast, and as I gazed upon it, 
felt convmced that every difficulty, however great, must, and 
should be instantly overcome by the impetuous force of my ex* 
ertions. She had promised to keep up a correspondence, and 
her father had pledged his honor to write to me himself, in the 
event of her illness, so that 1 found there was not the slightest 
ground for any anxiety. Consoled by this discovery, I gave 
way to the most sanguine anticipations, and when I met my 
fiiend at his lodgings, he expressed his delight and surprise at 
seeing me in toch excellent spirits. On arriving at Northamp- 
ton, we took lodgings together, and then wdted upon the 
manager with letters of introduction from his agent who had 
engaged us. We were received with great politeness, and our 
respective parts were allotted to us for the opening night, when 
we both acquitted ourselves handsomely, and the manager com- 
plimented us very highly. I instantly wrote off to Emily ac- 
quainting her with my success, and received by return of post, 
a letter in reply, expressing her firm faith in the favourable * 
result of my efforts. A year passed by, both pleasantly and 
profitably, during which, I continued to receive letters from 
Emily. During this period I made great advancement in my 
profession ; and now felt so confident of attaining the summit 
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of my hopes, that each day brought with it an additional feelings 
of happiness. Fortune had, however, been all this while mali- 
ciously deceiving me, and began to make me the object of wan- 
ton and cruel sport We were performing in the town of 
Oundle to very scanty audiences, and the manager finding that 
all the attractions he could bring forward failed to improve the 
state of the treasury, suddenly brought the season to a close and 
took his company to Peterborough. A fortnight had neariy 
elapsed since I had heard from Emily, and, being in daily ex- 
pectation of a letter from her, I wrote off instantly denring her 
to direct to me at Peterborough. A week further elapsei^ but 
still no tidings, and my anxiety had become so painful, that I 
was on the point of asking leave of absence for a week, in order 
to go to London and ascertain the cause of her silence, when a 
circumstance occurred which saved me the unpleasantness of 
soliciting such a favor, and seemed to promise the immediate 
attainment of all my wishes. At Peterborough, we were visited 
by Captain Hanson, a friend of the manager of the Haymarket 
Theatre, who was making a tour t^irough the provinces in search 
of recruits for his friend in London. On the first night that he 
witnessed our performances, I played Hamlet, and the next 
morning received a note from him, inviting me to dinner. I 
was almost frantic with delight, and waited with the greatest 
impatience for the time he had appointed to arrive. At last it 
came, and I hurried anxiously to the Inn to meet him. He gave 
me a very polite and complimentary reception, and finding that 
I knew the purpose of his visit to the town, he told me, at last, . 
that he should prolong his stay some days longer in order to 
see me play a few more leading parts in Tragedy, and hoped 
then to feel justified in offering me an engagement On the 
two following nights, I went through my ordeal with great 



Captain Hanson to proceed to London the ensuing week, and 
play three nights for an engagement at the Haymarket Theatre. 
This I agreed to, and he gave me a note to his friend the ma^ 
nager. My own manager behaved very handsomely, answering 
my apology for leaving him so suddenly, by hearty wishes for 
the success of my undertaking and the offer of a farewell bene- 
fit on the last night of my performance. This offer I gladly 
accepted and cleared by the benefit about £iO» The next day, 
after taking leave of my friends, I departed for London. 

" On the morning of my arrival, I set off to visit Emily and her 
father, but, on readiing Uie house, found, to my extreme disap- 
pointment, that they had left it about a month since and gone 
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to reude somewhere at the West-end of the town. The ser- 
vant at the house had not only forgotten the address, hut had 
lost the written memorandum which had heen given to her. I 
applied to the landlord, but he knew nothifkg more than that 
Mr. Evanshaw had left his house because the lease had expired, 
and had taken another house somewhere near Cavendish-square. 
I next called at the Theatre, and had an interview with the 
manager, who requested me to call upon him again the next 
morning, when he would appoint a ni2|ht for my debut When 
I called upon him, in the morning, he mformed me that, in con- 
sequence of the success of a new piece which his company were 
now performing, he could not immediately name a night, but 
that I would favour him with another visit at the beginning of 
the ensuing week, he would finally arrange the matter — I now 
spent several days in fresh endeavours to find out Emily and 
her father, but in vain, and at last, to amuse my mind, I busied 
myself in searching for lodgings, and eventually engaged a suit 
of apartments in the Haymarket My inability to discover the 
place of Emily's abode, brought upon me a dreadful feeling 
of wretchedness and desolation which completely unnerved 
me when I remembered the professional ordeal I had to go 
through, without the slightest chance of gaining the prize for 
which I had so long struggled. At last it struck me that Emily 
or her father might see my name announced in the play-bills, 
or newspapers, and I determined to urge the manager to ap- 
point an early night for my first appearance. In this I was 
successful, and the foUowing Monday was fixed for my debut in 
the character of Hamlet The rehearsals passed off smoothly 
enough ; I was letter-perfect, and now waited with the greatest 
anxii^, for the night of trial to arrive. It came at last, and I 
received great applause until the dying scene, when, to my 
utter/4ismay, the applause was mingled with hisses. On the 
announcement being made that I would repeat the character on 
the Wednesday and Friday following, the same difference of 
<^inion was again manifested, and I quitted the Theatre in 
great dejection of mind. My disappointment as to Emily con- 
tributed materially to the wretchedness of my feelings, and I 
BOW began to antidpate the fiiilure of my two ensuing perform- 
ances. Again -a ray of hope broke in upon me, were she to dis- 
cover me now, thought I, my efforts would, even yet, be success- 
fuL But the day passed and still left me without any tidings of 
her. The anxiety I had undergone was enough to have shaken 
much firmer nerves than mine, and now made daily inroads on 
my healtibu I was determined, however, not to be subdued by 
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mere physical weakness, and, although the two next perfonn^ 
ances were really painful, I redoubled my exertions. On th^ 
second night, the fq>plause was more general, and, on the third^ 
there was not a dissentient voice. 'Die Press spoke highly of 
me as a promising actor, and I felt confident that the manager 
would give me an engagement, but, on calling upon him the 
next morning, he expressed a wish to see me in one or two 
other characters. This I agreed to, and the following weel^ 
would have decided my fate, had I not been suddenly seized by 
a violent brain-fever (an hereditary malady I had often sufferjed 
^om) which confined me to my bed for several weeks. ^On my 
recovery, I found that the expences of my illness had nearly 
deprived me of every shilling, and the Haymarket Theatre ha-r 
ving closed until the foUo^ng summer, there was, at present^ 
no possibility of filling my purse out of the Haymarket Treat 
sury. I immediately discharged my landlady's bill, took a very 
humble apartment at a little Stationer's shop in Marylebone 
Lane, and applied for an engagement at each of the other Me- 
tropolitan Theatres, but without success. I called upon some 
of my old acquaintances to endeavour to obtain some kind of 
employment, but when they learnt tbe desperate nature of my 
circumstances, they behaved so coolly, that I did not repeat the 
visit I was compelled to subsist entirely by raising money on 
my wearing apparel, all of which soon disappeared and left me 
pennyless and starving. The only valuaNe article I possessed 
was Emily's miniature, but I would gladly have perished from 
want, rather than part with so precious a relic. While in this 
deplorable condition, the fever again attacked me, and I became 
delirious. In this state, the most horrid imaginings seized me > 
at one time, I fancied myself seated in a church without power 
of speech or motion, and saw Emily married to another ; then 
I beheld her lying dead upon a couch and her father kneeling 
beside her ; at last, I seemed to awake from my delirium and 
found myself in a spacious and elegant bed-room — the curtain 
by my side was suddenly drawn back, and I beheld Emily gaz-i 
ing delightedly upon me !" 

And was this reality now ?" enquired Terence. 
" It was ; and you shall hear by what an extrordinary acci* 
dent it had been e£fected." 

When I was attacked by the fever, my landlady called in a 
Surgeon to attend me, who, finding all his efforts ineffectual, 
advised her to open my boxes, and endeavour to gain some due 
to my friends or relations. This advice she immediately fol- 
lowed and discovered Emily's letters and her miniature. The 
letters were directed from Mr. Evanshaw's first residence, and 
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all enquiries there proved utterly fruitless. A few cUiys after- 
wards, some friends called upon her, and while she stood behind 
the counter of her little ahop,iietailing to them the particulars 
of my illness, and showing them Emily's miniature, a young lady 
entered and denred to see some fkncy article which lay in the 
window. It was placed in her hand — ^she threw the veil from 
off her face, and every one present immediately recognized the 
original of the miniatiire — ^Without a word, it was laid before^ 
her — she turned pale and tried to speak, but instantly sunk- 
senseless into the arms of those who stood near her. On reco- 
vering her senses, she was told the particulars of my present 
state, and was shown the letters which had been found in my 
possesnon. After telling the landlady that she should hear 
from her in the course of an hour, she hastened home and re- 
lated the strange octtHrrence to her father who instantly came to 
see me, paid my bill at the lodging, placed me in a bed in his 
OaveQing carriage abd conveyed me hither. I need hardly add 
that his professional skill, and Emily's devoted attentions, soon 
restored me to my wonted health, when I discovered that the 
letter which I had so long expected, arrived at Peterborough on 
the morning after my departure for London, Emily having been 
prevented by illness from writing to me at an earlier period.** ' 

" And why did not the stupid people forward it to you at the 
Ha3rmarket Theatre ?" enquired Terence. 

" They .did, but the porter refrised to receive it, not knowing 
the person to whom it was directed, and so/' continued Henry, 
" it was returned to the fair hand which wrote it" 

At this moment Emily entered the room and the sight of her 
beauty, idmost made Terence envious of his friend's go^ fortune 
in spite of the sufferings he had undergone — ^Terence readily 
accepted an invitation to dinner and spent the day with Emily 
— ^how happily the reader may easily imagine. 

A few weeks afterwards the bells of St. James's Church an-- 
nounced Henry's marriage, and Mr. Evanshaw who had recently 
become possessed of a splendid fortune by the death of a near 
relative, presented his son-in-law with a memorandum of the 
transfer of J510,000 Bank Stock, together with a Deed of Gift 
by which he became the owner of a valuaUe estate in De- 
vonshire. 

To this estate Mr, Evanshaw soon afterwards retired with 
Emily and her husband, and often, in their happiest hours, when 
memory recalled the vinons of former days, did they recur, 
with feelings of gratitude and delight to the providential disco-^ 
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" Notwithstanding our exertions to keep distress and hunger 
from our. neighbourhood, we found it to be impossible : my hus- 
band then wrote to the Russian commander, entreating him, in 
iihe name of humanity, to do something to save the people, but 
received no answer." 

. In duties of this description the few remaining days we had 
left were spent : we lived no longer for ourselves, but for our 
suffering fellow men." 

** Who can conceive our joy, when intelligence was^ brought 
us that several of the scattered remains of our brave army had 
effected a junction, and were inarching through our neighbour- 
hood to the relief of the capitaL" 

" The few people, who yet remained at their homes, had only 
waited for some such favourable opportunity, to wreak their 
vengeance on their merciless oppressors. They had already 
taken up arms, and every minute added to their numbers. 
With a fury beyond the power of description, they attacked and 
carried several Russian positions, and not alone made prisoners 
of the enemy, but also of the Poles, who had taken the oath ; 
and I soon received the dreadful tidings that my aged father 
had been carried away, bound hand and foot, on the same wag- 
gon as the Russian prisoners." 

" With this, the first link, united itself a chain of misfortunes 
that will never end but with my life." 

" The assembled army of my countrymen was too feeble to 
effect much good. It added another to those melancholy but 
glorious defeats which we experienced; more honourable to 
Poland than the victories of her enemies : they have raised her 
above comparison, and have shed around her name a halo of 
undying glory. They met an army of Russians, of more tiian 
twenty times their number, and after fighting with the most de- 
termined, bravery for some hours, and killing more than their 
own number of the enemy, this gallant little band, almost to a 
man, saxik on the rich field, and with them sank the star, ^e 
life, the last hope of Poland !" 

** After this sad reverse, those who had taken up arms in our 
neighbourhood, were easily dispersed or made prisoners, and in 
the ev^ng we were given to understand by firing around our 
house, and by bullets falling through the windows, that others 
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tha& Poles and dfiliTeren were near. Our doors were almost 
immediately broken open, and ten soldiers and an officer rushed 
in upon us. With the bayonet at our breasts, they compelled 
us to open to them every place ; closets, chests, and drawers 
were ransacked, and one of our servant girls who could not at 
the moment find her key, was inhumanly murdered before my 
eyes. All that could conveniently be taken was carried away ; 
every thing beside was broken up and destroyed. In vain I 
entreated them to allow me to preserve tny wedding ring — the 
holy emblem of an affectionate love : enraged, at not finding as 
they expected, any valuables of mine, the officer made a sign to 
cut my hand off ; I understood the savage answer and gave them 
the ring. O, how I thanked heaven, &at my other jewels had 
fallen into more worthy hands, and reproached myself with not 
having also appropriated this to the relief of the distressed.'' 

" All the plunder and destruction going on around me, cost 
me scarce a sigh ; but when I saw a few poor wretches, thinking 
to defend us and Our property, fiercely attack the soldiers, and 
get cut down one after the otiier, I could not refrain from shed- 
ding tears of bitter agony : one of them dying, gave me a small 
morsel of bread, with these heart-rending words — " I die cob* 
tent, for I die for you. Despise not this, the gift of one who 
cannot give you more than it, and his life ! Heaven preserve 
you I farewell!" 

' " It were impossible to describe my feelings during this awful 
scene : I kissed the bread a thousand times, and vowed to God 
ever to preserve it." (She now produced it with a sort of tri- 
umph, while tears streamed from her eyes). " See, see, I have 
hitherto kept my word, much as it has cost me." 

" We were soon led from the house by the soldiers, amidst the 
blessings of the wounded and the dying. I took my poor babe 
on my arm, and the girl by the hand, and my husband led the 
boy. Scarcely had we arrived outside the house, when four 
soldiers laid hold on him, and the chief officer intimated that he 
should be taken away and shot : he had stedfastly refused to 
swear allegiance to tiie emperor, and his doom had arrived. 
Bathed in tears, I threw myself at the feet of the commander ; 
I imagined it impossible for him to misunderstand this language, 
but the pleasure which he evinced whenever the soldiers could 
unite violence with plunder, and the cheering cries with which 
he*^ encouraged them in their work of destruction, convinced me 
that I had nothing to hope firom his mercy: a wild laugh, 
and a shake of the head, were his only answers. He drew 
forth a handkerchief, intending to bind it before my husband's 
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eyes, but he telling him it was unnecessary, threw himself intd 
my arms. Our barbarous destroyers permitted this; it gave 
them a fiend-like pleasure to observe the sorrows of their vie-* 
tims. ** Farewell, my Amalia," he cried, "farfewell!" (here a 
flood of tears overwhelmed her voice) " be strong ! down by the 
river's side you will find a boat— save yourself! Again fare- 
welL Live, live for your children, I entreat you !" Tenderly em- 
bracing each of them, we parted, never to meet again on earth." 

" He acted during this trying scene with the most heroic cou- 
rage and magnanimity. He shed no tears ; his bosom heaved 
no sigh, nor did he breathe a word against his murderers : his 
soul triumphed over their barbarities ; they beheld it, and not 
unmoved, for they added insult andmeanness to cruelty and re<^ 
venge. He bore all with the most astonishing fortitude, and 
turning towards his executioners, he .cried with a manly voice^ 
** I am ready, lead on," and took the arm of one of them." 

" Almost without knowing how, I arrived at the side of th6 
river ; I soon foimd the boat, and pushed from the land, and 
nearly at the same instant I heard the dreadful shot, which 
made me a widow and my children fatherless. Taking them 
into my arms, I cried, alas, you have no longer a father ! the 
direful bullet has pierced his tender, his noble heart, and he 
dies, the victim of patriotism." 

" Eternal God I for a moment I was ready to despair. De- 
prived of my husband ! behind me my home in flames, and the 
shrieks of the wounded and the dying ringing on my ear ! be- 
fore me a wide river, disturbed as my soul ; a gloomy sky above 
me, in my arms three helpless infants, and, to add to adl these 
accumulated horrors, a coming night 1 Who, under such circum'' 
stances, would not have been liable to despair?" 

".The waves rocked us in their firiendly cradle as the boat 
drifted at pleasure on the stream ; and I almost fancied a voice 
came from the waters, calling on me, and saying, ' come, rest 
with us; come to peace and forgetfulness !' I was about to obey 
it ; but a step, I thought, and you sink for ever in their quiet 
embrace. I raised myself up, and with my children in my arms 
I stood on the bench : already had I lifted my foot over the 
boat's side, the frail partition between life and death, when my 
husband's last words in a voice of thunder broke upon my eai^ 
" Live for your children."— Yes, I cried, I will live, I will live 
for them ! even should I undergo torments, a thousand times 
worse than death ; and why should I hasten a period wluch of 
itself will arrive so soon ? for even should this boat brave the 
fury of the gale, it carries within itself an enemy we cannot 
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orercome— hunger ; tlianks then to thk niighty foe, it will hasten 
the arrival of what alone I can look forwtutl to with comfort — 
death : but oh, ye merciftil waves, listen to my prayer ; open 
your bosom and receive us, that a mother may be spared the 
anguish of seeing her ofFiipring perish by the slow dreadful 
pangs of want" 

^ I found a slight relief from a copious flood of tears, and sat 
myself down to row. I worked with all my strength, and as the 
wind blew from the shore, we soon arrived on the opposite side. 
I had now to awaken the children, who had slept during the 
time we were crossing the river, and to hasten from the boat, 
for I feared we might be pursued by our inhuman foes, and no 
doubt we should, had not the darkness hidden us from their obser- 
vation. Carrying my infiftnt, and leading the other two children 
by my side, we ascended the bank and sought the nearest wood, 
fqr I considered it unsafe to remain in the open country, where we 
might be surprised by some plundering party of the enemy ; we 
soon reached one, and after penetrating into it with the greatest 
difficulty for a short distance, I sat down to rest, and placed my 
children by my side. It was a dreadful night; the elements 
were quite in unison with my troubled soul : the rain descended 
in torrents, the wind howled piteously amongst the pine trees, 
imd at intervals the craiAi was heard of some stout tree torn to 
Atoms by the powerful lightning. How we survived this terrific 
night, God alone can know ; Him we must thank for preserving, 
what it would have been mercy to have taken, our lives." 
. Towards morning the storm abated ; the winds were hushed, 
the rain ceased to descend, and the sun at length rose in un- 
.clouded majesty; all nature welcomed his approach; every 
•^ng around us was cheerfUl and gay, the birds began their 
morning songs, and the rain had refreshed the trees and adfled 
new charms to the flowers that bloomed beneath our feet ; I 
alone had cause to be sad : my heart was like the solitary pine, 
which the lightning of the past night had riven to pieces ; storm 
^f affliction had succeeded storm, until at last I ^as nearly 
crushed beneath them." 

" My children, who had lain asleep on the wet ground, now 
■awoke ; a circumstance I never befbre had feared, but at this 
moment, I saw their eyelids unclose with horror and dread. The 
two eldest had not received any nourishment since the early 
part of the day before, and now began to weep for food. Alas, 
I possessed nothing to soothe their cries, except the precious 
morsel of br^ad, which the dying sufferer had given me: I 
turned from them, took it out, viewed it, and put it back again 
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moistened with my tears : no, I said, nothing but the most des- 
perate necessity shall cause me to part with you, invaluable rdic 
of received, and, alas, too well repaid acts of benevolence ; it 
shall be to you alone entrusted, to preserve my children's lives 
in the last extremity. For the youngest, I had still some sup- 
port remaining, and I silenced the other two as well as I could 
with the promise of a speedy relief : they believed me. Alas, 
thus do we believe, and thus are we disappointed, during 
whole course of our pilgrimage through Uf!e^s dreary wilderness.*' 
«The sun had now reached his meridian, and the weather 
having become quite calm, the heat was almost intolerfd)le. 
Hunger and thirst were now felt with increased severity, and 
notwithstanding the severe rains of the past night, water was 
not to be found, the ground being so parched and thirsty that 
every drop had disappeared, and we knew not where to seek a 
brook." 

The girl, who had always been a weak and very delicate 
child, now swooned away : Heavens ! who can picture my situ- 
ation, myself almost dying and neariy mad ? I took the infant 
from my breast, and having with great difficulty restored the 
girl to lii^, I offered it to her, she took it with eagerness, and 
soon revived. Ah, none but a mother can judge what my feel- 
ings now were ; — I looked around me, a thick wood encom- 
passed us on every side — no help appeared, and none could I 
expect : it was getting towards evenmg, and we were quite un- 
able to walk ; still, that courage which had hitherto carried me 
on did not now forsake mcr— joy, at having discovered a means 
to preserve my child's life, tendeid to support me : if this spring, 
I thought, dries not up before your death, you shall fall the fiivt 
sacrifice, and enjoy the pleasure, the infinite delight of dying for 
your chUdren : what bliss ! when you feel your last moments 
approaching, to lay your intot to your bosom, and to share be- 
tween the other two the morsel of bread, and then to expire 
with a thankful sigh to providence, who did not suffSer you to 
exist after them; and perhaps some humane person may pass 
ihis way and preserve meir lives, and give their wretched mo- 
ther all she will then need — a grave. ShouM gracious Heaven 
be pleased to save them, under happier drcumstanoes, in after- 
times, they may revisit their home, they may live to avenge 
their country's and their parent's bleeding wrongs : should such 
be the will of Heaven, oh, may th^ be found not degenerated, 
may they remember that their sire was a Pole, and that a 
Polish matron bore them ; may they, should cirdumstances de- 
mand it, scruple not to imitate the example of their glorious, 
their sainted father.** 
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These reflections so cheeced my heart, that I rose op, and 
endeavoured to walk, for it was now quite dark, but I conld 
scarce lift my foot, and after a few fruitless efforts, I sank insen- 
sible to the ground." 

** My chil£ren*s cries and casesses soon brou^t me badt to liAi, 
and I had not long been restored to sensibility, when I was 
alarmed by your approach, and at thai moment my poor infent, 
who had been grMually sinking beneath the weight of its pri* 
s^utioast as a rose-bud droops, ami hides its beauties lienealh the 
intolonihl^ heat of the noon-tide sun, breathed its last Your 
appearance had nearly again reduced me to insensibility, for I 
imagined none but enemies were near, but Heaven be praised, 
in you I have found a friend, a comforter, and a protector." 



LINES 

Written at Dryburgfa Abbey, by the side of Sir Walter Seott't TOmb. 

BY JOHN CHARLES HALL, 
Authon€f** The Slom," SMehet/irom Ufe,** •'MiteeUtmeoua Poetry,** 

He sleeps ! ! he sleeps ! I the charm is o'er. 
His harp is mute, 'twill thrill no more ; 
His course is run ;^his spirit fled. 
And all that e'er could die is dead. 

The eye has lost its kindling ray, 
Retum'd to dust, to mould'ring day ; 
Claims only what is common now. 
And darkness sits upon his bhiw. 

He sleeps-! he sleeps ! the spell is past, 

The magic wand is broke at last 
But now secure on happier shores, 
His harp the Onmipotent adores. 

He needs no stone to tell his name. 
No letter'd verse to sound his flune. 
Or mark his couch of lowly deep, 
For living statues o'er him weep. 
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THOUGHTS ON FLOWERS; 



AND ON THE 



FLOWERY MONTH OF JUNE. 



Flowem may be considered as the pride and glory of this 
«arth, and the most beautiftil display which the Creator could 
have made, throughout the vegetable kingdom. Hiey eratiiy 
at once the senses of sight and smell, and fill the mind with 
wonder and delight In the beauty of the rose, may be con- 
templated the loveliness of virtue; in the lily of the valley, 
modestly peeping forth from her green mantle, and shedding the 
sweetest fragrance in retirement, the endearing nature of true 
humility and innocence ; and in the violet, an emblem of reti- 
ring merit. 

Tliere is no study which possesses greater claims upon the 
attention of ladies, than a consideration of these delightful orna- 
ments of the earth, and a knowledge of their language. The 
latter cannot be acquired until after unremitting attention and 
careful examination ; by which indeed, when carried on in 
nature's own retreats, our health may be preserved, our minds 
refreshed, and the most lively senses called to our recollection. 
The writer can in truth say, that one of th'e greatest pleasures 
he ever enjoyed, was that of his summer wanderings in search 
of plants and flowers. The pursuit creates an enthusiasm of 
mind, which to others appears little short of folly, although it 
gives to the botanist himself the exgosouent of the most inno- 
cent pleasure, and makes his hours pass on brilliantly and smi- 
lingly. The impre^ion which flowers make upon the mind, 
appears to be in spme way connected with a certain kind of 
moral feeling, or sentiment, — some casting a shade of melan- 
choly, while others are connected with the most cheerful sensa- 
tions. On these principles, we may regard yellow as represent- 
ing envy; brown as. indicative of sorrow; red^ of anger; blue, 
of chivalry and of victorious, conquests ; while green represents a 
cheerful and contented placidity. 

The odours of those flowers so delightiul to our sense of 
smell, throwing oUt perfumes which in some tropical countries 
extend for miles around, as well as those of the most disagreea- 
ble character, are owing to the exhalations of their essentifd 
oils : for, it must be borne in mind, all such flowers secrete and 
contain volatile oils, the same as those which are so attractive to 
the insect world. But a detail of all the exfaraordinary charac- 
teristics of the vegetable world, would afford matter for a series 
of papers. 
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It will be clear then, that flowers were created, and made tp 
unfold their fascinating beauties and emit their pleasant (ra* 
grance, not merely to please our eyes with their brilliant colours, 
and regale our sense of smelling with their odoriferous per- 
fumes, but also to attract insects, to make use of their liquid 
juices, and prevent their * sweetness from being wasted on the 
desert air.' These beauties are open to all: let no poor com- 
plain, who are not so fortunate as to possess a garden ; the fields 
are surpassingly attractive, and quite open to them : and what, 
as an eminent naturalist has exclaimed, is this earth but " an 
immense garden, laid out and planted by the hand of the Deity ? 
the lofty mountains and waving forests are its terraces and 
groves; fertile fields and flowery meadows form its beautiful 
parterres !" 

Man, however, has not been left to enjoy these beautiful pro- 
duct of nature all the year round ; but in the most provident 
regularity of alternate succession. Each month displays beau- 
ties peculiar to itself. The buds of many plants having ex- 
panded, and thrown off their membraneous covering, and the 
sap penetrating with vigour the various internal vessels, the 
past may well be termed the " flowery month of June,'' for then, 
the whole vegetable kingdom, with but few exceptions, display- 
ed their beauties to the returning sun ; fully bringing to mind 
Blackmore's beautiful lines — 

** Your contonplation farther yet pursue ; 
The wondrous world of vegetables view ! 
See various trees their various fruits produce. 
Some for delightfiil taste, and some for use. 
See sprouting plants enrich the plain and wood, 
For physic some, and some designed for food. 
See fragrant flowers, with different colours dyed. 
On smiling meads unfold their gaudy pride.*' 

The orchises cover the fields with their delightful flowers. 
The harebell is seen bowing to the ground, and waving its 
blue flowers according to the direction of the wind. The violet- 
pansy, or heartsease, is in full bloom, displaying its purple vel- 
vet petals, with black and yellow streaks; from which latter 
circumstance, and their resemblance to various Greek letters, 
may doubtless have originated the many names we have for it. 
The cotton grass, on the wild moor, charms the eye with its 
waving ermineous spikelets, where all else is barren and rugged. 
The scorpion grass affords several interesting facts connected 
with vegetable physiology ; changing its flowers from yellow to 
blue, according to the quantity of oxygen exhaled, and as the 
spirally curved summit of its stalk unfolds. The mezcreon 
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* breathes mild its early sweets ;* and that truly elegant little 
plant, the wood-vetch, may be found climbing up the branches 
of trees, and presenting its clusters of blue streaked flowers to 
the admiration of those who follow nature in her most retired 
recesses. Another allied species to this last lurks amongst the 
grassy herbage, the latter forming a striking contrast with the 
charming brilliancy of its crimsdn blossoms. The gnaphalium, 
or everlasting, (so termed from the never-fEiding colour of the 
flowers) has its species widely dispersed throughout all quartets 
of the globe, being hardy perennials of easy culture. Some t 
species possess snowy white flowers, otiiers a pale lemon ; while 
others again are of a brilliant crimson.^ In Sout& Wales it is 
scattered upon the graves of the departed, by their sorrowing 
Mends. 

June, then, may be considered the loveliest month in the 
year, combining the freshness and gaiety of ^ring with a mode- 
rate degree of the settled warmth of summer. Wherever we 
turn, the eye is regaled with beauty and promise, and a degree 
of settled expectation ; the fields and meadows clothed in the 
fresh green of grass and com, and the hedges adorned wi^ 
flowers of various colours, — veronica, wild geraniums, fragrant 
cowslips and primroses, snow-white lilies, &c. The gardens are 
also enriched with roses, *■ red and white,' the various kinds of 
iris and persicary. The crocus continues to flourish with utt- 
abated vigour. To the tulip, the transient glory of the garden, 
succeeds the anemone, encircled at the bottom with a spreading 
robe, and rounded at the top into a beautiful dome ; and the 
ranunculus, displaying its magnificent foliage, and charming the 
eye with its brilliant assemblage of colours. The rose, the 
favourite of poets, glows with its own vivid tints, and dif- 
fuses around its aromatic sweets; followed by the carnation, 
which, to use the words of an admirer of nature centering in 
itself the perfection of every flower, next attracts the observer 
by the lustre and variety of its hues, and by that fragrancy of 
scent, which entitle it to pre-eminence over the most beautiful 
of the flowery tribes." 

Thus, vegetation, like animal life, consists of a series of phe- 
nomena, which have their periods of increase, stability, and de- 
crease: and the exquisite pleasure which is afforded to the 
intelligent mind, on contemplating the various gradations and 
forms which they undergo in different situations, must be ex- 
perienced to be duly appreciated and believed. 



T. H. 




rM QUITE THE REIGNING BELLE ! 



BY J. E. CARPENTER. 
Author of **rm quite a Lady** Man,** 



I'm quite tlic reigning belle, aldiough 

I've only just come out, 
I've left my old companions now 

To rave, and fret, and pout ; 
Earls, Baronets, and elder sons 

Are caught within my spell, 
I conquer with a word — a glance, — 

I m quite the reigning belle ! 

I take the lead at Fancy Fairs, 

At Almack's 'tis the same, 
The Lady Patronesses say 

Unequalled is my fame ; 
I'm bow'd to at the Opera 

Where I the rest excel, 
The ballet don't attract— 'tis I,— 

I'm quite the reigning belle I 

I listen to the praises now 

Of ev'ry dashing beau. 
They tell me I am very fair, 

They flatter me I know ; 
I rule them with despotic sway, 

They do whate'er I tell, 
At concert, op'ra, ball, or play, 

I'm quite the reigning belle ! 

I lead the fashion ev'rywhere, 

My milliner declares, 
Whatever dresses I prefer « 

Each belle of £ufaion wears : 
They've published verses in my praise, 

My portrait's out as well. 
And all with admiration say, 

I'm quite the reigning bellei 
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THE THEOLOGIAN.— No. H. 



ON THE DIVINE GOODNESS. 



O that men would praise the Lord for his go tdness, and bis wonderfnll- 
works to the children of men.*' 

cvu. Psalm, 

In reflecting upon the common benefits and satisfiactions of life; 
and the constant and general effects of Divine Goodness, we 
shall find an ample subject for religious praise and gratitude. 
The whole happiness of life ; ever3rthing valuable and delight- 
ful ; whatever is grateful to human sense, great or amiable to 
the view, or engaging to the affections ; whatever informs the 
understanding, entertains the imagination, of meliorates the 
temper ; whatever restrains vice, and promotes virtue ; what- 
ever mitigates disease, preserves health, and invigorates the 
faculties ; whatever allays discord, cements society, and esta- 
blishes social and relative bliss ; these are all particular effects 
of that most impartial, unconfined, and invariable goodness of 
God, who is benevolent to all, and " whose tender mercies are 
over all his icorjt**'— when in the cheerful light of the day we 
view the ample creation around us, does not its very counte- 
nance bespeak the goodness as well as the power and grandeur 
of the Creator ? It is his goodness which makes heaven and 
earth so smile upon us ; glares in the sun, refreshes in-the breeze, 
distils in the fhiitful rain, and ascends in the copious harvest. 
His bounty continually gives food to the hungry, clothing to 
the naked, health to the sick, and rest to the weary. He sup- 
plies the vital current of life, and pours the tide of joy into the 
human heart. His wisdom formed and balanced the elements 
of the world, and made them subservient to th6 production and 
preservation of human life. His providence planned the con- 
stitution of human society, and made man allied to man, and hn- 
planted in the human breast the ^pleasing affection of friends and 
kindred.. The most engaging tiea of nature, the tenderest and 
strongest emotions of parental affection, are an effect and image 
of his supreme and eternal goodness. And as this life, and 
whatever administers to the comfort and happiness of it, are 
the fruits of his beneficence ; so all our hopes, of another life, 
and of happiness in a world to come, are wholly founded on his 
original love and mercy to mankind. The same power, wis- 
dom and goodness, which formed the earth and the whole hea- 
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tens, and which made of one blood all nations of men to dwell 
on the whole face of the earth, established also that constitution 
which the Christian revelation discloses to us, according to 
wMch all mankind are raised from the dead by the power of the 
Saviour of the world, and endless life and happiness allotted to 
all good men. 

If our knowledge of the Gospel served to no other happy , 
tndf than to rescue ns from the stupid idolatry and the impure 
and barbarous rites of Heathenism, how much reas^on should we 
have to congratulate ourselves, and acknowledge the favor {of 
IHvine Providence on that account I How much more when it 
dispels the gloomy shades of death, and opens to us a prospect 
into a future state ! When instead of the perplexing uncertainty 
or dark despair which oppressed the human mind, it raises us to 
so great and joyful hopes of the event of things after death« 
and of a glorious renovation of the state of mankind ! when 
justice and clemency shall be administered in perfection, all the 
evils in this world abolished, and virtue and happiness, for ever 
established 1 What returns of praise and gratitude are due to 
the eternal giver of all life and happiness, who hath added to 
the provision which his indulgent providence hath made for our 
iafant state in this world, the inestimable assurance of a world 
to come, and the inheritance of eternal life. This of the vari- 
ous proofs, which it has pleased the Almighty to give to the 
human race, that he is the Lord 6od,mere^landgraeiou8f long* 
suffeririffj iUtundant in goodnets and truths pardoning iniquity, 
trmnsgressionj wnd sin, is certamly the greatest, — the most para- 
mount. 

The ^odness of Grod in • his astonishing condescension, in 
permittmg us frail creatures to come into his presence is un- 
doubtedly one of the greatest instances 'which he has been 
pleased to give of his love to the human race. This privilege, 
this angelic privilege, must be contemplated as so very extra- 
ordinary, and so wonderful, by every one who entertains a just 
and proper idea of the nature and attributes of the Deity, of his 
majesty, his power, his wisdom, purity and holiness, and who is 
at the same time conscious of the ignorance, impotence, and de- 
pravity of man, that, unless he knew by actual and happv expe- 
rience that he possessed this privilege in common with tE^ 
angels in heaven, it would have been impossible for him to have 
conceived that so -great an honor could have been conferred 
upon him. When &e Almighty purposed to express his extreme 
displeasure against the Elders of Israel for their sinful and 
idolatrous conduct, he says to his prophet Ezekiel, speak unto 
the elders of Israel, and say unto them, thus saith the Lord God, 
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are ye come to enquire of me? as I Hve, ioith the Lotd God, I 
will not be enquired qf by you" from which we may learn that 
God himself considers that he does confer a great and important 
favor on man by tibis heavenly privilege^ and therefore the 
greatest of all mikbrtones that could possibly befal a man in 
this life would be the deprivation of this liberty, so much more 
justly valuable than any earthly liberty he can enjoy. 

The Creator in his goodness has mad6 ^e soul of man, amidst 
all his depravity, susceptible of a divine feding or harmony, 
which, when vibrated either by pious or virtuous titon^ts or ac- 
tions, produces a celestial music, which affects it probably with 
the same sort of feeling, in kind, though not in degree, which 
the atigels themselves experience. 

Nothing can be more gracious than the moral and religious 
government of God over his intellectual creature man, whether^ 
it is considered under the dictates of natural reason and con-' 
science, in which his will is unfolded to a certain degree ; or 
under tiie mosaic dispensation in which it is ftirther and more 
particularly developed ; or under the Christian revelation, in 
which it is completely revealed. 

It is a mark of the goodness tii God, that the greateirt decree 
of human grief is ci^pable of being relieved, even in its hig^^est 
paroxysms, by genuine devotion, by pious offices and consider- 
ations ; and that by these it can be, if not entirely subdued, at 
least so meliorated and efiaced, as not perhaps very often to oc- 
cur to the mind ; and when it does, with a feeling of tender 
rather than bitter susceptibility, with a feeling that neither im- 
pairs our peace nor cheerfulness. 

One great cause of our insensibility to the goodness of the 
creator,'' says Paley, is the very extensiveness of his bounty. 
We prize but little what we share only in common with the 
rest, or wi^ the generality of our species. When we hear of 
blessings, we think forthwith of success, of prosperous fortunes, 
of honours, riches, preferments, i e, of those advantages and su- 
periorities over others, which we happen either to possess, or 
to be in pursuit of, or to covet. The common benefits of our 
nature entirely escape us. Yet these are great things. These 
constitute what most properly ought to be accounted blessings 
of Providence ; what alone, if we might so speak, are worthy of 
its care. Nightly rest and daily bread, the ordinaiy use of 
our limbs, and senses, and understanding, are gifts which admit 
of no comparison with any other. Yet, because almost every 
man we meet with possesses these, we leave them out o( our 
enumeration. They raise no sentiment ; they move no grati- 
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tude. Now, herein is our judgment perverted by our selfish- 
ness. A blessing ought in truth to be the more satisfactory, the 
bounty at least of the donor is rendered more conspicuous, by 
its very diffusion, its commonness, its cheapness ; by its falling 
^to the lot, and forming the happiness, of the great bulk and 
.body of our species as well as of ourselves. Nay, even when 
we do not possess it, it ought to be matter of thankfulness that 
others do. But we have a different way of thinking. We 
conrt distinction. That is not the worst: we see nothing but 
what has disthiction to recommend it. This necessarily con- 
tracts our views of the Creator's beneficence within a narrow 
compass : and most unjustly. It is in those things which are 
so common as to be no distincdony that the amplitude of the 
Divine benignity, is perceived." 

Many indeed are the benefits we derive from the divine goodness. 
The proper return ibrthese benefits, is doubtless sincere and fer- 
vent gratitude. And surely nothing can be more becoming us, or 
conduce more to our advantage and happiness, than to cultivate a 
grateful affection towards the best of Beings, in return for the 
numberless and various instances of his goodness to us ; and as 
a qualification for receiving more and larger effects of his favor. 
Tq this we are excited, not only by a sense of duty, but by the 
ties of nature, the motives of ingenuity, the pleasures of a 
grateful mind, and the hopes of futmre happiness. 

W. S. 



SONG. 



Oh ! one sweet hour with thee, 

When the soft night-breeze is sweeping ; 
And over flow'r and tree, 

The fairy moonlight's creeping. 

Oh t one sweet hour with thee, 
When the dew falls on the flower ; 

And thought roams ^mld and free, 
As the woodbine o'er thy bow*r. 

I will fondly watch thy coming. 

With untired and eager eye ; 
And the wild-brook's gentle humming, 

Shall soothe me wiUi a sigh. 
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LYDDY! 



BY THOMAS EGESTON WIL^S. 



Author of " The Captain u twt Anms,** and other popular Farces. 

Lady Lydia Montfaucon was the prettiest, ftnd the wealthiest^ 
and the most highly connected yonng belle that *'came out" 
the last season but three ; and the consequence of her possess* 
ing these qualifications was that she became in very truth the 
*' cynosure of neighbouring eyes." And very near was Lady 
Lydia to becoming a coquette, exposed as she was to the honied 
flattery of the words and deeds of her " devoted admirers/' as 
the men called themselves ; but an attachment which she had 
formed very early in life prevented in a considerable degree so 
undesirable a result. Lady Lydia loved with all the intensity 
of a young heart's homage, the handsome and Hon. Adrian 
Vane, who upon his part requited her affection by, as the song 
says, " giving all his heart." Yet were not these lovers quite so 
happy together as might be guessed, for if the truth be unveiled, 
Lady Lydia was a trifle attaehed to contradiction, (not an usual 
fault with women we hope ?) and, moreover, had more than a 
spice of vanity ; and besides all this, she delighted to teaze and 
annoy her lover, and call into exercise the power which she 
possessed over him, and occasionally she^ exhibited all these 
little foibles in a manner which really was calculated to excite 
and vex a far more saturnine disposition than thai in the pro- 
prietorship of Mr. Adrian Vane. It is astonishing what a num- 
ber of lovers women lose every year by the exhibition of such 
qualities as those which we have just enumerated as belonging 
to Lady Lydia ; and what is the consequence of such losses ? 
why that half the women thus situated fret their.'pretty selves 
into the grave because they cannot recover the sweethearts they 
have lost, and the other half, marry men whom they care no- 
thing about, and then discontentedly contrast their present con- 
dition with what that condition might have been, had not their 
own perverseness changed their destinies. Pretty ladies, pray 
don't pout; what we have just written is no inventioiK' would to 
heaven it were so ! 

The qualities which in other women lead to results so disas- 
trous, were far iVom proving innoxious in the ca«e of Lady 
Lydia, for though she loved Adrian, as we have already stated, 
with the sincerity of first love — love which had an existence ere 
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the fountains of the heart had met with one tainting alloy ! yet 
did she nearly contrive to lose his heart and aflfections ; and the 
following is the way in which she had nigh accomplished the 
unintentional task:— 

* ^ * * * * * 

" Lady Lydia," said the Hon. Adrian Vane, one morning, 
" do you go to the ball at the Duke's to-night 

" Most certainly," replied the lady, somewhat surprised. 

" So I concluded," continued Adrian, " and I have therefore 
a favour to ask of you." 

" A favour ?" coquettishly inquired Lady Lydia, with a smile 
and a pout and a toss of the head, ** pray what is it ?" 

" Simply this, that you will not waltz, or at least that you 
will not waltz with Viscount Manerton." 

Viscount Manerton was a nobleman who had the character 
of having destroyed more reputations among the opposite sex, 
than any other nobleman of his own age and experience. 

It is impossible to guess what it was that Lady Lydia expected 
this " favour" would turn out to be ; but at the least it is certain 
that she did not anticipate what it really was, for she looked 
disappointed, although, it is true, only for a moment To the 
request of her lover she made no answer ; not that she cared a 
pin about Viscount Manerton, but she was engaged in tracing 
the feelings which had prompted the intreaty. 

Adrian attributed her silence to a different motive, and he 
eagerly added, " surely you cannot refuse me so trifling a de- 
mand ?" 

Lady Lydia half smiled and half frowned — " He is jealous," 
she concluded, and the conclusion sent a flush of triumph to 
her fair brow ; but, alack, contradiction was uppermost in her 
heart — " I cannot promise," she said. 

Adrian Vane made a bow, as cold as the Mount St Biernard 
in a snow storm, and departed, and Lady Lydia felt some how 
rather vexed that she had not acceded to the petition. 

How oddly is human nature constituted I that very night Lady 
Lydia, having previously ascertained that her devoted swain was 
in the ball-room, graciously gave an acquiescence to the intrea- 
ties of Viscotmt Manerton that she would join the valse^ and 
away she went in the whirl with the formidable nobleman for 
her partner. 

When the dance was over, she gazed round for Adrian, but 
he had vanished, and what was, a most remarkable thing, he did 
not appear again for a week — yes, a whole seven days past, and 
the Hon. Adrian Vane was still missing ! 
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On the eighth morning after this disappearance, Ladj Lydia 
encountered Viscount Manerton at a morning concert, and after 
some desultory chat, the former said — 

" Strange fellow that Vane !" 

" In what way V queried Lady Lydia, and something within 
her bosom gare a great bound. 

" Why to run o£f to the continent after this &shion. He 
never means to come back again, it is rumoured ; some unfor- 
tunate affaire de ccBur has caused this sudden resolve, I believe/' 
and the gentleman sneered, as much as to infer that his adven- 
tures in that way were not equally unlucky. 

" Indeed ?" said Lady Lydia, with the most delightful care- 
lessness ; and then in another moment — ** Don't the room feel 
very Tjrarm ?" she asked. 

'* I think not," said Viscount Manerton. 

" I really think it is," murmured Lady Lydia, and then her 
ivory bosom i)ounded^ and her cheek paled, and — Lady Lydia 
fainted. 

Heavens !" exclaimed Viscount Manerton, *'why poor Lady 
Lydia Montfaucon has fainted from the excessive heat of the 
room ! Dear me, it must be very hot, although I was not aware 
of it Make way, if you please, whUe I carry the lady out." 

♦ 4( 4( * 4( * 

The Hon. Adrian Vane left England, disgusted ynth what he 
deemed the heartlessness of his sweetheart, and determined at 
once, to use his own words, " to travel, and forget the girl for 
ever ;" but it is a vast deid easier to tali about forgetting a 
giri for ever," than actually to do so, as the writers hereof have 
learned to their cost, and so chanced it with the Hon. Adrian- 
Vane, who by no manner of means chanced to forget Lady 
Lydia : but at the end of four months, hearing some rumour of 
a' marriage between her and some sprig of nobility, returned to 
England to ascertain the truth of this report ; and it so happened 
that Lady Lydia's father, the Earl, and her mother, and her own 
self, were staying at Wright's Hotel, at Dover, to which house 
^e Hon. Adrian Vane likewise directed his steps after disem- 
barking from the Calais steam-boat. 

It was a most peculiarly embarrassing circumstance, that by 
some strange decree of fate, Adrian Vane happened to go into 
the very apartment where Lady Lydia was sitting reading, and 
very much astonished he was at seeing her, and very much 
amazed was she at seeing him. 

" I beg pardon. Lady Lydia Montfaucon," stammered Mr. 
Vane, " I will retire." 
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Lady Lydia spoke not, and Adrian moved to the door ; he 
reached the threshold — ^he turned to gaze once more upon her 
— she looked unconcerned and careless : — " She cares not for 
me," he concluded : he took another step, it carried him heyond 
the door ; he turned once again — she still appeared unmoved, 
hut the book in her hand shook visibly. Almost involuntarily 
he ejaculated one word — only one word — but that one word was 
enough : the word in question was — " Lyddy !" 

She was in his arms in a moment: — "I will never waltz 
again," promised she. 

" I will never leave you again — ^no not even for a single 
dfty !" responded he.' 

** So Vane marries the Earl's daughter after all ?" said Viscount 
Manerton, a few days afterwards. 

" So I hear," answered Sir Harry Fielding. 

" I could have had that girl for asking," ejaculated Manerton, 
curling his moustache. 

" I should advise you not to say that in Vane's hearing," ad- 
monished the Baronet. 

"Why not?" 

** Because Vane is the best shot I ever met with, and he would 
be sure to call you out." 

" Do you think so asked the nobleman, with a slight change 
of countenance. 

" I am quite certain of it !" 

** Well then," said Viscount Manerton, in a low tone, " let 
what I have told you about Lady Lydia be considered a con/f- 
dential communication, and consequently one that must not be 
repeated." 



" Twas musical, but very sweet ; 
Such as when winds and harp strings meet 
And take a long unmeasur'd tone, 
To mortal minstrdsy unknown."— Byroiv. 

List ! it swells to tremb'ling, as if the wind 
Fear'd to interrupt the harmony 
Itself had made — how sweet I how beautiful ! 
** Now 'gain it dies away," as tho' the flight 
Of seraphs bore their sweet strains to a distance ; 
Each note is so distinctly heard, and yet 
So exquisitely fine withal — so faint 
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In undulating melody. 



J. C. Hall. 
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*' Alas the love of women it is known 
To be a lovely and a fearful thing ; 

Fortdl of their's upon that die is thrown* 
And if tis lost, life hath no more to bring 

To them, but mockeries of the past alone ; 
And their revenge is as the tiger's spring. 

Deadly, and quick, and crushing; '* 



The glowing tints of a beautiful summer sunset, were fast deep- 
ening into twilight, when the light form of a youthful female- 
glided stealthily from beneath the deep foliage of a luxuriant 
copse, which formed the western boundary of an extensive and 
richly wooded park ; while ever and anon she threw around, a 
temporary glance, as if of apprehension. Swiftly as a chamois 
she passed along, with footsteps so noiseless, that she might 
have been deemed a being of aerial mould, had not that agitated 
air of anxiety, too plainly proclaimed her a creature of frail 
mortality. At length she reached a ruined building, which had 
in all probability, been, in former times, one of those orna- 
mental temples so frequently seen rising amid the trees of an- 
cient parks — lone vestiges of other days ; decayed and forgotten 
like the hearts and the affections of those who loved to repose 
beneath their shade. 

She stood gazing with eager eyes, for a few moments, across 
the expanse which stretched between her and the venerable 
mansion in the distance, almost embowered by the surrounding 
trees : a portion of its gothic stone front alone was visible, and 
there was nothing but the faint lines of white smoke issuing 
from its chimnies, and displaying their delicate tracery against 
the deep blue sky to tell that it was inhabited. 

A sigh mingled with the evening breeze, as that fair girl 
starting from her contemplative attitude, threw herself with an 
air of disappointment on some stones which had become de- 
tached from the ruined temple, and leaning her head against 
its venerable side, an agonized sob burst forth as if escaping 
from the confines of a breaking heart. She wept long and bit- 
terly ; even till the wan moon appeared above the chain of blue 
^ills which formed the eastern horizon, and one by one the 
long narrow windows of the ancient mansion became illumi- 
nated. 

A sound smote her accustomed ear : she arose, and advancing 
one small foot, stood with parted lips and extended hand, 
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listening in breathless silence. Doabt was reduced into cer- 
tainty : a tall shadowy form was emerging from the avenue of 
chestnuts ; she dashed the tears from her eyes, and in a moment 
that form stood by her side. 

*' I thought you had mistaken the trysting time, dear Ernest," 
said the gentle girl in a low and tremulous tone, at the same 
iime placing a snowy hand on the arm of her companion, and 
raising her dove*like eyes timidly to his face. — *' MethiiJu you 
are strangely altered of late, dearest V she continued, in a still 
more faltering voice and withdrawing her eyes — "it was not 
thus we used to meet ; it was not thus with studied coldness, 
you were wont to greet your Marion — 

It is time nowt however, to put an end to this trifling/' ez- 
daimed the youth, rudely shaking off the hand which still re- 
posed on his arm, ** my boyish penchant for you, Marion, has 
already been the cause of an infinity of troubles, which, else, 
had never tortured me ; it has sown the seeds of dissension in 
bosoms, where, until you crossed my path, peace alone was a 
habitant : for you I have been an alien from my parents' hearts 
and hearth; for your sake I have braved my father's curse^ 
and—" 

" For your^St Ernest ! I would have given up all, everything,, 
even yourself" interrupted Marion, drawing up her tall, grace* 
ful form to its full height — ** I was content to wear the icy 
chains of blighted affection, alone and unsoothed, only to have 
prevented that dreadiU malediction, but you spumed the sacri- 
fice, and doubted the mncerity of that love which offered it. 
For me, my tears might fall in silence ; it mattered little how 
my life passed by, if you were but restored to all that you had 
lost for my sake, but entreaties were vain. And now, that these 
are forfeited by your devotion to me, and you are writhing be- 
neath those self-inflicted pangs, shall /, of all others, be the 
one to desert you. Oh! Ernest! you know little of woman's 
heart, if thus you think — " 

"Think!" exclaimed Ernest sarcastically, "I have thought 
till I am maddened by it I can no longer wear the chain ; it 
-galls me ; its burning Unks seem twined around my very soul 
^but one effort and I am free. Marion," he added, changing 
his energetic tone to one of assumed indifference, ** circum-. 
stances call me away ; the term of my stay is indefinite, and 
you are poor. If thie will soften the pangs of absence," and he 
extended a heavy purse, the action insinuating that which hi« 
tongue refused to utter, heartless as he was. Marion dashed it 
from his hand 
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*< Add not insult to crueltsr she wildly exclaimed, when 
I came hither this erening at fomr request, I though not to 
meet with this indignity. Poor I am, it is Chie, and poor I wa» 
when first I met you ; but Ernest, am I less ridi in all that can 
make me wealthy in the sight of God and man, than at the in- 
ao^Mcious moment, when your smile first fell upon me ? Of 
those riches, Ernest, eren you have been unable to deprive me. 
I sought you not : the high>bom heir of Walsingham was a star 
too radiant for the gaze of the lowly Marion Grey ; but he con* 
descended to woOf and he toon my love : kow that love has been 
Suited, this meeting has fully revealed.'' 

Ernest Walsingham was the creature of impulse ; unaccus- 
tomed to control his feelings, he obeyed their every suggestion, 
however wild. The memory of all that kad been, rushed to his 
mind and he clasped the trembling girl in a passionate em- 
brace. 

"My pure, my beautiful, my own Marion!'* he exclaimed, 
** dear, as at the moment you first confessed yourself mine.*' - 

For a transient space he held her to his heart, but even then 
the dreams of ambition which haunted him, returned with re- 
doubled influence and gently disengaging himself from her, in 
a colder tone he said, " But the immutable fiat is passed, and 
Marion, we sunder this night, to be reunited no more. Farewell !< 
henceforth, should we chance to meet, it must be as strangers— ^ 
may you be h^>py." 

" Happy r repeated the poor girl, " oh yes ! I shall be 90 
kappip r and her wild laugh of derision, rang fearfully in the 
heated imagination of Ernest Walsingham, long affcer his rapidly 
retreating footsteps had borne him from her sight. 

Marion Grey moved not : the morning's rosy dawning found 
her still in the same spot, but what did it find her ? — a maniac !• 
Excitement had done its deadly work : her fairest hopes were 
wrecked on that dreadful rock, where so many young hearts 
have drooped, in all the desolateness of passionate and outraged 
affection, and the sudden blight operating on a mind, naturally 
the Murine of extreme sensibility, reason tottered for a moment 
and then fled, never, never to return. 

A few brief weeks beheld the heartless Walsingham reigning 
in his paternal home the gayest of the gay :" if ever he thought 
of the lily he had blighted, it was but transient remorse that he 
felt, and soon a new attachment, for a period, obliterated even 
that, while frury visions of happiness with the high-bom bride 
of his choice, floated through his ardent imagination. As for 
Marion Grey, she had disappeared from her village home; 
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ttotie knew whiter she had gone, atid her heart-broken parents, 
unable to survive tiie loss of their gentle flower, so dear even in 
its premature decay, sank hy slow degrees, into the grave. 

Devoted to the gentle and and unassuming Lady Adela Li- 
vingstone, Ernest seemed to exist only in her presence, and 
during the few months which intervened between their fint in- 
troduction and the time fixed for their nuptials, he accompanied 
herself and family in a tour to the Lakes. The young spring 
was just unfolding its beauties to the caress of the warm sun- 
beams, adding increased interest to scenes, which under every 
change and in every circumstance must be deemed beautiful. 
Often would Walsingham lead his betrothed to contemplate 
some romantic vpot which had peculiarly aittracted his admira- 
tion, Bt the same time breathing into her ear that witchery, in 
whidi he was unfortunately but too well skilled. Poor Adela ! 
she was revelling in the sunshine of a gorgeous dream ; guile- 
less, almost to simplicity, she little deemed when he spoke of 
the 

■■ — •* Heasant years 

Which they Should pass togretiier — of the pride 
He wooli take in his constancy, — 

how base a heart she had chosen, as the shrine whereon to re 
pose her pure unhacknied affections ; she knew not alas ! that 
Ernest Walsingham could 

" Look like the innocent flower, yet be 
The serpent under it,—" 

It was in one of those little excursions when the young lovers 
were left to their own hearts', " sweet society," that a sudden 
turn brought them almost close to an encampment of that wan^- 
dering, but singularly interesting race of beings, called " gip- 
sies.'* The Lady Adela shrank back with instinctive fear, as 
their swarthy forms, reposing beneath the shelter of the over- 
hanging rock, met her unaccustomed gaze ; but a few words of 
explanationanduced her to remain, pleased with an opportunity 
of conjtemplating tliose mystic beings of whom she had read and 
heard so much, but never before seen. 

*' What a subject for your masterly pencil, Ernest," she whis^ 
pered, how I tfhould treasure a sketch of Uiose singular beings, 
were it made from nature and — by yo»." ^ 
A thousand, thousand thanks, my own love, for those two 
little words *by you;*'' said Ernest, kissing the snowy hand 
which reposed confidingly in his, '<to hear those words sO 
sweetly pronounced, , what would not Walsingham achieve for 
Adda." 
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At that moment a wild, agonized scream from' some person 
evidently near, but unseen, broke on the quietude of noon and 
turned Adela's blushing cheek to the palenes» of death ; an old 
crone of the gipsey group, raised her almost doubled form, 
gazed around for a few seconds and then regarding our adven- 
turers with a scrutinizing and fearful glance, from which the 
trembling Adela involuntarily shrank, she resumed her attitude 
of repose. 

Oh ! let us leave this spot, dear Ernest,** exclaimed Adela, 
attempting to draw him away, '* I cannot endure the basilisk 
glance* of that dreadful woman's eyes — oh I do not, do not 
stay." 

" What have you to fear, dearest, when I am by your side 
returned Ernest, who, could' he have quitted his trembling 
charge would gladly have sought the cause of their alarm, it 
is doubtless a trick of one of the gipsey-urchins to scare us 
from their haunts,'* and he unwillingly followed the impulse 
of his fair companion. 

Fain would Adela have dissuaded her lover from his purpose, 
when as the sun shot his hdHzontal rays across the glittering 
lake, he took his sketch-book and prepared for a secqnd excur- 
sion to the scene of their morning adventure, but her entreaties 
failed to subdue that high, chivalrous spirit, which laughed at 
common fears, as ridiculous and weak. 

At a short distance from the scene he intended sketching, 
Ernest, arranging himself and materials,, cbmnaenced his task, 
but ere he had completed it, the twilight was fast gathering 
over each thing of beauty ; the evening star like a lone geni, 
trembled in the west and a deep repose was stealing over every 
object so lately fraught with animation. 

Walsingham collected his drawings and giving a last glance 
at the gipsies, turned to leave the spot, but retrograded invo- 
luntarily as a shadowy form dose to his elbow, met his eyes. 
A moment's scrutiny sufficed to disclose the withered form of 
the aged woman, whose glance had so terrified Lady Adela, a 
few hours before, and whose countenance, as the red glare of 
the fire fell on it, displayed to Walsingham's earnest gaze, any- 
thing but a prepossessing expression. 

^ Ha, ha, ha, ye start as if a ghaist had met ye're e'e," ex- 
claimed the old crone in a strong Northern accent, but which a 
practised ear might easily have discovered to be assumed, but 
I am nane, young mon. I ha tales in plenty o'their warks, but 
if ye wish for sic a sight, ye maun gang ower the border, an' 
there ye wull meet wi' ghaists, an' witches, an' warlocks, an* 
kelpies, tull ye're hearts content. ' 
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But I have no such wish, good mother/ said Ernest sur- 
prised at her singular address, " My only motive in wandering 
here, was to sketch the scenery which is so beautiful about this 
spot, and now rendered doubly picturesque by the addition of 
yon cheerful, happy group,*' and he pointed to the gipsies, who 
were sleq[>ing around their fire. 

** The nirest flowers hae mony thorns which ye ken not ol^ 
young sir,'' said the ^psey, ** but whar," and she scowled ear- 
nestly in his ftce, is the bonnie lassie ye war sae blithely 
wooin' this mornin'.'* 

She is at home ; the meetest place for one so fair and fra- 
gile, when the chill of evening and the dews of heaven, are fall- 
ing around.*' 

The old woman laughed ironically, " Puir bairn !" said she. 
" she dinna ken the guile o' mon : she dinna ken the same blos- 
som wha's cup distils hinny, may hide a fearfu' poison — a poi- 
son for which the warid bauds nae antidote. Waes me, that 
ane sae bonnie, sud hae sic a sorrowfu' fate in store." 

** What mean yon, woman exclaimed Ernest, his impetu- 
ous temper beginning to effervesce, what know you of the 
Lady Adda's present situation, or fUture destiny, that you pre- 
sume thus to " 

" Wha tanks o' presumption tull auld Madge ?" calmly in- 
terrupted the hag — " Saftly ! young mon, safUy ! Ken ye not 
I hae the gift o' second-sight, an' sail ye, puir blin' mortal, 
tank o' preaumption to ane sae gifted ? If ye do, ye maun trem- 
ble. Ye are blithe an' gay noo, but it sail nae be sae ower 
lang. Ye're faireM hopes sail perish : ye luve an' are luved in 
return, but mark me, when ye wad fin' ye're guerdon, ye maun 
seek it wi' the earth-worm in the cauld grave, whar youth an' 
beauty sleep their lang sleep, the^ther." 

A muttered curse burst from the lips of the irritated Walsing. 
ham, as the aged woman pronounced those mystic words, her 
voice becoming gradually more emphatic as she proceeded, un- 
til it deepened into a tone almost as hollow as if proceeding 
from the grave of which she spoke. 

Vainly did her auditor essay to shake off the impression she 
had left, but to acknowledge its weakness, even in appearance, 
was more than that lofty spirit could succumb to, and prefacing 
his remarks with some intemperate expressions of wrath, which 
drew an additional scowl on the cadaverous features of auld 
Madge," Ernest indignantly exclaimed 

** I came not hither to listen to prophecies, as fiitile as they 
are unasked for. If you are in distress, and money is your ob- 

3 N 
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ject in thus haunting me, — ^here is gold,— I freely bestow it, but 
believe not to extort it by prognostications garbed in a jargon 
unintelligible, at least to me" 

" Gin ye dinna undei^tan' me, I wull speak mair plainly ; 
but ye maun gie ye^re goud tull them wha want it mair than 
I," retorted the sybil, her black eyes kindling with anger and in- 
sulted pride ; then dropping the Scotch idiom, to Ernest's asto- 
nishment, she contined in a pure English accent, her glance the 
while flashing fiercely upon him—** This is not the /irtt time 
thou hast offered Gold, thou son of folly, and it hath been rt- 
jected. Think'st thou, the vile dross can still the throbbings of 
hearts that know no peace, or minister healing to wounds which 
are immedicable ? Can it soothe to silence Uie gnawings of a 
guilty conscience ; the * worm that never dies — the fire that 
never is quenched?' answer me, child of mortality, for thou 
best canst do so.'' 

Wretch 1" exclaimed Ernest, violently grasping her withered 
arm : what know you of m«, or my past life and actions, that 
you single me out thus, as a mark for your fiendish sport. Nay 
trifle not ! tell me instantly, or by the Heaven above us, I wiU 
take a signal vengeance." And his whole frame shook with the 
intensity of the passion which pervaded him. 

" I fear not thy vengeance, even were I unprotected :" calmly 
observed the hag, releasing herself by a slight effort from 
Ernest's relaxing grasp, and pointing to her slumbering compa- 
nions. " But thou tukesty and I will tell thee ; of thy past life 
I need not speak, for thou knowest it well — too well, but for 
thy future years," (and as she raised her skinny hand on high, her 
voice grew more unearthly) — " they shall be as the flowers o'er 
which the simoom hath swept its desolating breath ; as the oak 
rent by the lightning's flash ; as the lands o'er which the ava^ 
lanche hath spread its torrent of fell destnlction ; and in the 
mournful sighmgs of the night-wind, there shall come, a voice 
breathing .of Retribution. 

There is one recollection shall make thee sad, even in the 
resorts of gaiety and dissipation : one form shall haunt thee in 
thy dreams till sleep is repose no longer ; one name (and her 
voice heightened almost to a shriek), shall be written in charac- 
ters of fire, on the tablet of thy heart, and at a moment when 
thou least expectest, that name will call aloud for vengeance, 
and — receive it. Ernest Walsingham ! I have said it, and my 
words were never known to pass away." 

Again, the same fearful shriek he had before heard, fell upon 
the ear of Ernest, followed by a burst of laughter resembling 
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the of mocking fiends ; yet they proceeded not from the 
sybil, who stood calm and unmoved before him ; but he heard 
BOthing, saw nothing long; overcome .by the violence of con- 
tending emotions, trees, mountains, lakes, faded from his vision 
and he sank senseless on the earth. When he revived, the 
moon was careering in Ml majesty, high in the heavens: he 
was chill and numbed, and his luxuriant chesnut hair was dank 
with the dews of night ; he seemed as if awaking from a fear- 
ful dreamy the very mdistinctness of which made it appear more 
appalling ; but recollection gpraduidly resumed its functions and 
recalled the events that, from the rapidity with which they had 
passed, seemed so unreal. He raised himself, and looked 
around for evidences ; there, at a distance lay a few dying em- 

. bers, ever and anon faintly glowing as the night-wind fanned 
them in its flight : but gipsies, encampment, and all had vanished 
during ^is insensibility, and endeavouring to discard the agoni- 

. zing impression, the evening's adventure had left on his heart, 
Ernest slowly retraced his homeward path ; with feelings far 
diflferent from those which thrilled him as he bounded over it a 
few hours previously. 

With difficulty he evaded the earnest and almost tearful en- 
quiries of the gentle Adela, who terrified by his pallid counte- 

. nance and shivering frame, was by no means sparing of them. 
An adept in deception, Ernest contrived to luU her fears, and 
assuming a carelessness, foreign to his feelings, (and from motives 
too deeply hidden for her to fathom,) he spoke of their propo- 

. sed departure on the following day, with an air of gaiety and 
satisfaction, so apparent, that even the unsuspecting Adela was 
surprised. But such was not to be the case. The unusual 

, and violent excitement he had su£fered, together with the long 
exposure to the cold damps from the lake, produced an effect 
Ernest little anticipated, and a high fever ensued. 

For some weeks the party were detained by his alarming in- 

. disposition, and after his partial recovery, it was by easy stages 
only, he was enabled once more to reach his paternal halls, the 
shadow of his former self. The gipsey's prophecy, in spite of 

. every effort of reason to dispel it, still rang in his ear, in the 
same fearful tones in which she uttered it, and that wild scream 
breaking horribly the silence of night, was ever present to his 
imagination. 

Haw beautifully and truly has it been remarked that " a 
guilty conscience is its own awful world," and Ernest finding no 
. repose in scenes whose minutest feature reininded him so un- 
pleasantly of the unhappy girl, with whom the late event seemed 
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SO in3rsteriously connected, prevailed on hU fiamily to remove to 
a vUla in the neighbourhood of his betrothed bride's residence, 
and glad to embrace any project which promised for its rewa^ 
the restoration of his health, they readily acceded. 

These untoward circumstances delayed the celebration of the 
nuptials until the slight change in the hue of the trees, and 
fading of summer roses to make way for flowers of more varied 
hues, proclaimed that autumn had appeared, bright, gorgeous, 
and glowing ! Then had Ernest ahnost banished from his mind 
the causes of that delay, or if at times the chilling remembrance 
did pass like a cloud before the sunshine of his existence ; he 
dissipated it, (or rather endeavoured to do so) in the haunts of 
gaiety and consoled himself by reflecting he was far, far removed 
from the scenes where those events had occurred ; but he was 
not happy : he could not steep his senses in forgCtMness, and 
he was gradually fidfilling the sybil*s words. 

Gay and gorgeous were the preparations for the bridal and 
it was celebrated with almost regal splendour. Walsingham 
gazed on the gentle being, so lately pronounced, his own, with 
^elings of entranced admiration, as she glided, like a sylph, 
through the brilliantly illuminated avenues of the grounds 
which surrounded the magnificent mansion which had hitherto 
been her home. But there were thoughts which at times 
rushed over the tablet of his memory, so earth-like as to burst 
the spell of happiness which bound him, and banish for awhile 
the smiles of joy which illumined his fine features ; and those 
thoughts awakened a remembrance he would fain have bathed 
in oblivion, for it was that of the gipsey's prophecy, which in 
defiance of reason would at periods throw a shade over the 
brightness of his onward path, yet when he looked on his bride, 
he laughed to think how futile it had been. 

To give additional enchantment to the scene, many of the 
guests masqued and assuming different characters and disguises 
dispersed themselves in small groups about the grounds and 
never did carnival present a gayer or more brilliant assemblage, 
than that which graced the bridal of Ernest and Adela. 'Hie 
soft air was laden with perfume, and music, song, and jest, 
floated lightly on the wings of the evening zephyrs. The Lady 
Adela was even lively, but her gay musical laugh ceased, as she 
observed a shade imconsciously pass over the brow of her 
lord. 

" You are sad, love ; shall I sing to cheer you ?'* she softly 
said. Ernest smiled assent, and taking up a lute that lay by, 
the fair girl swept its fairy chords, and in her own peculiarly 
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low tweet Yoice, sang a few simple, but appropriate lines. She 
ceased, yet had scarcely done so, when the sound of an instru- 
ment stole from the shrubbery near which they were situated, 
80 strange, yet so singularly sweet 



The minstrel played a wild symphony, and then sang the 
following : — 



There are sounds of Joy on the balmy air. 
As it sweeps from the star-gremm'd skies ; 

But a deadly gloom, shall obecore hope's bloom. 
And diange its bUnd ooniles to sifhs. 

There are bUssfol dreams of fiur-fntnre years. 
And love floats on the nierht- wind's breath j 

Bat ere midnight's hour, the bridaPs flower, 
Will be sleeping the sleep of death. 



Consternation sat upon the features of the listeners, and on 
Ernest's something more, for horror was there most visibly de- 
picted, but there was little time left for observation, ere he darted 
with the swiftness of an arrow in the direction whence the mys- 
terious music had proceeded, while the Lady Adela, turning 
pale as the orange-flowers which encircled her fiiir, high brow, 
scmk with a faint scream on the seat from which, in the excite.- 
ment of the first alarm she had arisen. 

" Water, water '/* she gasped, and a ready hand presented 
the chalice. Ah ! would that one more friendly had been near 
to Invert the fatal draught, but alas ! that gentle flower was des- 
tined to become a sacrifice to the guilt of another — the contents 
of the chalice were impregnated with a quick and deadly 
poison. 

" Treachery ! treachery !" echoed in fearful tones throughout 
those avenues so lately fraught with joyance ; all became confu- 
sion, and when the maddened Walsingham returned from his 
vain pursuit, it was to behold his beauteous bride writhing in the 
pangs of mortal agony. With incredible and fatal celerity, the 
baneful liquid mingled with the crimson stream, which a few 
minutes before had flushed so eloquently in that fair face, now 
distorted by agony a&d livid with the hue of death. Ill fated 
Adela ! there was no time for antidote ; she lifted her filmy 
eyes for a moment to Ernest, as if to look the f^ewell her lips 
could not utter — and then — closed them for ever. 

" She is not gone, oh ! in mercy say she is not dead ! shrieked 
the agonized Walsingham and raising his eyes from the inani- 



" That all stood hnsh'd and wondering. 
And tmmed and look*d into the air, 
As if they thought to- see the wing 
Of Isralll, the angel, there." 
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mate form he clasped, as if to supplicate the brilliant crowd 
which gathered round, for an assurance, they, alas ! might not 
give, he encountered a look bent on him with such an expres- 
sion of wild triumph, that it curdled the little remaining life-* 
blood which yet played around his chilled hearty for the wan 
and haggard features that wore it, were those of her, who was 
once so beautiful, so idolized ; her whose happiness his cruelty 
and heartlessneas had blighted for ever, teachmg her to forsake 
her peaceful, though lowly home, and in the frenzy of her 
crushed feelings to join a horde of Ihose rude beings from whom 
her gentle nature had before shrunk with loathing ; her whose 
reason he had overthrown, and whose heart he had trampled on, 
until love fled, and left a deadly hatred, which grew so strong 
that the desire of revenge became a part of existence : her it 
was who bent an eye of fire on him ; — even Marion Gret — and 
Ernest sank in happy insensibility by the side of his dead bride. 
He heard not the maniac's laugh of triumnh pealing wildly on 
the still midnight air, as wi£ the speed of a lapwing she 
darted from the spot, as it were into oblivion, for from that aw- 
fVil night Marion Grey was seen no more. 

As for Walsingham, the bereaved and the wretched, he be- 
came, indeed, "as the flowers o'er which the simoom hath 
swept its desolating breath." One by one the parent-trees and 
the scions of his noble house, glided into the deep repose of the 
silent tomb, until at length, he alone, of all his lofty line re- 
mained to tell how bright their glory once had been. The 
loves and the friends of his heart had all departed from their 
homes like shadows, leaving undying remorse and wretchedness 
to prey upon his spirit, unpitied and unsoothed. Lost in a 
gloomy moroseness or rather savageness, Walsingham was 
doomed to linger through years of misery, and then to sink in- 
to the grave unhonoared and unwept, a melancholy emblem of 
the utter instability of human hopes and human desires. 
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He turaed a parting glance, 

On the home he loved so well, 
And sigh'd to think, no more 'twas his, 

Amid its shades to dwell : 
He knew that stranger forms, 

Reposed within it now, 
And a deeper shadow pass'd across. 

His wan and altered brow. 

He gazed, with bursting heart, 

On his fair and gentle bride ; 
And the guileless babe that sweetly slept, . 

Unconscious, by her side : 
He knew the bitter tears, 

That made those eyes so dim, 
Flow'd not o'er her own blighted hopes, 

But for their child, and him. 

He thought on that bright hour, 

Which gave unto his care. 
The fragile flower, whose beauty now. 

Was drooping 'neath despair : 
She feign'd a happy smile. 

His sinking heart to cheer, 
But, oh ! its sweetness breath'd a tale, 

Far sadder than her tear. 

Upon her breast he lies, 

Hushed in a placid sleep ; 
And, she so fears to break his rest, 

She may not even weep : 
The balmy breeze up-springs, 

And the snowy sails are spread ; 
But the Emigrant will wake no more. 

He slumbers with the — dead f 
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BY J. B. CABPBNTBB. 
Author of " Lays for Light Hearts," ifc. 



TA«Ma— Enough ! no fiirther preface, I entreat you. 
At once out -vdth it ! Be it what it may, 
It is not possible that it should torture me 
More than this introduction. What have you 
To say to me ? tell me the whole and briefly ! 
Co«n/esff— Youll not be firightened 



TwAS night — a glorious night, — the silver moon shone forth in 
all her splendour, lighting up terrace and tower, casting her 
soft beams for and wide over the fair city of Venice, peeping in 
at the lattice of many a fair Venetian, and kissing the lips of 
many a sleeper ; it was such a night as the fairies love to revel 
in, when the ground appears like gold and emeralds, and the 
dew-drops on the flowers, glitter like diamonds. 

All was calm and still, not a sound was heard to break the 
silence that prevailed ; not a ripple stirred, not a leaflet rustled — 
even the sea was hushed into repose — and a maiden's sigh 
might have been borne, uninterrupted, over its surface — it 
was in fact, one of those delicious nights in which it maybe said 
the mind loves to wander ; and when removed from the tur- 
moil of the day, and the chilling realities of nature, the imagi- 
nation can picture, while yet in this, visions of another world : 
it was a night of quiet beauty such as can only be met with in 
" sunny It^y," and in a land breathing with wild romance, can 
alone be felt and appreciated. 

The day had been one of a festival, and the Gondolas which 
a few hours since were seen flitting backwards and forwards on 
the Lido, filled with happy faces, with the lanthoms — which it 
is the custom at night-time to place at their prows — shining 
like so many stars, had one by one disappeared ; and I, having 
stayed later than usual on a visit to an English resident, was 
under the necessity of walking to my lodgings at the " Pilgrim." 

Attracted by the .peculiar beauty of the nighti I did not care 
to hasten to repose, but sauntered leisurely along. Deeply im- 
pressed with the beauty that surrounded me I directed my steps 
towards the Bridge of Sighs ; where I stood for a few minutes 
gazing on its singular structure, and reflecting on the poetical 
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images, and romantic associations with which it is connected. 
Here thought I the vows of many a fond couple have been 
breathed, unheard, unseen, except by the eye of Heaven—here 
has the steel of the assassin perpetn^ed its dark deed, impelled 
by the hire of misplaced affection — jealousy — hatred or 
revenge. 

The romantic i^earance of the spot, almost induced me to 
anticipate an adventure. In enlightened England, one might 
not unreasonably have looked for a ghost gliding forward in the 
soft moonlight ; but the superstitious Italians do not believe in 
ghosts, none, I believe, lumng appeared there since that of 
Shakspeare's " Julius Caesar.'^ Perhaps also the holy calm that 
pervaded the scene was too humanizing in itself—- too fully 
fisnght with that influence which subdues our sterner passions, 
to permit the existence of any thought which should wander 
away to an event out of the regular course of nature. 

I was however, mistaken, for just as I was proceeding on 
my way, a slight cough, and the sound of heavy footsteps close 
at hand arrested my attention. 

Not caring to be seen, and anxious to know, what might be 
going forward at such an hour, in Venice, I concealed myself 
and patient!/ awaited the issue. 

I must here mention that at a short distance from the bridge 
of Sighs, there is a long narrow passage leading from the prison, 
at the remote extremity of which, over some scrupper-holes 
which descend to the water, is a strong iron bar, fixed at each 
end into the wall — from this place the noise I heard proceeded 
— it was occasioned by the executioners who were bringing a 
condemned criminal to the spot where he was to pay, in this 
world, the last forfeit of his crimes. 

I shuddered as I beheld his body placed over the iron bar, 
and saw, while the moonbeams yet played upon his features, 
the same visage at the same moment in life and death — with 
one stroke his head was severed from his body, a long red streak 
like a plague spot on a fair cheek, was visible for a few minutes 
on the water, then all was placid as before. Shortly after, a 
black Gondola glided noiselessly, "like a dark spirit of the 
waters,'' to a small portal by the water's edge,— in this the body 
was placed, and conveyed to a distant part of the Lagune, where, 
as is customary on such occasions, it would be thrown in, at a 
spot where the fishermen of Venice, under the severest penalties 
are forbidden to fish. 

Sick at heart, I turned away from the place where I had wit- 
nessed such a revolting scene, and made the best possible way 
to my apartments. 
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The morning was far advanced when I awoke» and I had oc- 
casion to* pass the scene of my last night's adventure, but the 
sun- was shining, and all around breadied happiness. I scarcely 
know why it was, but I could not help thinking that this mode 
of execution, however revolting at first sight it may appear to 
English notions, is much more conducive to the morality and 
general happiness of a people, than the disgusting day-light 
exhibition of the peopled gallows in London, where a low mob 
is assembled, with every opportunity afforded those composing 
it, of committing crime in the very sight of its punishment 

Instead of being marked as a detested and fearful spot, the 
water presented an animated appearance; crowds of visitors 
having been attracted on its surface and by its margin to witness 
a regatta, or gondola rade — an exhibition not unfrequently to 
be met with here. 

A short distance from where I was standing there was an 
old man who stood apart from the rest and who. appeared to 
care little for the sports which were commencing ; he seemed 
** a melancholy man,'' and gazed, as with an eye of pity on the 
Mvolities in which his bre^ren were interested. 

*' Do you not take part in the contest I asked, addressing 
him in his own language. 

" I do not Signor,** was his reply, " I have no taste for such 
matters now.'' 

*^ More attentive to general business I perceive, well, I will 
hire you to row a short distance." 

The man on hearing this, motioned to an assistant, and in a 
few minutes we were gliding down the canal. 

Most of the Gondoliers have their peculiar tales to tell, with 
which they amuse their passengers, and the singular appear- 
ance of this man gave me an idea that I should hear something 
unusual from his lips — ^his path seemed to be out of the beaten 
track, and though the bright dark eye burned in his forehead, 
and the warm Italian blood flowed in his veins, the former was 
seen with a sunken cheek, the latter in a withered form. 

** You doubtless know many strange stories connected with 
these waters," said I inquisitively. 

" More than I wish to remember, or care to relate said he, 
gloomily. 

Indeed ! you interest me, would nothing induce you to make 
me acquainted with your story." 

" Why," he replied, " you are a foreigner, and will probably 
soon be quitting Venice, therefore it can make no difference to 
you, and I will relate it." 
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I directed him to steer for the least frequented part of the 
Lagune, and he thus proceeded. 

It is a sim]^ narrative, and I cannot, to make it more inte- 
resting, gamidi it with any of those flowers of speech ^ch 
others are capable of doing, it is however, no icUe romance, 
no made up story to arrest tke wiHing ear of the too credulous 
traveller — ^but a relation of sad, melancholy facts, as lamentable 
as true, and the memory of which will clhig with ignominy to 
tibe fair scene in which tiiey were enacted — but you shall draw 
your own conclusions. 

" It is now five years ago since Count Marco di Veroni, a 
Venetian noble, of good birth and possessed of considerable 
fortune, espoused the accomplished Francesca Garganelli ; his 
equal in birth, who was accounted one of the most beautiful 
women in all Venice. I cannot give a description sufficiently 
clear for you to form a correct idea of the original, but her beauty 
was such as to attract at the first glance, and with those who 
gazed on her with other feelings than those of mere admiration, 
a look, a word, was sufficient to captivate ; but yet withal there 
~ was a majesty in her deportment that forbade any attempt at 
frivolity, and thus it was, though there were many who envied 
the Count in his possession of her — few had the hardihood to 
express their adoration, or the folly to acknowledge their 
regret. 

" There was one, however, who had received some encourage- 
ment from Francesca, and he was determined not to yield the 
possession of his heart's idol, to a rival, without an attempt to 
reclaim her, or at least without indulging in that feeling of re- 
venge too prevalent in the disposition of an Italian, by causing 
the Count to feel as uncomfortable in the possession of his mis* 
tress, as he felt chagrined at the loss of her. 

" Leonardo Visconti, was the Count's superior in intellectual 
attainments, though his inferior in rank and fortune, and thi;^ it 
was that the former found himself rejected, though that she 
should give up the attentions of a handsome and intellectual 
youth, to become the cara sposa of a man double his age, with- 
out a sinister motive, seemed a matter of surprise to her friends 
and relations ; a surprise too, that they failed not to insinuate 
in the hearing of the Count, who construed every imaginary 
slight on the part of Francesca, to so many modifications of re- 
gret for the loss of Leonardo's love. 

"The gratification Count Marco expected to have derived 
from the possession of so young and beautiful a wife, disappeared 
a very short time after their union ; he wished himself unmarriedi 
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a hundred times, and looked with an eye of suspicion on all 
those who even hinted that his spouse was handsome. 

* Signora !' said he one day, evidently annoyed at some re- 
marks &at had greeted his ears during his absence ; * they teU 
me you are handsome.' 

" Francesca colored slightly, probably more through his ab- 
ruptness, than through any cause that would hare called the rich 
carnation to her cheek. 

" * Yes !' he continued, observing her closely, * they do ! and 
I would ask you if it is fitting that the wife of Count Marco di 
Veroni, should be the puppet of the city.** 

* Come !' said she, taking his hand affectionately, ' you'll 
own,' at least, 'tis you who most admire it' 

* It may be so,' he replied softening ; * and therefore the most 
jealous of its possession.' 

" * Dear Count, what mean you ?' 

" ' That we must live more secluded — see less company, and 
hear me, that your admiring friends may gaze their fill, I have 
engaged an artist to paint your portrait, as the fittest ornament 
for my hall of audience.' 

It was in vain that Francesca assured the Count his fears 
were unfouuded, he was inexorable, and the following day she 
was instructed to receive the artist. 

** At the appointed time the painter arrived, and Francesca 
thought she recognized a well-known voice, as he tremulously 
bade her be seated, and directed her position to the proper light, 
for the effect he intended to produce on the canvas. 

" For some time he proceeded silently in his occupation, 
occasionally stopping to gaze on her, with, Francesca thought, 
more earnestness than is requisite for a painter to gaze, whose 
only object is faithfully to delineate a lady's features. 

" * You appear young in your profession,' she at length said, 
wishing to confirm or remove her suspicions. 

" * Very yoimg 1' he replied, * and yet old enough to know 
that we invariably draw women more lovely than they are.' 

" * 'Tis your profession to flatter ,' die continued. 

" 'And yours to betray;' replied the painter. 

" * How?' asked Francesca, timidly. 

" * Why thus,' proceeded the painter, fixing his dark eyes on 
her all the while he spoke, we invest you with a false glow of 
beauty, picture you with a pure and open brow, a smiling roun- 
tenance, and a gentle form — ^the world sees the picture and ad- 
mires it, thinks it too beautiful to sin— they afterwards know the 
original, and that betrays us !' 
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" 'Your sketch is faulty;' she obseired, ' wili you make no 
allowance for the influence circumstances may hare on the 
mind and di^sition.' 

** * Circumstances he repeated in a tone of bitterness, are 
we all subservient to time and circumstance — ^but perhaps it is 
so— we are governed by worldly feelings, and outward show 
must aJways exclude the finer sensibilities of human nature/ 

" Not in every thing" ! said Francesca, interested with the 
artisfii peculiar style. 

** Name an exception/' he continued. 

" Woman's love," she replied. 
Why that's the very slave of time and place," said he em- 
phatically, now listen ; I knew a student of Verona, who loved a 
lady famed for her beauty and accomplishments; not unsuccessful 
was the suit he urged, for she, with accents mild and smiles as 
bland as summer, assured him that his love was not in vain. 
He was not rich, but counted wealth sufficient to have satisfied 
one with less love than she professed to bear him, — but I weary 
you, and the portrait," — 

"No matter, you can come again — I pray proceed," said 
Francesca, who began to evince considerable emotion on hearing 
the painter's anecdote. 

*' I will not say they were betrothed," resumed the artist, 
"for he put too much faith in her esteem, to ask a verbal 
pledge for its continuance ; and he was happy, till one day he 
met a noble — a patron it might be, to whom he pictured his 
mistress's beauties, not as I would, in bright and glowing 
colours, but in words fervent and eloquent, — this noble liked 
the portrait, he visited the original — ^he was wealthy, and rfie— 
forgot the student to become a countess." 

" Gracious Heaven ! " cried Francesca, trembling at the 
similarity to her own situation, " she could not have understood 
hU love !" 

" True ! true !" said the painter musing, " he never claimed 
her hand, but their love was young, and he" — 
' ** His name," she asked fearfully. 

" Leonardo Viscontil*^ said the painter, speaking in bis 
natural voice and throwing off a vest which had concealed his 
figure. 

" Leonardo ! why did I not know this before — I have not 
ceased to remember, nor to loVe you ; but why do you, now 
that it is impossible for you to claim my hand, come to reproach 
me with infidelity." 

Because," said Leonardo, " had I xome before, when the 
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brilliant offers of a Count were busying your brain, you would not 
have listened to me, — having obtained what your heart desired, 
you think you could as easily have refused it, but vanity, Fran- 
cesca, has greater influence over a woman's heart, than love, at 
all times." 

** Francesca burst into tears; Leonardo," she said, ''in what 
a situation you have placed me, could you not have sought 
another place for an interview, the Count is already sO 
jealous.*' — 

" Fear not/' interrupted Leonardo, " I have long studied the 
art you think I only assume the knowledge of — I still love you 
Francesca, and it would be hard to turn away the painter before 
. the portrait's finished." 

" You will betray me," said Francesca smiling, and at the 
same time presenting him her hand. 

" Never," he exclaimed, " never by this kiss, though im- 
printed on the hand another robbed me of." 

** There was a slight noise at the door of some one approach- 
ing — they trembled for an instant, but Leonardo rapidly re- 
sumed his disguise, and as Count Marco entered the apartment 
Francesca was sitting as silently as if nothing had happened, 
and the painter was busy at his easel. 

" Women are strange mixtures of frailty and truth,*' said the 
Gondolier, " tho* they tell me climate has something to do with 
it, that in our sunny land the heart is more susceptible and 
-open to the influences of the tender passion, than are the hearts 
• of the women in the more northern countries. 

" They are much the same all over the world." I observed, 
" the female mind is said to be ever the weakest, surely then 
when we find a woman falling from the position in society in 
which her virtue and intellects have placed her, we ought to 
blame the tempter who occasions her disgrace rather than his 
unhappy victim, and consider it a lamentable, tho* unfortu- 
nately a natural consequence." 

"You are right Signor, I believe, after all," he replied, 
*' woman may be likened to a boat, she will float smoothly down 
the stream of life if guided by a steady and skilful hand, but if 
left to float on, of her own accord, ten to one but she is wrecked, 
and lost to the world for ever — ^but to return to my story. 

" Leonardo continued to work upon the picture, but he took a 
much longer time, and made many more visits than were ne- 
cessary to finish such an undertaking — the consequence was 
that the Count suspected him — he hinted his suspicions to his 
wife, and flew into a rage with the painter, who finding himself 
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undiscovered, pretended to take offence at his words, and left 
the house without finishing the portrait, whether he again 
visited it or not, I never could ascertain, but I believe he never 
did in the disguise of an artist 

" The painter having disappeared, the Count grew more recon- 
ciled to his wife, but he never dreamed it was his rival, nor 
would he have ever discovered the cheat had it not been for an 
accident — but I must not anticipate. 

** It was some years after what I have recounted that a female 
bearing all the i^ipearances of having been one of the most 
beautiSd women of her day, presented herself on the eve of the 
festival of St Mark, at the little church of St Agostino, for the 
holy purpose of confession. 

" It must have been a solemn sight to behold the pale peni. 
tent beauty, scarcely past the bloom of womanhood, kneeling 
tremblingly before the stem features of the venerable Father 
Almenso. What was the confes«on she made it is impossible 
to ascertain, except we could remove from the lips of the con- 
fessor the solemn seal of the church, and the one other who 
could have divulged it, has no longer the power to do so ; — ^well, 
deeply and attentively, and with the greatest contrition she was 
listening to the admonitions, and responding to the earnest 
prayers of the holy Father, when suddenly a man rushed towards 
them, and drawing his dirk or coltello^ — a weapon with which 
an Italian is always armed, laid her dead at the confessor's feet 

" Franceses, lor it was her, had scarcely time to recognise her 
husband, and she spoke no parting word in passing to another 
worid. 

" Tis probable that the Count, who had long suspected his 
wife's fidelity, had followed her to the confessional, and that his 
suspicions being confirmed, caused him to commit the act of 
desperation just related. 

" To his home he never returned but escaped to the hills, where 
he joined and became the captain of a gang of banditti who had 
long infested the neighbourhood. 

** As to the church, that was abandoned by the priests and the 
people, and a black crucifix, which has been erected on the spot 
where the murder was committed, is now seen amidst the 
gloomy and deserted ruins, where it recalls the fearful re- 
collection of past events, and presents to the traveller an Im- 
pressive lesson on the effects of the disorders of the passions.'' 

Here the narrator paused, and with that curiosity so natural 
in an Englishman I enquired if the culprit had since been 
taken. — A faint smile passed over the features of the Gondolier 
as he answered in the affirmative. 
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Then he has doubtless paid the forfeit of his crime,'* I con- 
tinued. 

" He has" said my companion, he was executed only last 
night, and I as is my duty, conveyed his foody to the spot where 
it was east into the water.** 

<'0ood €k>d!" I cried, and I have foeen listening to the 
history of the very man I last night saw executed, and sitting 
with the same man who conveyed his body to its final resting 
place.**-^My heart sickened at the idea and I directed him to 
make the shore as speedily as possible. 

I have seen many strange sights since, but all these and all 
the merry scenes I have taken part in, have not been able to 
erase from my mind the memory of the dark Gondola. 



A FEW WORDS ON THE BRAMA. 

A PAINTER, who would sct out on a tour through a desert land, 
if he supplied nothing from his imagination, would produce but 
sterile landscapes; and a stranger in an ice island, floating 
under either pole, would scarcely collect anecdotes enough to 
entitle him to the dignity of knighthood, much less to fill a 
quarto volume : not but that a great deal has been done, of late, 
to show how much may be made of nothing, and the maxim 
** Ex nihilo nihil Jit,** is not applicable to idl cases. But this 
building, without foundation, is not exactly suited to our taste ; 
we woiud much rather have ground to build upon, le#, for want 
of sufficient support, our superstructure should tumble about 
our ears. But alas! the bubbles that now appear upon the 
stage, in many instances, burst before we can examine them. 
If we would strike, we beat the empty air; and if we would 
support them, they dissolve within our grasp ; at least such has 
been the case at most of the places of amusement during the 
last month. At the majors we have had nothing worth notice, 
and the minors have lacked novelty. The only theatre at which 
we saw anything that pleased us, during the past month, was 
the Royal City qf London Theatre, Norton Folgate. Here 
several new pieces have been exhibited, ; and some of them 
win, no doubt, continue to attract several during the season. 
The scenery at this elegant house is excellent, and the per- 
formers, if not of the first-rate talent, are really good, and cer- 
tainly do their endeavours to please in a modest and becoming 
manner. The performances here conclude by eleven o'clock ; 
tiius affording an opportunity to indulge the juvenile part of 
our family with an evening's recreation, which the late hours 
kept up at most of the other houses, entirely preclude. 
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SONNET ON QUEEN VICTORIA. 



O scarcely bursten into womanhood, 
Ere thou art called to wield an empire's ftXe, 
And destined to sustain its mighty weight ; 
So young and beautiful, so great, yet good — 
Methinks I see thee in thy wreathed alcoye* 
Embowered — in deep and quiet thought alone — 
Unmindful of the pageant of a throne. 
But musing on thy country's fervent love, 
Its holiest offering guerdon'd with thy smiles, 
Which spread enchantment o*er th* exulting Isles ; 
Long may'st thou bless them, with the seraph power 
Of woman's goodness, whose heaven-hallowed might 
Shall crown the glorious future with delight, 
And make the humblest home, an eden-bower. 



AN EVENING FANCY. 



Oh ! it is glorious thus, at eve's soft close, 
To watch the yellow gleams of light that fly 
Across the heavens, and view the changeful sky 

Tinged with a thousand hues and varying ^lows. 
Hasting to paint the horizon, ere they die 
In the embrace of night, with rich supply 

Of brilliancy and loveliness. To those 
Who love to watch the mysteries that rule 
The course of nature, it is sweet to rove 

At this enchanting hour the woodland grove, 
And woo the Muse within her fav'rite school, 

Green turf beneath, and vermeil sky above 1 
'Tis then the minstrel hears unearthly lyres. 

Soothing to peace his bosom's wild desires 1 



Her Majesty's favorite resort in the enclosed g^ardens of Kenaingtoa 



8* T. Hunt. 



Emilt Bird. 
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** Whatsoe'er he had of love reposed 
On that beloved daughter ; she had been 
The only thing which kept his heart unclosed." 



The sun was shedding his last rays over the bay of Naples, and 
the beautiful city was illumined by a thousand reflected glo- 
ries, while its busy streets teemed with myriads of human beings, 
each intent on the gratification of their individual inclinations 
and pursuits. The high-born and the humble ; the wealthy and 
the poor ; the pensive and the gay, were indiscriminately min- 
gling in the splendid resorts, while the light sound of the guitar, 
and deeper intonation of the song, stole through many a lattice, 
and floated lightly on the balmy air. 

It were difficult, even for the. most fertile fancy, merely to 
imagine the beau^ of an Italian evening ; the intense blue of 
its serene skies, unmarred by a single cloud ; the refreshing de- 
liciousness of its perfume-laden zephyrs, pleasantly contrasting 
the by-gone heat of day, and the coming forth of all things gay 
and beautiful, as if to participate in its enchantment ! To be 
appreciated its loveliness must be s'een — its spell must he felt ! 

It was in the wretched apartment of a small cottage, in the 
suburbs of the gorgeous city, that one sat, regardless of the 
brightness which beamed widliout, and apparently buried in his 
own gloomy contemplations ; he leaned his arm on the broken 
table before him, and resting his head on it, a bitter sigh dis- 
pelled the silence that reigned around him. The room was 
scantily and meanly furnished ; the aforesaid table, a stool and 
chair, in the same dilapidated condition, and an easel, on which 
was spread an unfinished painting, completed its simple arrange- 
ments, with the exception of a small wicker cradle, in which 
reposed, in all the calm unconsciousness of its nature, a beauti- 
ful infant I 

Anon the mourner raised his eyes, and, in despite of the 
deeply indented traces of suflfering in his pale countenance, the 
brightness of youth, although subdued, still sat on his lofty 
brow ; he could not have numbered more than twenty-five sum- 
mers, and it was sad to behold the roses of life thus withering, 
ere they had scarcely blossomed. His clear olive complexion, 
glossy dark hair, and wild black eyes, which even misery could 
not deprive of their fire, all proclaimed him a child of that 
sunny dime, and the regal bearing of his tall, graceful form. 
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seemed me^ter to adorn a gilded palace, than to pine amid the 
solitude of that lonely hut The gay sunlight, as if in mockery, 
poured its saffron flood of departing glory into the humble room, 
and played over the wan features of its lonely denizen : again 
he sighed deeply ; arose, walked with an agitated step to the 
lattice, gazed forth for a few minutes, and then, turning away 
with an air of disappointment, took up a palette and brushes, which 
lay by, and drew a few lines on the canvass that rested on the 
easel. Vain attempt ! the tortured spirit may not be beguiled 
into forgetfulness — for the wrung heart there is no Lethe, and 
throwing down his implements in apparent disgust, the young 
man sank on his seat, and fixing his mournful gaze on the 
sleeping babe, became absorbed in a gloomy reverie. The veil 
of twilight crept stealthily on ; the city lay in deep shadow, and 
the towering summits of the mountains only, were tipped with 
gold, when the latch of that cottage door was raised by a gentle 
hand, and the light form of a female glided noiselessly within. 
The artist (for such he evidently was) started, and exclaiming — 
" My Giulietta 1" sank back on the seat from which he had half 
arisen, overcome by some intense, but unexpressed emotion. 
The young female spoke not, but threw herself into his arms, 
and, hiding her face on his shoulder, wept convulsively. 

" My life, my Giulietta, your mission then has failed, and we 
are hopeless, destitute, and perishing," uttered the young man, 
in a tone of deep despair, and, bowing his head on the raven 
ringlets of the lady, he mingled his tears with her*s. For a few 
minutes the deep silence was interrupted only by their half- 
breathed sorrow, but at length calmer moments succeeded, and 
Giulietta, rising from her reclining attitude, dashed the glitter- 
ing tears from her cheek, and parting the clustering hair from 
the youth's brow, imprinted a kiss on its pallid expanse. The 
action was simple, yet it conveyed a depth of affection, words 
could never do. 

My Geraldi she murmured, in a voice low and peculiarly 
sweet ; " my Geraldi, speak ; — oh ! break this awful spell of 
silence." 

Speak !" bitteAy exclaimed Geraldi, " would to heaven I had 
never spoken, or that my doing so now, might dissipate the 
clouds of misery which menace our destruction." And his 
proud eye wildly scanned the wretched apartment 

Nay, do not despair, dearest I" said the lady, in a depre- 
cating tone, and gazing sadly on his pallid features, — " there is 
no situation so utterly miserable but it may admit of some hope ; 
some consolation." 
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" And where will you seek it now, GiuUetta, where will you 
seek it now ?** hastily demanded Geraldi, staying the rapid steps 
with which he was pacing the floors and gazing intently on the 
almost infantine beauty of his fair companion ; " Are not our 
last resources exhausted ? am I not a beggar ? are not you and 
my child fainting for sustenance, and shall you talk to me of 
hope and consolation ? — oh 1 never I never /** 

Oh ! Geraldi, speak and look less wildly, unless you wi^ to 
annihilate me/' exclaimed the terrified girl : ** there is yet one 
resource which will pr»loitg existence for a few days, and during 
that period something may suggest itself of a less evanescent 
nature, or — (and the glow of alarm on her cheek faded to a 
deadly paleness,) " perhaps my father may relent.'^ 

Geraldi shook his head incredulously, hut watched eagerly as 
Giulietta drew something from her bosom ; it was a small ruby 
heart, encircled with pearls, and attached to a slight golden 
chain of exquisite workmanship. Geraldi started, and the rich 
colour rushed to his brow. 

** I thought it had been gone long since,*' he said. 

"No, dearest!" returned the lady, "it was your first love- 
token, and as such, to me, a priceless gem ; it has been my 
talisman of consolation when sdl others failed, for oh ! it told 
me there was one treasure, of which the world could never rob 
me, — ^the affection of my husband ! But for your sake and our 
infant's, I had perished ere I had parted from it" 

She imprinted a last kiss on the glittering bauble, and press- 
ing it into the young man*s hand, covered her eyes with her 
owui as he rushed hastily from the room. * * * 

Geraldi Vellotti was a Florentine, and the offspring of parents 
amply gifted with every essential of respectability and happi- 
ness, save those two, so inestimable in the eyes of the " world, ^ 
but which, alas ! for the honour of human nature, are too fre- 
quently perverted by their possessors, until they become a 
curse instead of a blessing, — viz. high-birth and wealth. Born 
and nurtured in that great emporium of literature and art, Flo- 
rence, the youthful Vellotti early discovered a taste for pursuits 
infinitely beyond his sphere in society, and the very limited re- 
sources of his parents ; his lofty spirit spurned the humble occu- 
pation of his ancestors, and revelled in the enchantment of a 
world of his own creation. But talent cannot remain long ob- 
scured in a. city, where its dawning is hailed with rapture, and 
eagerly fostered to maturity ; the sweet ballads of Geraldi, 
reached the ear of a liberal patron of genius, whether found in 
the high-born or the lowly, and the one discovery involved the 
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MhtTy — that the youthful aspirant for fame could paint with 
trath and delicacy, as well as indite love-songs to the gazeUe- 
.eyed maidens of his sun-bright land! Scarcely, however, had a 
few years unremitting practice matured his splendid talent to 
perfection, when his munificent patron was gathered to the 
tomb of his fathers, and his parents having long before slept 
the sleep of death, the young Vellotti left his native city, and 
after a series of wanderings, sought the Neapolitan dominions, 
where his art quickly attracted public attention, and drew on 
him the commendation of the reigning sovereign, by whom he 
was engaged in the execution of some difficult pictures, and 
laurels wreathed fastly around his unclouded brow. Young, 
handsome, graceful and gifted, he became an object of interest 
to aU, and his studio was not unfrequently the resort of the 
brilliaut assemblage which composed the court, and a glance of 
Vellotti's dark eye, a smile from his hps, or an accent of his 
deep, musical voice, were boons eagerly sought and fondly 
treasured by the young and fair. But there was one, who, un- 
like her companions, dunned rather than woo'd his attention, 
and that gcintle girl would gaze for hours in mute admiration on 
the gems of art which lined the walls of the sttidio ; anon she 
turned a timid glance on the painter, but if it chanced to meet 
his, it was instantly withdrawn. At length Vellotti became so 
accustomed to the quiet but attentive admirer of his labours, 
that if she accidentally missed her usual visit he became un- 
easy ! the cause was soon defined ; — ^he loved ! Opportunities 
of communication, on such occasions, are seldom wanting any- 
where, but still less so in a clime the very softness and beauty 
of which tends to inspire intensity of feeling. The maiden 
confessed a reciprocal attachment, in return for Vellotti's ardent 
declaration ; but his heart sank when he learned she was the 
only and worshipped daughter of the haughty Conte di Mon- 
cini, a nobleman, not less celebrated for his wealth and intense 
love of the arts, than for his implacable and revengeful dispo- 
sition. He knew, too, that she was the idol of the young 
prince's heart, although fate, and the tyrant laws of man, for- 
bade her sharing the throne which would one day be his. 
Though hopeless, Vellotti preferred his suit, which &ie Conte 
rejected with mingled haughtiness, scorn and rage. The lovers 
fled, and he pursued them with the fury of a maniac ; fortunately 
the youthful fugitives had left the kingdom, or both had become 
sacrifices to his ungovernable thirst for revenge. 

The prince for a time was inconsolable, for it was pleasant to 
behold Qiulietta's sweet smile beaming on him, and to hear her 
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low voice breathe its accents of kindness, although he knew to 
him, she could be no more than as a fondly loved sister ; yet 
his noble spirit forgot, or rather stifled, its own agony, in 
anxiety to save his heart *s-idol from the dreadful consequences 
of her father's wrath; but his efforts were vain; they seemed 
rather to augment than ameliorate the fiery passions of the 
Conte, who in his anger was ever deadly and crushing. 
. Her first act of disobedience seemed to bring to Giulietta its 
punishment, for sorrows crept fast upon her young heart ; the 
smiles of fortune faded, and Geraldi's talent was not appreciated 
in colder climes, as in their own fair land : their little treasure 
gradually diminished, and their infant first beheld the light 
amid the wreck of all that had been, save one thing, — lone still 
cast its halo over their dwelling, and even when almost sinking 
beneath the weight of accumulated affliction, Giulietta would 
gaze on her husband and child until a smile of content illu- 
mined her features, and she felt she would not be otheir^i^ise 
than she was, even to regain the blessings she had forfeited, if 
being so must involve the loss of those so-worshipped ones. 

They sought their native home, but the Conte di Moncini 
' was afar, and ere he returned every resource was exhausted. 
After a tedious suspense, the much- desired, yet fearfully an- 
ticipated opportunity offered, and Giulietta hastened to implore 
his pity and forgiveness. 

"It was with feeble and trembling limbs, I ascended the 
marble steps leading to the splendid pallazzo, once my home;" 
said the lady, after she had slightly partaken of the refreshments 
procured by her " love-token," and drooping her head on her 
husband's shoulder, she added, — ^**but even all its magnificence 
looked dim to me, because, Geraldi, you were not there to glad 
me with your smUe. I heard the sound of sweet music pro- 
ceeding from the hall, and songs of mirth, such as were wont 
of yore to echo in its vast expanse, and my heart wept as I 
thought my father had surely forgotten his lost child. I must, 
be strangely altered, Geraldi, or perhaps this rude garb might 
change me, for Paulo, the porter, knew me not ; but there was 
one heart, more faithful, although a brute' t form enshrined it ; 
the poor old mastiff, the favourite of my childhood, recognized 
me, and came forth fawning and whining the welcome I vainly 
sought elsewhere. 

The tears stood in Paulo's eyes, as on hearing my voice he 
exclaimed, "Holy Virgin I the Lady Giulietta'.'* I started as 
he pronounced a title which has so long ceased to greet my ear, 
and he conjured me to fly the Conte's vengeance ; my entrea- 
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ties, my prayers, were vain : I even knelt to my father's menial, 
for a mother's lo^e is strong and my babe was in danger of 
perishing, but it was of no* avail ; Paulo was unchangeable. 

To comply with your request lady, and admit you to the Conte's 
presence," he said, " were but to deliver us both to certain de- 
struction : my heart bleeds for your sorrows, signora, but the 
pity of the poor is small relief: to offer even the trifle I pos- 
sess — " I did not hear the conclusion of the sentence ; pnde, 
unconquerable pride, resumed its empire and turning from -the 
agitated old man, I rushed down the steps and rested not till 
your arms, my only home, once more received me." 

Vellotti groaned aloud; " For me, for me, my gentle love, you 
have thus suffered ; oh ! would we had never met, for then 
you might still have reigned supreme in that lofty sphere from 
whence I have so ruthlessly torn you. Giulietta, you look re- 
proachfully on me for saying thus, but how can I behold your 
strength daily wasting by poverty and your beauty drooping in 
the solitude of this confined hut, myself the cause of all, and 
not feel deeply, bitterly, the pangs of self-upbraiding V* 

Giulietta replied oxdy by her caresses and her tears, a lan- 
guage at once mute and most eloquent. 

Some days passed on and want again stood before them ar- 
rayed in more than wonted terrors, for there seemed no reed 
on which they might rest for support : many schemes were 
formed and abandoned, and despair was fast gathering on the 
brow of its^outhful victims. 

" There is yet one hope, one little hope," at length exclaimed 
the lady, starting from a deep reverie, " our gracious prince.'' 

And that is indeed a faint one returned Vellotti,^ a slight 
colour passing over his features. 

" Why so, dear Geraldi? You know him to be good as he 
is great, and think you he also will despise the suppUant ?" 

Does that suppliant remember she once was (perhaps still 
is,) the worshipped of that prince's heart ; does she remember 
she gave his love, like a withered rose-leaf, to the winds, 8m4 
lavid^ed the incense of her own pure affections on the humble 
object of her royal lover's bounty ; and does she think when all 
this is considered he will yet extend a saving hand ?" 

" Oh ! doubt it not, Geraldi ! his noble spirit will lose the 
recollection of the past and in compassion for the altered being 
before him, he will forget the .proud girl, who more than once 
rejected the proffered heart of her prince because the ordinances 
of man might never hallow its devotion." 

Bitter, intense, overwhelming, were the feelings of Vellotti, 
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at the lady dntving her veil doeely over her itill beautiful face, 
prepared to depart, first presa&ng her lips on her husbands brow 
and breathing a silent, but heart-felt prayer over the infant, 
who smiled in its mother's feuce, all-unconaciotts of the ordeal 
that mother was suffering for its sake. The diivalrous spirit of 
Vellotti, which even misfortune had failed to subdue, burned 
within him, that thus his fragile bride, the high-born heiress of 
Moncini, should alone encounter scenes and trials unfitting for 
her gentle nature, while he, hunted and proscribed, was com- 
pelled to lurk within the shelter of a roof, which seemed all too 
lowly to contain the out-pouripgs of his wild feelings and he 
paced the floor, during her absence with a frightful rapidity. 
Goaded almost to madness by uninterrupted reflection and utterly 
hopeless for the future, he seized a stiletto, and another minute 
had in all probability precipitated him into eternity, when Giu- 
lietta re-entered. At sight of her, reason resumed its empire 
and hastily concealing the deadly weapon, he gazed in her fisce 
with a mild, subdued expression, for there was an elasticity in 
her step, and a light in her eyes, which had long been strangers' 
there ; yet the trace of tears still remained on her now glowing 
cheek. 

** You have been weeping, my own love ; and yet methinks 
there is a smile of hope in ti^ose soft eyes." 

" Less visionary, Geraldi, than that which has for so long de- 
ceived us. I have seen the prince ; changed as I am, he recog- 
nized me, and did not disdain to shed a tear at th»e recital of 
our sorrows : oh ! that precious pearl, it fell like bahn upon my 
riven heart, for it told me there was yet one to sympathize in 
our misfortunes : one rock on which to repose the remnant of 
our shattered hopes/' 

" And what said he, Giulietta ; did he not upbraid you with the 
bUnd in&tuation which led you to forsaike the splendid halls 
of your native home, to share the humble cottage and humbler 
fortunes of his presumptuous rival ?" 

** Ah no ! you wrong him ; his noble soul disdained to throw 
an additional burthen on my already weary heart. The Conte, 
he says, is implacable ; for my apparent ingratitude has wiih« 
ered the few kindly feelings which once animated his heart 
alas ! my sorrow ever was that they were too bounded, and it is 
bitter to reflect, I alone have been the cause of searing them. 
To-monow, however, Geraldi, must behold you at the palace 
of the prince : until then, here is gold; once dross in my esti- 
mation, but now precious, oh ! none can tell how precious, 
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sinee it may be tke BMuins of pretenriog exigtence* so dear to 
me.'* 

It was some months after the above occurrenees that the 
streets of Naples, echoing with sounds of joyance pifoclaimed the 
ceieluration of some festival : it was the anniversary of their be- 
loved prinee^s birth and every lip smiled, every heart breathed 
forth a prayer for his happiness, on the occasion. The royal 
palace teemed with the bright, the beautiful, the noble and &e 
gay ; every heart echoed gladness save one, and that heart beat 
in the stony breast of the Conte di Moncini ; and yet, he shone 
pre-eminent among the gorgeous throng. Years, instead of steal* 
ing the graces of early manhood from his lofty form, seemed 
only to have impressed it with added dignity ; and his eagle 
eye still flashed with a fire which told the beholder how potent, 
how irresistible its influence must be, when beaming kindness on 
its object. His smile was beautiful, but his frown withering. 
Yet, even, as with haughty step he paced the marble pavements 
of those regal halls, a shade passed across his brow and a soft- 
ened expression 

" Albeit a stranger there," 
sat upon his countenance : perhaps he thought of his fair child 
as a wanderer in foreign lands ; lost to his heart, her home, and 
exchanging the palace for the peasant's cot. Ay ! there lay the 
poisoned arrow which rankled in his breast, and destroyed his 
repose ; she was the only Unk which had connected him with 
the World and misanthropy was fast iisurping the place she had 
formerly filled in his heart ; he was weary in soul ; tired of ex- 
istence, now that one chain was severed, and a fearful gloom 
overspread his features. 

He wandered listlessly to the picture-gallery, where the prince / 
and his nobles were assembled viewing some late additions, and 
amid the splendid galaxy of art presented to his vision, he for- 
got for a transitory space, his late gloom. Ever and anon he 
threw an enquiring glance towards the upper extremity of the 
spacious apartment ; it was terminated by a kind of terrace of 
white marble, the ascent to which was a sdiort flight of steps of 
the same pure material. From the richly painted ceiling de- 
pended a veil of white satin, beautifully embroidered and evi- 
dently concealing something, while arranged on every side, 
were flowers and shrubs of the most exquisite beauty and per- 
fume. The Conte, (proving most convincingly that curiosity is 
not a foible peculiar to the softer sex,) pressed eagerly forward 
as the prince ascending the steps proceeded to withdraw the veil, 
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yet ere lie did so, he cast a look of eager enquiry over the asseni' 
blage, until it rested on the Conte, who stood in the very centre 
of the brilliant circle, with advanced front and eagerly expectant 
gaze. The veil fell and he beheld in the inimitable production 
before him, his own form most faithfully pourtrayed, while at 
his feet, in her pale and mournful beauty, knelt the bride of 
Vellotti, extending as if in supplication, the inf&nt she held, who 
seemed to smile in its grandsire^s face. A murmur of admiration 
and applause burst unanimously from the gazers; the Conte 
alone was silent, wrapt in a spell of agony and surprise. My 
lost one, my child, my Giulietta!'' he at length exdaimed, sink- 
ing on his knees and extending his arms towards the inanimate 
canvass and could a look have imparted the fabled promethean 
fire, his had surely warmed that senseless portraiture to life. 
The folding doors which divided the gallery from the next 
apartment, were thrown open and disclosed to the wondering 
assemblage the fair young idol of their former admiration, 
seated on a couch, while the graceful form of Geraldi Vellotti, 
stood proudly by her side. 

GiuUetta on beholding the Conte, forgot her sufferings, all, 
everything, save his former devoted, absorbing affection for her, 
and darting forward with a faint shriek, she fell at his feet In 
another moment she was locked in her parent's embrace, and 
his tears mingled with her's. 

When the first ebullitions of feeling were past, the prince led 
Vellotti forward, and the subdued Conte, ere his vindictive feel- 
ings had time to resume their deadly influence ; ere the silent 
pleading of his child had faded from his memory, profiiered the 
hand of amity, and the tide of happiness once more circled around 
the heart of Giulietta. 

Years have since fled on untiring pinions and the winter of 
time has scattered its tell-tale whiteness over the once raven 
tresses of that gentle lady, and indented many a furrow on the 
formerly smooth brow of Geraldi Vellotti, yet often will they 
lead their grandchildren to the picture-gallery of Moncini, and 
relating the tale of their loves and sufferings, point out to their 
eager listeners, the painting which led to the Reconciliation. 
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SWEET DREAM OP LOVE. 
(For Mime.) 



Sweet dream of love, sweet dream of love, 

How -beautiful thou art ; 
The light may cheer, that beams above, 

But thine, enchants the heart : 
'Tis graced with beauty's smiling glow, 
Empurpled with hope's magic bow. 
Sweet dream of love, dear to the heart, 
How blest and beautiful thou art. 
Sweet dream of love, sweet dream of love, 

What raptured joys are thine ! 
As if they flowed from founts above. 

Were breathed by spells divine : 
Ere sorrow's shade, or time's dark flight, 
Have clouded life's gay morning light. 
Sweet dream of love, dear to the heart. 
How blest and beautiful thou art. 
Sweet dream of love, sweet dream of love, 

E'en when thy glory's past, 
Some lingering rays, where'er we rove. 

Win haunt us to the last : 
There's something in thy fairy spell. 
Which nought on earth can break or quell ; 
Sweet dream of love, dear to the heart, 
How blest and beautiful thou art. 



MY LOVE. 

My love is a blossom of spring. 
An infantine blossom of May, 
My love is a bird of bright wing. 
That wanders, but never away. 
My love is as blythe as the roe, 

A& graceful in form and as free, 
My love is a stranger to woe. 

And modest as modest can be. 
My love is a creature of light. 

The sheen of. whose chrystalline eye, 
Outvieth the star of the night 
That tranquilly walketh the sky. 



BY S. T. HUNT. 



Faverskam. 



W. H. Prideaux. 
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THE RENEWED ACQUAINTANCE * 



It happened one morning, as Maria and her aged companion 
were strolling on the beach, that their attention was attracted 
towards a vessel, apparently an Indiaman, making for the port 
They ascended the heights and stood watching her approach. 
She came gallantly in ; cast her anchor \ and the boat with a 
few passengers soon reached the shore. One of them, a young 
officer, in a military undress, had crossed the beach, and was 
now ascending a winding path which led to the spot where 
Maria and her companion stood. Good heavens \" exclaimed 
Maria, almost sinkjing from agitation, ** it is my cousin Henry !" 
" Ah, indeed !" replied Mrs. Trevanion, " I remember I have 
often heard you speak of him." The next moment he stood 
before them, gazing with surprise ; then suddenly seized his 
cousin's hand, and by both words and manner evinced his ex- 
treme delight at their meeting. He said he was on his passage 
to England from India, and then suddenly enquired, with great 
anxie^, after his uncle. " Have you not heard, sir," replied 
Mrs. Trevanion, willing to save Maria the pain of such a disclo- 
sure, "have you never received intelligence of the event?" 
Henry looked at Maria — tears streamed down her cheeks — 
" Then he is dead 1" exclaimed he, — " Alas ! my poor uncle I" 
" Come, my dear," sfdd Mrs. Trevanion, " let us return home," 
and the party pursued their walk in silence, nor could any effort 
of Mrs. Trevanion's draw Henry into conversation. On arriving 
at the villa, he declined stopping to take any refreshment, 
making some excuse about his luggage, and after receiving a 
general invitation from Mrs. Trevanion, instantly took leave. 

Maria, who throughout the whole of this interview had found 
the greatest difficulty in concealing her agitation, hurried to her 
chamber and wept bitterly. Henry*s mind was absorbed in 
pain and perplexity ; he had not, tiU now, heard of his uncle's 
death, and was, as yet, i^orant of Maria*s marriage, but there 
was an agitation and timidity in her manner towards him, which, 
in conjunction with her inattention to his letters, gave him a 
presentiment of the fact. He hastened to the nearest inn, and 
the gossiping landlady not only answered all hi» enquiries but 
entered into a long detail of every event which had occurred to 
the two families ever since their first coming to the island. 
From what he now heard, it was evident that Maria did not 
love Trevanion, and that her marriage with him had been com- 
* Concluded from ]»ag« 143. 
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pulsory. Was she still unchanged ? He was yet deeply attached 
to her, and although she was, he feared, lost to him for ever, 
he could not refrain from spending with her the few days he 
intended to remain on the island — ^then he would leave her, for 
ever. Such was his determination, anch although at the time it 
was really sincere, and in his opinion utterly harmless, yet much 
miscMef might result from the renewal of the acquaintance, 
especially as both Henry's mind and morals, though he did not 
know it, had been vitiated by the corrupt examples he had wit- 
nessed in the army. 

The next morning he called at the villa. Mrs. Trevanion was 
not well, and Maria was alone — ^but we will not enter into the 
details of an interview which gave rise to the most painful ex- 
planations. Day after day passed by, during which Henry ^nt 
several hours at the villa, sometimes alone with Maria, as Mrs. 
Trevanion occauonally did not make her appearance till late in 
the morning. Whenever they met, she expressed her joy at 
seeing him, generally made him stop all day, and was evidently 
delighted wiUi his society. Maria, however, became alarmed ; ^ 
fke dreaded to part, yet wished that Henry was gone ; she felt 
conscious that she was wrong in permitting his visits, but as it 
was every day expected^ his vessel would sail, they would 
certawly soon be at an end^ A few days after he told her that 
the vessel had sailed, and ^e intended to remain some weeks 
longer for the benefit of hi^ health. It was evident that the 
consequences of tiiis resolve might prove very serious. Mrs. 
Trevanion's indisposition had increased, and she was now un- 
able to leave her chamber. Should Henry still continue his 
visits, Maria's character woi;dd, doubtless, become the object of 
slander. Her husband, too, was daily expected to return — ^her 
father nught have mentioned their attachment to him, and she 
dreaded his discovery of Henry's clandestine visits. What was 
to be done? She hardly had courage to venture on the task, 
but felt the necessity of speaking on the subject. I^e did so, 
and entreated him to make his visits less frequent. This he 
promised, but now generally prolonged his stay till late at night. 
Suddenly, Mrs. Trevanion, whose illness had Utterly beccnne 
very serious, died, and Maria fo\^ad herself deserted by all her 
female acquaintance except one old lady, a friend of the 
deceased, who kindly took upon herself the direction of such 
arrangements as were immediately necessary, and candidly ex- 
pressed to Maria her regret, that in consequence of certain 
reports respecting Henry's frequent visits, she could not, even 
foir a ^ovt time, invite her to remain at her house. Not long 
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after this event, the lovers met again. Again and again they 
met, but the hour of their final separation was at hand. 

Day was just breaking — ^that very day which the lovers had 
appointed for their flight to England, when aknocking at the door 
aroused the servant belbw. It was Trevanion, who demanded 
admittance. He entered and proceeded to Maria*s chamber — 
she slept — ^he placed iht light upon the table, and his eye 
glanced upon a letter folded and sealed — he looked at the 
superscription— it was to him, and the hand-writing, he thought, 
was her*s. He opened and read it hurriedly — it contained a 
confession of her flight, and wildly entreated his forgiveness. 
The letter fell from his hand — ^he gazed savagely at the wretched 
woman as she lay sleeping — ^his out-stretdhed hand was near 
her throat — " one grasp,'* muttered he — then suddenly recoiling 
at the thought, rushed out of the room, and after a few hurried 
enquiries of his servant, hastily quitted the villa. 

The next morning Maria became acquainted with Trevanion's 
return, and almost immediately afterwards heard of Henry*s 
death — ^he had been shot by Trevanion in a duel. 

Maria was broken-hearted — her happiness was gone for ever. 

That very morning, Trevanion fled to England (in the same 
vessel in which the lovers had engaged their passage), having 
first deputed a friend to call upon his wife and settle terms of 
separation. Maria agreed to the proposals, and in a few weeks 
afterwards came to England and took a retired cottage in the 
suburbs of London, where she lived upon the annuity allowed 
by her husband. 

Trevanion fixed his residence in the metropolis, and passed 
his time among the gay companions of his younger days. Bit- 
terly stung, not by his wife's unfEiithful conduct, for he never 
really loved her, but by the disappointment it had caused in all 
his views of happiness, he now plunged headlong into every 
species of debauchery which could, for a moment, dispel his 
mental suffering. 

Years rolled on. The wretched Maria lived unpitied, friend- 
less, and alone, save one poor girl the confidant of all her guilt, 
whom she had brought with her from Madeira, and whose sym- 
pathy for her mistress was deeply excited by her own dislike to 
Trevanion, and a knowledge of the attachment which had so 
long existed between the two cousins. But Maria's )>unishment 
was not to end in her mere seclusion from the world. At the 
usual time for receiving her annuity, she «ent to her trustee, 
and received a letter in reply, informing her of her husband's 
recent death by his own hand, and of the embarassment of his 
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affairs, but enclosing a few pounds of which he politely begged 
her acceptance as a loan. Maria's situation was now dreadftil ; 
she must soon become utterly destitute, unless she could find 
some means of support. She tried to establish a littie school, 
but her endeavours failed. Scheme after scheme followed each 
other, but all proved alike unsuccessful. At last, she took -an 
obscure lodging in London, and applied herself to flower paint- 
ing, an art in which she was highly proficient. From morning 
to night she worked incessantly, and having completed a few 
specimens, sent Ellen, her friend and sole companion, with them 
to the shops for sale. These only produced a few shillings, but 
she was then even without food, and she received them with 
tears of joy and gratitude. By this means she subsisted for 
several weeks, but at last her health began to suffer from over 
application, and she was obliged, for a time, to desist. The misery 
which she now endured increased her illness. Her affectionate 
companion undertook the burden of their mutual support, but 
the trifle which she could earn by her needle was utterly inef- 
ficient. Their landlord became importunate, and would have 
turned them out of doors, had not his wife, with a little better 
feeling, proposed their removing into a cheaper apartment up 
stairs. This room was a miserable back attic, almost entirely 
destitute of anything like furniture ; the window casement was 
filled up partly with small squares held in by thin' leaden bars 
crossing each other, and partly with pieces of paper which had 
been pasted on to cover certain apertures. Here, with but little 
clothing, and no fire, though it was the middle of winter, lay 
the once happy and beloved Maria, and by her side sat Ellen, 
working busily at her needle, and sometimes casting an anxious 
glance at the pale, care-worn, and sickly countenance of her 
friend and mistress. Maria became daily worse ; the landlady 
insisted on her having advice, and very kindly obtained the 
attendance of a surgeon, who at once pronounced his patient to 
be in a rapid decline — dying, he said, for want of medicine and 
proper nourishment The landlady proposed that Maria should 
go into a hospital, and dreading this alternative, the latter- in- 
stantly dispatched a letter to her husband's friend (the trustee), 
stating her situation, and requesting some assistance. Ellen 
took the letter, and returned in an ecstacy of delight — the 
answer contained an enclosure of five pounds, an amount which, 
trifling as it really was, seemed to its possessors almost inexhaus- 
tible. The landlady's paltry demand was paid, and she now 
said no more about a hospital ; medicine and nourishing, food 
were obtained, and Maria thought she was better. Her deUghted 
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oompanion was sure she would soon be well ; but alas ! it was 
mere delusion. 

A relapse suddenly took place, and the surgeon gave no hope 
of Maria's recovery. The affectionate Ellen was unremitting in 
her attentions, and sat, night after night, by the patient's side. 
The fourth night came and the poor girl felt completely ex- 
hausted. Maria had repeatedly begged her to take some repose, 
if only for an hour or two, and she at last resolved to do so. In 
trimming the lamp, which was burning on the table, she extin- 
guished it — the fire had gone out, and there was no means of 
procuring a light without incurring the risk of waking her 
mistress by the noise, so, creeping cautiously to the bed-side, 
she laid down, and in a few moments fell asleep. It was broad 
daylight when she awoke. She gently raised her head from the 
piUow and looked in Maria's iace — was she still sleeping ? — she 
placed her hand upon her heart — it had ceased to beat — death 
had ended her sufferings. 



Come wander with me love, come wander with me, 

The nightingale sings in' the wild rose-tree ; 

The blue wave breads murm'ringly on the bright shore, 

And the oars of the boatman are heard no more ; 

All is hushed in a peaceful and Isvely calm. 

And the night air's redolent with musie and balm. 

Come wander with me love, come wander with me, 
The bright moon is beaming a welcome for thee ; 
Bhe is lighting with diamonds the dewy flower. 
And throwing her love-spell upon thy bower ; 
And the i^irit of hope, on its fairy wing, 
Is abroad, and illundng each shadowy thing. 

Come wander with me love, come wander with me. 
We'll rove, on the shores of the soft summer^a ; 
And there, as we gaze on its glittering tide, 
rU tell of the future, my 8|>irit'8 own bride. 
But oh ! thpu art coming, so radiantly bright, 
A seraph might deem thee a sister of lif bt I 
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RUSTIC RECOLLECTIONS. 



If we were to study ourselves more deeply, — or rather, the 
manner in which our characters have been formed, — ^we should 
be astonished to findr what apparently trifling circumstances 
have caused certain passions to predominate over others, and 
how very early our moral and intellectual discipline commenced. 
We find this, indeed, manifested in people of the most opposite 
characters, and of the most opposite turn of mind. 

From the time I was quite a little child, I lived in the coun- 
try, — in a neat cottage, with a green door and blinds Of the 
same colour, and a bright green yard in front, shaded by two 
majestic oak trees ;n and one of my favourite amusements, was 
gathering the acorns as they fell, for dolls* pincushions and 
other similar articles. 

It is; not, however, of these recollections, clear as they are, 
that I would speak ; but rather of the companion of my child- 
hood, — a cousin of the same age, who lived exactly opposite — 
like myself an only daughter, and like myself the child of a 
widowed mother. She was a fairy looking creature, with light 
flaxen hair, and a complexion delicate even to sickliness^ To 
guard this complexion from the bronzing sun, her mother 
doomed her to the penalty of wearing a large cape bonnet tied 
almost constantly on her head. While she was scarcely per* 
mitted to sit in die open window, lest she should be tanned, / 
ran recklessly in sunshine and wind, without thinking there was . 
such a thing in the world, as a complexion that would spoil ! In 
consequence, my cheeks were dyed with the true rustic brown 
of health and exercise, and my figure displayed the rudiments 
of a strong and vigorous constitution. I never dreamed for a 
moment, that her extreme delicacy of appearance gave her any 
personal advantage over me, I rather pitied her for her fragi- 
lity ; and often when her apron has been filled with apples and 
nuts, have I carried them for her myself, that she might be re- 
lieved of her burden. I was destined, however, to become 
painfully enlightened on this subject. 

One evening we were sitting together beneath the shade of 
the oak's vast branches, and as no breeze was stirring, cousin 
Anne was permitted to cast aside her old cape bonnet, so that 
her delicate features were completely exposed. A lady, passing 
along the gravel walk that extended througK the common, and 
pausing directly in front of us, exclaimed in a sweet voice^ 
^ what a beautiful little creature I" I looked in her face, my 
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innocent vanity tickled by the eulogium, which I unhesitatingly 
appropriated to myself ; for the beauty of health and content- 
ment was glowing in my heart, and I doubted not, it dififiised its 
illumination over my countenance. But laying her hand, 
sparkling wi& jewels, on cousin Anne*8 pale soft hair, — 

** My sweet little girl/' said she ; " will you teH me your 
name ?" 

" Anne replied she, curtseying with a bashful grace. 

** And this little boy V* continued the lady, turning towards 
me* — " What is its name ? He is a fine little fellow." 

" Oh" said Anne, laughing ; it is no boy— it is cousin 
EUen." 

To be taken for a boy ! I was cut to the very soid. True, I 
was but a little child ; but then I was a ^tW, a miniature women ; 
and every feeling dear to a woman's heart, had then its germ in 
my bosom. I ran, in a passion of tears, into the house ; rushed 
to my mother^ as if I were pursued by a mad dog, and exclaim- 
ed — ** Mother, am I a boy ?" 

My mother — 1 can never mention her name without a feeling 
of reverence, inlerior only to that which fills my mind, when I 
utter that of the Being who created me — my mother laid aside 
her needle, and looking at mt with reed alarm, eaked me if I 
had lost my wits. 

Comprehending, with the instinctive perception of a mother's 
love, that my feelings had been deeply wounded, she gendy 
soothed and caressed me, till I explained ^ nature ot my- 
grievance. She told me it was not wor^ remembering ; that 
Anne's uncommon delicacy of appearance was the occasion of 
the mistake ; that truth, gentlenesst and docility of appearance, 
were the graces of childhood, and if I possessed these, I most 
always be lovely. She described to me. in language adapted 
to my years and capacity, — that beauty of ^e soul, which tran- 
scends all earthly loveliness, and like Uie stars in the firmament 
shines brighter and Inrighter unto the perfect day. Seeing that 
she had calmed my q>irit, and riveted my attention, she took 
down a. book from the shelf, and read in a manner I never shall 
forget, some passages in which corruption and incorruption, 
death and immortality, were most ably contrasted. My mother's 
voice was low and soft. It seemed to mik meltingly into the 
heart, like snow flakes in the sun. She had a mild, solemn 
gvey eye» and as I looked up into it, while, riie was reading, I 
thought there was something dwelling there, which ttnui be- 
immortal. 

When I went to bed that night, and saw the stars and the 
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moon shiiiiiig so bright and holy through the openmg of the 
window curtain, I felt a sentiment of awe» siaeh aa I had never 
before experienced ; and softly whispered to m3^1f as I gazed, 
** There is one glory in the moon, and another in the stars." 
Then the thought, that I, a little diild, had lOmethii^ within 
me that would Hve kmg after that silyer moon and those burning 
stars had ceased to shine, came orer me, and made me tremble. I 
shall ahraya remember that day. I ted been taught my first 
lesson of eaithly vanity—- 1 had feH my first convictkm of immor- 
tal life. 

It is not to be supposed that suc^ feelings could remain, 
or constantly influence the mind of a child. They counteract- 
ed, however, in a great measure, the eff^t of that jealousy 
of my coosiu, which was created, the moment a contrast di^para^ 
gmg to myself, had been drawn between us. Self-distrust, be- 
came an inseparaUe element of my character. I grew awkward' 
and shy, befbre strangers ; hid myself b^ind my mother^sdiair 
in their presence ; and looked at them from the c(mier of my 
eyes. Anne, in the meantime, gaining confidence irOm perso- 
nal praise, made herself familiar with all ; wad becune vam and 
pert, just in proportion as I grew bat^ul and constrained. 
Pedple are little aware how earhf the seeds ^ vanity and pride, 
of envy and false shame, may be sown in the young heart : how 
soon one may learn to attach an unreasonable value to that 
wliidi is merely superficial, and external, and to depreciate that 
which is of pricelesil worth. 

As I g^e^ older, I became more and more estranged from my 
cousin ; and conscious that I disliked her, for the reasons afore- 
said, I hated myself for entertaining unjust principles which I 
could not overcome. I was ashamed of having them perceived, 
and studious^ bestowed jxpou her those outward marks of a£fec« 
tion, whieh impose upon those who do not look into the eye, 
to see if the mtul is in the act; lor, a reciprocal eonnection 
exists between these two, and idl manifestations of conscience 
in the latter, are carried into, and may be Ibund fiiithfully pour^ 
trayed in 1^ former. So young then, and yet capable of deceH \ 
but stOl imbued with the love of sincerity and truth, and direct^ 
ed to the fountain of all virtue, by the precepts and example of 
a mother whom I almost won^pped. And well I might ; M 
her's was a character tndy evangdicid. I do not be&ve she 
ever spoke a harsh or an imjust word to a human being. Her 
severest reproof was a gkmee^md oft«n has that glance, so up^ 
braiding, yet mild, called forth tears of penitence in my most 
stubborn moods. She was always pensive, sometimes sad, and 
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constantly wore a sable dress, in memory of my father^ ChXL*. 
dren do not like black, and I often asKed my mother to put on 
gayer attire, like my aunt, who had long thrown olp her 
widow's weeds ; but my mother*s heart was widowed, and she 
took no joy in the gaieties of this world. Another motive in< 
duced to sednsion. Her income was limited ; while my aunt 
was left with an independent fortune. My cousin, consequently,^ 
transcended me as much in dress as in other external requisites 
for show ; and more from vanity than ill-feeling, delighted in 
remarking on the contrast But I hated her ; yes ! I will speak 
the downright truth — I hated her, with all the honesty and zeal 
of childhood. 

An uncorrupted child will not hate without a cause* Just 
indignation in a grown person is the same with the passion of 
hatred in a child. Had not the expression of my feelings been 
restrained by the subduing religious influence of my mother, I 
know not to what lengths I might have been carried. 

When I was about fifteen, a visit from my brother, who was 
studying his profession in an adjacent town, made a material 
change in my mode of existence. I had a brother — an only 
one ; and if I have not yet mentioned him, he was not less an 
object of importance in my eyes. He had always lived froni 
home, since I was old enough to remember, making only occa- 
sional visits — and it is well known that the absent brother or 
sister, is always the perfect one. He had, I may say, a natural 
grace of manner, which filled me with a kind of awe in his pre* 
sencci — a native nobility about him, which was a passport into 
the highest circles of fashion. j 

WhUe a mere child, he did not seem to think it necessary to 
give me very severe strictures on elegance and gentie breedmg ; 
but now I was growing into womahhood, he began to be ex- 
tremely solicitous about my personal graces. Oh ! how I have 
chafed and writhed under such well-intended, but galling re- 
marks as these : — " Ellen, why can't you hold up your head, 
and keep your shoulders back, like Anne ? Why will you expose 
yourself to the sun so carelessly ? See how fair Anne is. Why 
can't you walk as straight ? You ought to take her as a model." 
This is a specimen of what I had to endure from a brother who 
]oved me mo^t fondly, and whose chief fault was, placing too 
high a value on that which we share in common with the perish- 
able flower and vanishing rainbow, — and by that means losing 
sight of those hidden glories of the intellect, which assimilate us 
to the hierarchy of heaven. 

I deserved these rebukes, but I could not profit by ihem* 
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•There was a spell upon me. I believe I would have submitted 
to the process of scarification, to be as exquisitely fair as Anne ; 
and though I certainly desired to be also as graceful in my 
movements, false shame and pride prevented my making an 
effort to imitate her. 

There resided a lady in the town, in whose family my brother 
was a' constant and courted guest ; and who sent me, through 
iiim, a pressing invitation to visit her. William, my brother, 
was very urgent that I should accept it, as it would be such an 
unspeakable advantage to me,^she was so elegant, so fascina- 
ting, so accomplished! He said at the same time, he was 
ashamed to take such an awkward little rustic with him, but 
*thei^ I was so young / my deficiencies would be overlooked now, 
while, in a few years they would never be tolerated. I shrank 
with dismay from the proposition. The very idea of this elegant, 
accomplished lady, was the most awful thing in the world to me. 
If such were the mere idea, what must be the reality! My 
mother did not wish it — ^but William bore down her scruples, 
determined, as he very flatteringly said, to endure any present 
mortification on my account, for my future advantage. I was 
obliged to yield, for I feared as much as I loved him. One 
thought reconciled me in a measure: I should be separated from 
my cousin, who sneered and pouted, to think I should get an 
invitation to town before herself. What anguish I felt, in part- 
ing the first time from my mother ! It seemed to me she was 
the only being who loved, or ever would love me — and that, 
with unwitholding affection. She alone, knew the sort of spirit 
which I possessed— she alone, was conscious that beneath my 
eold, constrained exterior, I had a soul of fire, and a heart as 
warm as ever was possessed by a daughter of the sun. As if 
she had a prophetic knowledge of the mortifications to which 
I was to be exposed, she lingered over the preparations for my 
departure. Her hands trembled, and her lip quivered, as she 
folded and refolded my simple wardrobe. 

All being ready, and my impatient brother not willing to be 
delayed longer, she followed me to the carriage with blessings 
and tears. The wheels rolled away ; stiU I strained my almost 
blinded eyes back to the threshold where she stood, till the top- 
most boughs of the shady trees were hid from view ; then coVe* 
ring my face, I yielded to feelings such as one never can know 
but once-caused by the first separation from the object dearest 
to you in the universe. 

Does the reader wish to know whether the little awkward 
country rustic profited by her metropolitan visit? Whether 
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she became an apt pupil in the Chesterfieldian sdiool ? And 
vhether the empire of fashion, or the omnipotence of a higher 
power, triumphed at last over the paralyzing effects <^ prema- 
ture enyy, false shame, and self-distrust ? 

Behold me, then, in a dwelling which wealth had reared, 
taste adorned, and elegance and beauty inhabited. At first, I 
was perfectly dazzled by the unwonted splendour that sur- 
rounded me ; but I had been so drilled and charged by my bro- 
ther during the joi;miey, that I forbore to express my vulgar 
wonder. Mrs. P. received me with great kindness; but I was 
so bewildered and frightened, so fearful of mortifying my bro- 
ther^ and of being mortified myself, that I scarcely Imew whe- 
ther she looked like an angel or a gorgon. We arrived just 
about dinner time, and were ushered into a splendid saloon, 
where, it appeared to me, a large party were assembled, from 
the number of ladies and gentlemen seated there, to whom I 
was separately introduced. I did not hear a angle name 
distinctly, for there was a noise in my ears like the rattling 
of chariot-wheels, and had I been left to my own movements, I 
should doubtless have fallen, from dizziness, to the floor. I 
curtseyed to a statue of Minerva, in a comer of (he room,, which 
in my confusion I took to be a lady, ghastly pale, 'tis true, but 
still worthy of reverence. The dinner-table was i^read diiectly 
before a large pier glass, and I was placed on the side opposite 
the magnificent-looking mirror. When I dared to raise my 
head, and saw my face reflected, burning like a furnace, to the 
very tip of my ears, I started as if I had seen an apparition. I 
knew not which way to look. If I looked forwards I encoun- 
tered my own scared, bewildered gaze; if I turned on either 
side I met the awful glances of others. At last, to crown my 
dismay, a tall gentleman at my right hand, asked me if he 
should have the pleasure of dnnking wine with me : No, I 
thank you. Sir,'' I stammered forth ; when seeing my brother's 
brow contract, and a smile glimmer on several faces, and there- 
by conscious that I had committed a breach of etiquette, I made 
the matter worse, by hastily saying, " Yes, if you please. Sir— 
I meant to say." The glimmering smile be<^e, in one in- 
stant, a suppressed, but audible laugh. The scalding tears 
rushed into my eyes, and forced their way down my tingling 
cheeks. Unable to restrain the rising sob, shame and mprtifi- 
cation became agony unendurable, and suddenly rising, I ran 
out of the iroom, flew to a seat in a comer of the ante-chamber, 
and wept outright. 
My brother followed me— half thunder-stricken. ** Why, 
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ElleV said he, "you are enough to driye me mad. I thought 
before, with all your awkwardness, you had sense enough ; but 

now I begin to think you more than half /' He bit his 

lip, but I knew what he would have said, and faltered out, " I 
know it — I know I am. Let me go home again, — d9^ dear bro- 
ther ?" ** No, indeed I We do not suffer any one to be home- 
sick here," uttered one of the sweetest voices I ever heard — a 
voice which thrilled through my memory like a strain of sweet, 
but painful music. It was the same which had addressed my 
ear, when, beneath the shade of the oak trees, I heard the 
memorable question, — " What little boy is this ?" I looked up, 
and saw my hostess by n^y side. 1 had not noticed it before, 
but I recognised the face, which was impressed on my remem- 
brance, in wonderfully strong characters. Even the hand, sparic- 
ling with jewels, I recollected. The years, which had wrought 
such a change in me, had not impaired her beauty ; her cheek 
might be somewhat paler and thinner, but still she was the 
loveliest woman I had ever seen. 

The recognition, and association of ideas connected with it, 
was not calculated to reconcile me the more to my new situa- 
tion. It seemed the last drop in my cup of humiliation. I 
oftan. wondered how she could so effectually have con- 
cealed the contempt she must have felt at my ridiculous be- 
haviour ; but with the most insinuating politeness, she tried to 
restore me to self-possession and composure. She imputed it 
to home-sickness, to sensibility, or simplicity. She gently up- 
braided my brother for suffering me to remain at hOme» till I 
had become so excessively timid; but said, fifter nil, the wild 
field-flower was more fragrant than the blossoms Of the green- 
house. She shewed me a collection of rare and exquisite en- 
gravings ; when, seeing me charmed into partial forgetfulness, 
by the wonders of genius, she left me, — to wind around het 
ouer guests, by that singular fascination of manner, which con^ 
sisted in her intuitive perception of what was passing in ano- 
ther's bosoin, and her perfect adaptation of herself to the feel- 
ings predominant there. Could I have trusted in her sincerity, 
I should have adored her. For a time I was deceived ; else why 
her kind attentions, her sweet and flattering words ? I had yet 
to learn, that it was solely to please my very handsome and 
graceful brother, with the incense of whose youUifid admiratioa, 
her vanity was gratified to be fed, that she had requested a visit 
firom his country sister, and that though shocked by my rusticity, 
she was too high-bred, too poUte, to manifest her disapprobation 
and chagrin. But true politeness consists, in doing unto 
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^others, as we would they should do unto us." In this 
sense, my own dear mother was the most perfect lady I ever 
saw. 

While I remained a guest of Mrs. P.'s household, I had abun- 
dant opportunities of observing how false was the pomp and 
splendour of society, how vain the possession of beauty, how 
poor and unsatisfactory the pleasures of the world, how insuf. 
ficient to satisfy the cravings of the immortal spirit. She soon 
relaxed in her individual attentions to me, and left me to amuse 
myself with the books, engravings and paintings, with which the 
house was filled. With these I was never weary, they almost 
reconciled me to my alienation from home, — to the neglect of 
the many, and the ridicule of the few. While I sat unnoticed 
-in the corner, in the midst of the cold glitter of fashionable so- 
ciety, my mind underwent a severe, but salutary discipline, and 
gradually learned to estimate at its true value, what I would 
once have bartered all but immortality to obtain. 

I discovered that the gay, the beautiful, admired Mrs. P., was 
anything but a hap]^y woman. In the morning she reclined 
-languidly or complainingly on the sofa, without thinking in the 
least of exerting herself to entertain her husband ; who, good, 
easy man, resorted to the newspaper, sauntered in the piazza, 
. or went to sleep, till the hour would arrive when company waA 
expected — when Mrs. P. would revive and dress herself most 
elegantly, and come forth to receive her guests, all radiant with 
smiles, who went away saying, — " What a happy, enviable woman 
is Mrs. P t What an inexhaustible flow of spirits she has I So 
disinterested, too, — constantly consulting the enjoyment of those 
around her !'* 

There was one trait in her character, which I particularly 
noticed. Notwithstanding the indifference she manifested to 
her husband at home, she was anxious to impose upon the 
world a belief in his unbounded devotion towards her. In the 
midst of her brilliant conversations, she would often -turn to 
him, with a kind of appealing look, and say, — ** Is it not so, my 
dear ?" And he, delighting to be noticed, would always answer, 
— ** Certainly, certainly, my love ?" as if he were sanctioning the 
oracles of a Pythoness. " What a pattern of conjugal felicity !*' 
the' world said, when speaking of Mr. and Mrs. P. Such per- 
fect affection, and harmony of sentiment \'* 

I might dwell longer on this memorable visit, but this would 
be transgressing too greatly. The time allotted for my depar- 
ture at last arrived. Mrs. P. pressed my lon.i?er stay, but I felt 
my absence must be a relief to her. My brother, in despair at 
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my slow progress in the graces^ was willing to take me home. 
Oh ! how my heart throbbed when 1 caught a glimpse of the 
distant hills, that bounded the horizon of my native vale. 

We rode through a thick wood, mantled with the first mag- 
nificent livery of autumn ; emerging from its shade, we beheld 
the whole valley reposing in the tranquil light of sunset. A 
little farther, and I saw our beloved oak trees, tinged with the 
same bright dyes. The very boughs seemed to bend lovingly 
forward to welcome my return ; and there, on the threshold, ' 
stood my mother, just as I had parted from her — no ; for her 
face was then dim with tears, now it was joyous with smiles : 
and there, on the steps, sat the dear white kitten, with its 
beautiful grey tail curled round its velvet paws. I was the 
happiest creature in the universe. I thought of the dove, who, 
finding no rest for her weary wing, returned to the shelter of 
the sacred ark of the prodigal, who, after feeding on the dry 
husks of the earth, sought the abounding mansions of his father. 
I thought — ^but it is enough : I never more Envied my cousin. 
I bound to my soul, and made it an inalienable guide, the 
motto, that — " Though man may judge of the outward show, God 



Still crowned with radiant beauty are earth*s bowers, 

Glory and gladness overspread the land, 

As if just touched with an enchanter's wand. 

The daedal leaves, rich fruits, and bloomy flowers, 

Seem intertwined with fairy loveliness ; 

A splendrous coronal round nature's brow, 

Till the hot wind's voluptuous caress, 

Shall blight with baleful kisses — but not now — 

Fori tear awhile to mar the summer's pride. 

While floats each bosom down the sparkling tide, 

Of genial pleasure — ^hark I the sweet-voiced air» 

Has become mad with music — everywhere 

Its depths are redolent of rapturous love, 

While, as if charmed .with song^ the day-god smiles above. 



looketii at the heart." 
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" It were all one 
Tbat I should lore a tarii^t particolar star 
And think to wed it, he is so above me. 
In his bright radiance and collateral ligrht. 
Must I be comforted, not In his sphere." 



Thk&b are moments in the life of all of us which are worth 
the rest of our existence ; and, perhaps, it is one of them when 
the pure and gmleless heart first discovers that it loves and is 
beloved ; at least any one who saw Helen Stanhope, the heroine 
of my simple tale, would have thought so. 

She was sitting where her first love-letter had found her, 
reading and re-reading its contents, until every burning and 
passionate word was graven on her heart for ever ; the colour 
mantling on her fair dieek, and the light of a young and buoy- 
ant spirit smiling over her face, until one might have almost 
fancied it the countenance of an angel, so little trace could be 
discerned of earthly care or sorrow. These deep and delightful 
feelings were interrupted by the entrance of her mother. 

** Have you heard from our dear Lydia ?" enquired Mrs. Stan- 



Helen timidly gave the letter to her mother, and eagerly 
watched her countenance as she perused it There was nothing 
in its fond and gratified expression to check the warm and glow- 
ing stream of her own thoughts, and flinging herself into her 
mother's arms, she hid her blushing face in her bosom. 

" There is one thing, my dear Helen,'* said Mrs. Stanhoi»e, 
when they had both become somewhat more composed. There 
is one thing, which gives me some little uneasiness ; not that I 
entertain a single doubt of the honour and disinterested affec- 
tion of Sir Harry Lawton, but, it is possible, from hb 
always having met you here, moving in a style of elegance and 
affluence, he may be unconscious that your usual residence is a 
farm-house, and that vou are portionless and lowly born." 

Helen looked up with a momentary expression of doubt, but 
it passed away in an instant, and she snuled in youthful confi- 
dence and trust, and said : — 

Mother, will you see Harry Lawton when he comes this 
eyenipg, and tell him everything ? Then, if he repent him of 
one single word here traced, it shall be to me as if it had never 
been written. But should he remain unchanged — " 
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She paused in confusioD, and deep blushes mantled over her 
face and neck. Mrs. Stanhope read and understood every feel- 
ing of her guileless heart, and promised to do as she wished. 

It would be making Helen out more than a woman if I were 
to deny, that between then, and the hour appointed for the 
baronet's visit, she never once feared, as well as hoped for its 
result, and recalled his high spirit and lofty bearing with fore- 
boding sadness. But then he loved her ! and love to the young 
is an almighty and all-prevailing power, which will ultimately 
surmount and subdue every obstade in its path. 

Presently she heard his knock — ^his step upon the stairs — and 
the tones of his voice reached her ears, it might be for the last 
time — the drawing-room door closed ; the crisis of her fate was 
come, and she sat down by her little work-table and buried her 
face in her hands. 

Scarcely a quarter of an hour elapsed before Mrs. $tanlicn»e 
appeared, and one glance at her countenance was enough n>r 
Helen ; her long-restridned emotion gushed forth without con- 
trol, and the tears she shed were tiiose of joy and thank- 
fulness. 

I know how foolish it is to cry when I am so happy,'' she 
said, raising her dark eyes, still glittering through tiieir dewy 
fringe ; " but I could not help it, my heart felt bursting." 

Mrs. Stanhope affectionately kissed her daughter's cheek, 
and led her to her impatient lover. 

If there were moments when Sir Harry thought of his noble 
house, his proud, aristocratic father, it was when far removed 
from the witchery of Helen's voice and smile. In her presence 
every thing was forgotten, but her love and devotedness. 

Mrs. Stanhope had come to town to receive a small legacy be- 
queathed to her by an aged relative ; and that business being^at 
length concluded, she determined no longer to trespass On the 
hospitality of the kind friend, who had invited them to make 
her house their home, during their stay. An early day was, 
therefore, fixed for their return to tiie farm, where she resided 
with an only brother ; looking after his house, and supplying 
the place of a mother to the beautiful Lydia Dalton, his only 
child. 

The change from their present mode of living, to the bustle 
and duties of home would doubtless be felt by both mother and 
daughter ; but it was not that, Helen dreaded, it was the se- 
paration from her lover. With her mother's permission, she 
promised to correspond with him, and it was agreed, that thfi 
following summer he should come down and claim his betrothed 
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bride. Sir Harry accompanied tbem to the end of the first 
stage, and then quitting them with regret, set off for the 
dwelling of his father, Lord Rivers, in Wales. 

Mr. Dalton received his sister and niece with his usual kind- 
iless, and congratulated the latter on her conquest. Not so 
Lydia, she appeared sullen and reserved ; visions of splendoiur 
had sprung up in her young mind, and their influence on her 
manners speedily became visible to Frank Egerton, her old 
lover, who marked the alteration with anger and regret. From 
the moment of Helen's return, a reserve and coldness took the 
place of the warm sisterly affection with ^hich the cousins had 
hitherto regarded each other ; and when two months had elapsed 
Without bringing any tidings of Sir Harry, Liddy was never tired 
of taunting her cousin with the desertion of her noble lover, 
until Helen might have exclaimed, in the words of an old Scotch 
ballad— 



But she was too happy and too trusting not to bear all this with 
indifference, and her meek and gentle replies often went to the 
heart of her thoughtless cousin, who, but for a bitter spirit of 
envy, would have fallen on her neck, and prayed to be for- 
given. 

The long, and anxiously looked for epistle at length arrived, 
to gladden the heart of her to whom it was addressed. Its con- 
tents would be as uninteresting to the general reader, as aU 
love letters usually are, save to the parties concerned. Be it 
-sufficient to know, that it contained " thoughts that breathe, 
and words that bum," — but it was quickly followed by another, 
from the father of her lover, which consisted only of a f^w brief 
and chilling sentences. 

" He had heard of the engagement, he should rather say eiu 
tanglement of his son. Miss Stanhope must be aware that the 
alliance would be a most unequal one ; and he relied on her 
honour and good-feeling to break it off, and to return any 
letters which Sir Harry might in future send to her, unanswered 
and unopened." He ended by assuring her that their union 
could only be consummated at the risk of his eternal male- 
diction. 

Long did the desolate giri sit with this letter in her hand, 
which had so rudely crushed every bright and fondly cherished 
hox>e. Mrs. Stanhope offered no consolation, she well knew 



* That I am forsaken, some spare not to tell, 
I*m fashed wi* their scorning, 
Baith evening and morning. 
Their jeering gaes aft to my heart wi* a knell.' 
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that in the first burst of human misery it is mockery. But she 
bent over, 'and silently kissed, the pale brow of the youthful 
sufferer ; until roused by her caresses, poor Helen remembered 
that she had yet a mother, a fond anxious mother ; and for the 
sake of that beloved parent she strove to shake off the oppres« 
sion which seemed weighing her spirit to the earth, and to re- 
flect on what was proper to be done in this hour of painful 
trial. 

She could not bear to part from Sir Harry, without one single 
word of explanation, or adieu, and therefore enclosed a few 
lines to him, in a letter addressed to Lord Rivers ; in which she 
begged to assure his Lordship, that his confidence had not been 
misplaced, and that, without his consent, Harry Lawton would 
never be more to her, than a very dear friend. Her farewell 
to her lover was affectionate and womanly ; a wish to spare his 
feelings, caused the suppression of much of that tenderness, 
which her breaking heart longed to pour out before him ; and» 
passing over what she felt in silence, she entreated him to for- 
get her, and called on Heaven to shower down its choicest 
blessings on her who might be his future love. 

Simple and pure-minded as Helen was, and unhackneyed in 
the world's ways, it never occurred to her to suspect that Lord 
Rivers would suppress the note entrusted to his care. This was 
actually the case. His Lordship was himself too much moved 
by the touching appeal of the devoted girl, to suffer it to pass 
into the hands of his son ; and Sir Harry remained in total ig- 
norance of any correspondence having taken place between his 
father and his betrothed. Her long silence, however, surprised 
him, and when he found every letter returned unopened, he 
soon ceased to humble his proud spirit, before one who thus 
scorned and trifled with him. There was no mediating voice 
to whisper how often those precious epistles had been pressed 
to the Ups, and heart, of her to whom they were addressed ; and 
what bitter tears had been shed over them before she consigned 
them to her mother, to enclose and direct them to one, whose 
loved name must never be traced by her again. 

The morning after Helen had received Lord Rivers' letter, 
she unclosed her eyes with a vague and dreamy recollection of 
the occurrence. Again she turned on her pillow and prayed to be 
permitted to slumber on a little longer in forgetfidness ; but her 
hand resting on a locket, which she wore, aU the vivid remem- 
brances of lost happiness started up, and weighed on her heart 
like lead. She groaned in anguish and bitterness of spirit, and 
as she raised her eyes to heaven, she, for tlie first time> became 
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atrafe that some one was sitdiig beside lier bed, and watching 
tenderly oyer her troubled repose. It was Liddy, her eyes 
swollen with crying, her countenance subdued by sorrow. She 
lifted the burning hand of the young suiferer to her lips, and 
wept oyer it ; they were tears of penitence and regret 

** Forgive me ! Oh ! forgive me !*' she sobbed out, ** aiid let 
us love one another again, as we used to do.** 

Helen flung her arms around her cousin's neck, and laid her 
weary head upon her bosom. ** I have at least regained a 
friend,'' she said,—*' and for the rest, thy will oh God ! not 
mine, be done. Teach me, I implore thee, to bear thy chasten^ 
ing meekly, and with a thankful spirit.^ 

Long did the two girls pray to Him, who alone can send ns 
an answer of peace, and the calmness she sought, once more 
gleamed upon Helen's open brow, as she returned the fond 
kiss of her anxious mother, and the affectionate smile of her 
warm-hearted unde. 

From that moment the name of Sir Harry Lawton beeame as 
an unknown sound, and his very remembrance gradually passed 
away from the minds of all save one, who secretly cherished it in 
her heart of hearts. She often longed to speak of him to her mo- 
ther ; to ask her if she thought he could have obeyed his father's 
mandate and forgotten her ; but the words died away upon her 
lips unuttered, and she continued to suffer in uncomplaining 
stience. Lydia, cored of her momentary thirst for splendour, 
returned to her former lover, and her old habits. But her own re- 
covered happiness did not render her unmindful of the total 
wreck of her cousin's, and she was continually forming little 
plans, and parties of pleasme, to wean Helen fh)m dwelling oi^ 
the past, who was too gratefbl for her kindness, not to endea^ 
vour to appear pleased and happy. And die succeeded so well, 
that even her watchful mother, was deceived. There is but one* 
to whom the secret mysteries of the human heart are known, 
and He regardeth its sorrows, in love and in mercy. 

The following summer brought an addition to their little par- 
ties, in the person of a Mr. Ackhurst, who came down to L 

for his health, and rented the next house to that occupied by 
Mr. Dalton. Helen met him first at the residence of a friend, and 
attracted by something in the demeanor of the feeble old man, 
exerted herself to please and amuse him; and, in spite of his 
stem and reserved manners, she succeeded. She was glad to 
take his arm during their evening walks, in preference to 
making that unlucky number, a thirid, where two of the par^ 
happen to be lovers. And when his feeble steps could no 
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longer keep pace frith the buoyant activity of Frank and Lydia, 
she would rest with him on a rustic seat, until the lovers felt 
inclined to return. On one of these occasions, Helen had ga- 
tiiered a profusion of wild flowers, and sat at his feet, wreathing 
them into gaiiands ; and listening and replying to his remarks, 
with all the affectionate attention of a child. 

By the bye," said Mr. Ackhurst, abrupdy, " I heard from 
a dear young friend of mine yesterday — Sir Harry Lawton V 

The flowers dropt from the trembling hands of Helen, and 
looking eagerly up, she exclaimed, in a tone of wild and passion- 
ate tenderness. '* Tell me — Is he well ? Is he happy ?" 

But Mulder thoughts succeeded this burst of irrepressible emo- 
tion and she beut down in silence to collect the scattered flowers, 
while her tears fell on them like rain. . 

** Did you know him then }** enquired the old man with a keen 
glance. 

** Yes— He viated at the house where I was staying, while in 
London.^' 

He is about to be married \" 

Helen wrung her hands, but no exclamation escaped her 
trembling lips. 

" A report to the same effect reached me some time ago,'' 
continued Mr. Ackhurst, either unmindful or unconscious of 
the pain which he was inflicting. ** But I believe that his father, 
Lord Rivers, acted very ill in that affair ; sacrificing two young 
and fond hearts, at the altar of his accursed pride and ambi- 
tion.** 

Helen trembled at the vehemence with which he spoke. ** His 
lordship was surely not so much to blame,** she said, in a sooth- 
ing tone. " He probably had higher, and nobler views for his 
oxUy son, which an alliance with an unknown and portionless 
girl, would have frustrated or destroyed.** 

But did she love him ? Did the giri love him ?** said the 
old man. 

Dearer, far dearer than her own existence T' sobbed Helen 
wildly. 

Then woe to him* who on any pretence has sought to divide 
them." 

** Still, a father's ambition, and pride, may be urged in behalf 
of Lord Rivers ;** said Helen after a long and painful silence. 

** Do you plead for him ?'* said the old man, parting away the 
bright curls from her forehead, and gazing sadly and ten- 
derly on her fkce* ** Oh ! God ; thia is too mneh. I cannot bear 
it." 
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In striving to soothe the anguish which shook his feeble framei 
Helen forgot, for awhile, her own cause of suffering ; and this 
last, worst blow of all, Harry Lawton's inconstancy ! Yet she 
had bade him forget her and be happy ; vainly trusting in her 
own strength, and thinking that she could rejoice in such an 
event. The moment of bitter trial discovered to her her weak<* 
ness and her all-enduring love. 

They had both somewhat recovered their composure when 
the lovers returned; but Lydia's clear ringing laugh smote 
painfully on the ear of her unhappy cousin. 

" You have not been idle, I see I" said Frank Egerton points 
ing to the flowers, and lifdng up a wreath of white roses, he 
placed it on the brow of Helen, and asked Liddy, if she did not 
look very like a bride in it. 

This allusion was too much for the almost heart-broken girl, 
and uttering a low thrilling exclamation, she sank fisiinting at 
his feet — and in that state was borne home to her anxious and 
alarmed mother. 

The following morning, at an early hour, Mr. Ackhurst called 
at the farm, to enquire after the health of Che invalid. His step 
was firmer than it had been for many weeks, and a self-satisfied 
smile played over his aged face. Helen was up, and sitting by 
the open casement; but she still looked pale and sorrowful. 
The old gentleman took her burning hand, and pressing it 
affectionately, bade her continue to place her trust in providence, 
and prophesied that many happy days were yet in store for her. 

Helen shook her head with a sad smile ; but she felt grateful 
to him for his kindness and attention. Some days afterwards, 
(by the advice of her mother, .who thought that the air would 
do her good,). Helen ventured out, leaning on the arms of Mr. 
Ackhurst and Lydia. The quiet beauty of a summer's evening 
shed its holy influence over her calmed spirits ; and her affec- 
tionate cousin marked veith pleasure the kindling of her eyes, and 
the flushing of her hitherto pale cheeks. The sounds of an 
approaching vehicle, were heard, and a travelling carriage 
covered with dust, dashed by them with great rapidity ; in 
another instant it stopped abruptly and a young man alighted 
and advanced rapidly towards them. One glance at his noble 
and manly form was enough for Helen ; she trembled violently, 
and clung convulsively to the arms of her companions for 
support* 

" Good Heavens I" exclaimed Sir Harry, as he approached 
near enough distinctly to recognize them. " My father and my 
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His father ! The whole truth burst suddenly on the mind of 
the bewildered girl as she heard these words ; the whole blessed 
truth ; and she felt that there were indeed happy days yet in 
store for her. The soothing voice of her lover did not serve to 
dispel the mists which were gathering over her mind. She felt 
like one in a dream. She was conscious that their hands were 
joined, and a father's blessing breathed over them ; then all 
was a blank until the tears and caresses of Lydia recalled her 
again to life, to a new existence of hope and joy. 

Lord Rivers was not naturally a bad-hearted man, although 
selfish and ambitious ; and the anguish which he saw his son 
daily enduring, while under the conviction that her, he so pas- 
sionately loved was false and unworthy of him, smote him to 
the heart. At first he trusted to the sophistry of those who 
assert that time, or change of scene, can eradicate a deeply 
rooted affection ; but the wasting form of Sir Harry taught him 
the fallacy of such a trust ; and at length he determined to see, 
and judge for himself, of the beauty and virtues of her who had 
80 enthralled the mind of his son. 

The quiet and touching sorrow which so strongly marked her 
countenance and manners, and the affectionate confidence and 
attention which Helen bestowed on the destroyer of her peace, 
soon subdued and softened, every proud and aristocratic preju- 
dice ; and he at length wrote that letter to Sir Harry, which 
had been the means of bringing him down to L . 

All this Tvas explained in fewer words than I have taken to 
write it. And if Helen noticed that her lover looked paler, and 
somewhat graver and older than when they had last met, and he 
observed her fragile and delicate form, each remembered that 
it was love which had wrought the change. 

There remains little more to tell, as I shall not attempt to 
describe or particularize their joyous and simple bridal, or the 
feelings of the beautiful bride when Frank Egerton, held up the 
wreath of faded roses before her, and reminded her of his 
prophecy. They were of mingled happiness and gratitude to 
that God who had wrought so mercifully for her since then, 
changing her mourning into joy. And Lord Rivers, in his 
declining years, cheered by her smiles, or soothed by her affec- 
tionate tenderness, found no cause to wish that the wife of his 
son had been other than the gentle Helen. 
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From the German. 



** But for heaven's sake said M. Von Bertheim, a young 
German, to M. le Grand, a feishionable Parisian free-thinker and 
a zealous apostle of atheism, " by what other idea will you 
replace that of which you endeavour to deprive me ? I perceive 
the dependance of myself and of all surrounding things ; I seek, 
in consequence of the urgent demands of my reason, from which 
I cannot release myself, a first, a principal cause of things ; and 
this cause " 

" You will never find in your way." 

" Never find ! have I not already found it in the notion of a 

deity?" 

" What !" said M. le Grand, the cause of effectual opera- 
tions, the source of realities in a name, in a sound ? Can you 
by its means comprehend the incomprehensible ? Can you en- 
lighten by means of darkness ?" 

" If,, as you say, ideas are not words " 

" Even words I reject." 

** Well, then, favour a wanderer with your guidance ; lead me 
to the very fountain of knowledge, out of which you have taken 
draughts of certainty so deep. I repeat to you that I seek a 
first cause of things ; I am compelled to seek it by the necessity 
of my understanding; that which I supposed I had found in the 
notion of a deity, you explain as a dream, a non-entity, a 
nothing. Probably, however, you are able to substitute a being, 
an entity, a reality ?" 

" Most assuredly ; the first and only being which enlightened 
reason acknowledges, the source of all the powers of bought, 
of all effects, of all that are comprised in heaven and earth, the 
past and the future." 

" Well, and is not this source God ?" 

" Suj^erstition ! an impression of early education ! This 
source is nature alone." 

" So I hear, and so I now often read ; but if of this nature 



He intended to say, " if I had only a conception of it ;" but it 
was impossible to utter the words. M. le Grand's lungs ex- 
panded at once, and certainly he had been the first of all phi- 
losophers, if the luhgs and not the head had formed philosopher*. 
He advanced as the first, most evident and incontrovertible 
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truth, that everything in nature has its foundation, and that it 
everywhere shows a necessity and an eternity, by which the 
presence and quality of each being may be comprehended. He 
found this necessary existence, this eternal duration in nothing 
else than in two ideas, matter and motion. He allowed . aU 
things existing in heaven and earth to arise out of this matter 
and motion only, ridiculed the deceptive idea of a free spirit 
operating by its own force, because there is no spontaneous 
agent, no being which moves itself by its own agency ; for all 
things receive their motion from an external impidse. He con- 
stituted nature the first and only source of this motion, and of 
all things which exist by its means ; and then he explained this 
nature by the confluxion of matter and its infinite motions. He 
shewed the preposterous absurdity of a prime mover, of a first 
cause, of an invisible God, who is not to be comprehended, nor 
even conceived by any of his properties ; painted in dark and 
fearful colours the misery produced in the world by superstition 
and priestcraft,'!' and so often retraced this narrow, pitiful circle 
of ideas, with changes so manifold, that M. Von Bertheim 
speedily lost all desire to oppose him. He found M. le Grand's 
genius too admirable to venture himself in a contention with it ; 
he could not, he said, conceive how he united so much profun- 
dity with so much eloquence, and requested time to study and 
reflect upon all the sublime and beautiful doctrines which he 
had heard. M. le Grand, without the smallest suspicion of 
irony, which appeared to him to be too keen a figure for a Ger- 
man, flattered himself with frequently having the honour to en- 
tertain M. Von Bertheim, and thijs terminated the atheistical 
declamation. 

The scene of this conversation was a garden on the estate of 
the Marchioness de la Vaillac, an enlightened patroness and 
admirer of M. le Grand, whom she introduced on all occasions 
at her suppers and parties as a most extraordinary genius. The 
good lady was not young enough for love, nor yet old enough 
for devotion. In this interval, she applied herself to study, with 
a view to enable herself to shine in company, and in pursuit of 
^at object had plunged into metaphysics, formed herself an 
'ample collection of rich materials for her future repentance, in 
witticisms upon heaven and hell, and was now labouring for the 
conversion of the young German, whose favourable exterior oc- 
casioned her to regret that his interior was so benighted. 

Our philosophers turning the comer of the furthest large 
alley in the garden, suddenly found themselves in a wild unen- 
* See the " Syatame de la Nature." 
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dosed place, which, artificially changed into a regular form, gave 
no unpleasant termination to the garden. They stepped for- 
ward, and presently stood before a row of peaceftd beehives, 
whose little inhabitants, with assiduous industry, were transport- 
ing the food, which the garden so richly supplied, into their 
ceUs. 

" How infinitely more agreeable," said M. Von Bertheim, "is 
the appearance of life than all inanimate beauty, even the most 
alluring ! How much more than all the walks and fldwer-beds 
of the garden, which we have just left, does the sight of these 
happy citizens, of so orderly, so free, and so peaceable a little 
state, delight me !" 

" And the sight of their industry, their occupation," very 
justly added M. le Grand, " look, how incessantly they come 
and go, how they hurry and swarm without resting a moment K' 

" Yes ; and accotnplishing first the object of this industry, the 
rearing of a hopeful posterity, the nursing of the little future 
citizens !" 

" But which, however, is not their chief and only object." • 

" I know it. These labourers collect also for their own future 
wants, which is ever their concomitant object; and the tending 
of their young, wherever I find it in nature, is always attractive 
and affecting ; even the most despicable animal, as soon as it 
appears in the character of the attentive loving mother, seems 
so harmless, so deserving of regard, and so holy." 

" But, my dear sir, what you say about the care of the young 
is very just ; but you spoke of mothers ; can you never have 
heard" — (stopping short.) 

•* Never have heard what ?" asked M. Von Bertheim. 

It is not to be described with what a broad stare 'of astonbh- 
ment M. le Grand started back. He knew that a somewhat in- 
tricate chain of profoundly abstract truths may be incapable of 
comprehension; for only too frequently had he incurred a 
failure in the magnanimous defilign of elevating another to him- 
self ; but so deep an ignorance of the commonest facts of natu- 
ral history, as M. Von Bertheim appeared to betray, had never 
till now been presented to his observation. This astonishment 
was not diminished by the next question. M. Von Bertheim; 
many swarms of bees as he bred on his own estates, heard 
now, for the l^rst time in his life, that all the little insects which 
he saw industriously labouring, were without ancestors, and 
without the powers of continuing their species. He found it 
very incredible, and contrary to all the analogies of nature ; but 
was at length compelled, on M. le Grand's assurance, that it was 
so, to admit it as a truth. 
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** However," said he, after expressing his great surprise, 
** you cannot but allow that this affair is not a little wonderful, 
for the labouring bees here cannot be as old as the world. Are 
they not mortal, like all other earthly beings ? And if they are 
incapable of re-production " 

" Well?" 

*' How can I conceive their origin constant and eternal ? 
Whence am I to believe the new swarms proceed after the death 
of the old ?" 

" Whence should they come ?" said M. le Grand, unable to 
restrain a contemptuous smile, " are there in nature no other 
than these visible working-bees ? Is it necessary that all bees 
should fly abroad and make honey ? Let me tell you, sir," (step- 
ping before him, and in a self-complacent attitude, with out- 
stretched finger) ** there dwells within this hive, and within these 
others, a little queen, who, surrounded by her male seraglio, 
like a sultan among his women, is, in her way, what our queens 
only style themselves, the mother of the nation ; she is a divinity 
on whose presence depends this whole system, this entire little 
world, and who in her haughty but happy seclusion and in- 
activity 

" A divinity !" exclaimed M. Von Bertheim, involuntarily, 
and then cast his eyes to the ground as if ashamed. 

O, you understand me, I hope. A divinity in the same 
sense as a queen : only on account of her progeny : only he* 
cause she is the first person in the state ; because it is kept to-* 
gather by her alone ; because without her all would be dis- 
persed, all would be lost." 

Yes, yes — ^when you explain yourself so clearly. But ac* 
cording to your description of this internal, secluded bee, as you 
call her, she must have very different properties, and a totally 
different nature from that of all bees hitherto known to me." 

At least, she is larger, has a different dwelling, a different 
manner of life, and other instincts." 

** So that now I can have no conception of her at all. This 
in the outset is as much to me as nothing." 

** Nothing ! Does all amoimt to nothing, of the appearance 
of which you have not a clear and full conception ? Must every 
thing to be real be seen with your eyes, or grasped in the 
hands. These bees, however, are in nature ; you see them, 
hear them, and have only to provoke them in order to feel their 
stings ; and thus, I think — if these beings are not produced out 
of nothing — I think you must grant me the mother-bee." 

** Pardon me, if I should contradict you." 
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" You contradict me ! Do you mean to insist upon it that 
these visible working-bees are without a parent ?" 

If I should, that is nothing to the purpose in the present 
case." 

*' Nothing to the purpose ! Now, by Jove !" exclaimed M. le 
Grand, and laughed tUl the tears ran out of his eyes. " Your 
naiveti is most astonishing. How in the world then will you 
account for their existence ? Whence do you think the new 
swarms are to come ? Or are they somewhat eccentric in your 
svstem of creation ? Do they contradict your first principles of 
beings 

" O, M. le Grand," expostulated the other with a mien as if 
he were sensibly affected, " can a man like you ridicule where 
you have an opportunity to instruct ? Once for all, I am your 
pupil. Yet, perhaps, your ridicule is only intended to awaken 
my acuteness. You would try whether I could solve the pro- 
blem by myself out of the principles which you have so magna- 
nimously imparted to me. And truly, the more I reflect upon 
it, I seem to have a glimpse of something very beautiful and 
very solid." 

" I am extremely curious to know it, I assure you." 
• At least, it is entirely after your example." 

" Beautiful ! I am the more anxious to hear it." 

" Probably. — However, as a novice in thinking, I may make 
some faults, allow me to place my example at once before me, 
and repeat your whole train of reasoning. Did you not main- 
tain as a rational atheist who liberates himself from the pr^u- 
dices of education, that the idea of an invisible, concealed deity, 
who is comprehensible by none of your faculties, is a brainless 
idea, and that it is the idlest of all follies to attribute the origin 
of the world to such a deity ?" 

Certainly ; and what use do you make of it ?" 

" Did you not further maintain, as a well-grounded materialist, 
who suffers himself to be deceived by no shadowy creations of 
the imagination, that the idea of a self-appointed being, opera- 
ting by its own force, was a foolish idea, and that, so to speak, 
all appointment, all motion proceeds from external impulse 

" Certainly, I did muntain it" 
Well ; did you not say, that all things arose only from the 
motion of matter ? and must you not also allow that since all 
motion comes from without, the ground or basis of the being 
and consistence of a thing, does not lie within that thing ?" 
Of course, have you a doubt upon the subject ?" 

^' I would lead you on. Do you call this proposition, that — 
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No thing has the basis of its origin and consistence in itself, 
any other than this, that — ^The basis of its origin and consistence, 
in so far as it lies in itself, is nothing V* 

*' If you choose to understand it so. What is there in an ex- 
pression }" 

** Now and then, much. Did you not maintain that the nature 
alone, which effects, produces, and forms all things, is the requi- 
site necessary, eternal cause, the sole and only source of mo- 
tion ?" 

" Very truly." 

And did you not explain this nature by the conflux, the siun, 
the union of all things and of all motions, of which none have 
their origin m the thing itself, but in the chain of the whole ?" 

" Again you are right ; but I do not perceive the tendency of 
these questions." 

** Even to the point at which I am now arrived ; for I only 
wanted to be certain of the great principles of a system so pecu- 
liarly your own, and so new to me ; that infinitely many no- 
bases in the uniting basis give infinitely many no-motions in the 
sum of motion, and also that nothing added to nothing becomes 
something. Prepared with this axiom, I now proceed coura- 
geously to my proverb, and am certain to solve it My train of 
reasoning is this. Here I behold working-bees, which are with- 
out the powers of reproduction, I receive impressions of them 
on my sight, my hearing, my taste, and, if I provoke them, on 
my touch ; I cannot, therefore, deny their existence. I also un- 
derstand that they have the basis of their existence out of them- 
selves, that they arise not out of themselves, and are not eternal. 
Where, then, must I look for their origin ? In parent-bees, to 
whom, as well as to themselves, are wanting the powers of re-pro- 
duction ? or in a queen- bee, which lived before them, and is of 
a different nature? But whence does she come? and what 
conception can I form of her properties ? — ^No, that would be 
very foolish ; it would be very absurd to catch at a mere non- 
entity, and explain reality by a name and a sound. It would be 
better to comprehend the whole of the bees, which are labour- 
ing here and elsewhere, in the universal idea, All-Bees ;* and 
their collective powers of re-production, in the universal idea, 
Bee-nature, Then again, each of these powers, taken singly, is 
a pure nothing ; but infinitely many nothings, I learn, give in 
their sum, an actual something, and infinitely many impossibili- 
ties to produce, united in one conception, will amount to a pos- 
sibility, to more than a possibility, to an actual re-productive 
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power. ThuSy through a productive power, proceeding out of 
nothing, came these bees to existence ; thus arose what cannot 
have the basis of its being in itself, not in things of its own 
kind, and yet have also its varieties in nothing. Well, M. le 
Grand, you see that I have caught your chain of conclusions, 
and that I have come forth without a mother-bee ; that I have 
not made use of this mysterious, invisible being, which is so 
little to be conceived by me ; and that I should only have made 
myself ridiculous, if I had so easily entangled myself. But 
perhaps you find my explanation insufficient, i^d not plain 
enough for the commonest understanding." 

** O quite sufficient, quite evident," said M. le. Grand, shrug- 
ging up his shoulders with compassion, " communicate your 
ideas to the public ; it were a pity they should be lost" 

"If you think so " 

** I assure you ; and you will acquire honor by them ; all 
imaginable honor." 

" Which I shall restore to him, to whom it belongs." 

In this cool manner the conversation ended^ and both re- 
turned in silence to the table. M. le Grand's impatience would 
not permit him to wait for the time when he should be alone 
with the marchioness and the rest of the company. He, how. 
ever, was skilful enough to observe silence on every thing that 
turned to the disadvantage of himself or his system. Such 
ignorance, such simplicity as this ! to account for the generation 
of beings by means of beings, which have clearly no generative 
powers, could not fail to excite laughter, contempt, and derision. 
" But," said the marchioness at length, " you know, gentlemen, 
that such monstrous sti:q)idity is only heard on the o£her side of 
the Rhine. In France, thank heaven, we are another race of 
beings, and have a different organization of the brains." — ** Yes, 
yes, that we have," echoed the company, and then arose a lively 
dispute, whether the cause of this stupidity was more to be 
attributed to the climate, the government, or something else. 
Meanwhile, they were unanimous on the occasion of the dis- 
pute ; and M. Von Bertheim, of whom the marchioness had 
entertained the highest expectations at first, sank into profound 
contempt. 



H. 
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BY JOHN HORATIO HUNT. 



Thsrs is a story told in some place or another, where, when, 
or of whom I cannot recollect, of a very apathetic gentleman, 
whot was seated one winter's evening by his fire-side, enjoying 
the conversation of his wife, and smoking his cigar. By an ac- 
cident the lady's clothes caught fire, and, in the course of about 
half an hour, she was as completely burned to ashes as the cigar 
was, which her bereaved widower had, during the process of 
the connubial conflagration, totally made away with. On per- 
ceiving that the fire was out, he rang the bell, and desired the 
servant who answered it to sweep away his late mistress and 
bring him another cigar." 

Now, my friend Jenkins was just such another imperturbable 
individual as the one alluded to. Nothing disturbed, or could 
disturb, the even tenor of his existence ; nothing could, on the 
other hand, by any chance whatever, elevate him above the 
quiet meditation of his nature. The best joke in the world told 
by the funniest fellow alive, failed to ruffle the solemnity of his 
jaws. Indeed, sir !" he would observe, " Indeed, sir !" " An 
awful suicide " Lamentable loss of life Providential 
escape " Horrid murder ;" ♦* Found drowned ;" even the 
death of a friend, were equally impotent of affecting hinx. " Dear 
me !" he would ejaculate, Dear me I" and the idea imme- 
diately gave place to another. At forty years of age, he was 
left a widower with six children. " It's all round my hat, 
Charles," said he, pointing to the crape. On my enquiring 
after his lady's health the day after her decease, — " It's all 
round my hat — What's the time ?" On my asking him, a short 
time afterwards, if my wife should take his children home with 
her for a week or two, he replied, " You're very good, but / be- 
lieve Mrs, Jenkins has sent them to France !" The fellow had 
married his housekeeper three days after the loss of his first 
wife ! 

Having occasion to call upon him one morning, I found the 
house very different in its appearance and management to what 
it used to be during the life time of the first Mrs. Jenkins. The 
servant who answered the door told me that Mr. J. was in the 
kitchen reading the paper to his lady. Thither I descended. 
On my appearance, the female Jenkins, discovered symptoms. 
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of decided war. *' Who's that man ?" cried she, pointing to my 
confused self, and interrogating the mild gentleman, with an 
eye that might have been well mistaken for a tiger's. That's 
James," replied her husband, slowly turning round upon his 
chair, " How d'ye do, James ? Be seated." My friend's re- 
quest that I should be sedentary appeared to inflate the very 
soul of Mrs. J. with the powerful gas of a wild beast's ferocity. 
" Be seated, Mr. Jenkins ?" roared she, " Be seated, sir ?" 
" Yes, my dear — those were undoubtedly my words." " And 
did I not tell you, sir, that I would see no company ?" she en- 
quired, walking up to her husband with that air that is usually 
the forerunner of a smack on the face. ** You did, my dear," 
replied J., shielding his physiognomy from the possible attack 
with the Morning Chronicle which he held in his hand. And 
what did I mean by that, sir ?" asked his lady, tearing that ex- 
tensively circulated journal from the mild gentleman's grasp. 
" That you preferred living to yourself, my dear." " Then tell 
that feller to go." " James, I'll trouble you to go," observed 
my hospitable friend, heaving a sigh, as he thrust his hands into 
the pockets of his pantaloons. Good morning, James." ** Will 
you call upon me as soon as possible, then," said I, " for I have 
something of the very greatest importance to communicate." 
" Let riie tell you, sir," shouted the wife, *• that my husband 
never calls upon nobody. If you've got anything to tell him, say 
it now, while I'm here. He is me, and I is him, sir. I'm a respec- 
table married woman, sir, as always pays ready money, with sons 
grown up and well to do. My first husband was in the grocery 
line for thirty year, and so I ayn't exactly a child, and whaf s 
more, there's the door, sir, and I'll trouble you to make use on 
it." "Then I shall see you shortly, Jenkins?" enquired I, 
bowing in reply to the variety of information afforded me by 
his amiable wife. " Silence, Mr. J." cried she, as he was about 
to answer me. " Mary, open the door for this person." In 
despair of effecting the object of my visit, I made my friend's 
dragon the most polite of bows and hastily departed. 

Time rolled on, and at the expiration of about six years 
after the death of his first wife, Jenkins found himself the father 
of another half dozen children, who all of them, as their mother 
took pleasure in remarking, ** gave promise of resembling her- 
self." A thousand a year, with an economical wife, may main- 
tain a small house and family very comfortably ; but if the pris- 
tine Mrs. J. was a careful body, her successor was wholly the 
reverse, expending, every season, quite as much in the purchase 
of silk stockings as would have provided a colony of iJdermen 
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in roast turkey for a twelvemonth ; although, if Jenkins himself 
requested permission to order a new pair of boots, the permis- 
sion was never granted until minute investigation had assured 
her that the boots on duty were no longer worthy the name. 
She had a stiX)ng perception, too, of the costliness of a watch- 
ribbon, but a new bonnet was among her daily expences, while 
she pronounced it, on one occasion, extremely vulgar to be seen 
a second time abroad with the same parasol. Although it has 
been mentioned that Mrs. Jenkins forbade her husband to re- 
ceive company, the legislatress, in that particular, submitted to 
no such law herself. This embargo laid upon her husband's 
sociality originated solely in her desire to be secured against the 
unpleasantness of a connection with his friends, whose superi- 
ority, of course, over herself, constituted them the objects of 
her exceeding antipathy. To her own friends, her invitations to 
tea and card parties and balls were numerous, and Jenkins, 
whatever might have been hU antipathy to them, was disabled, 
by his constitutional apathy, from making it known to any one, 
much less to the dreaded partner of his joys. Neither did he 
murmur at being bereaved of the Mends of his youth, for, in 
the end, not one of his former acquaintances visited him, and if 
he met them in the street, some unaccountable impulse invari- 
ably caused him to pull his hat over his eyes, and pass them 
by with his chin in his waistcoat-pocket. The tradesmen with 
whom he dealt during the lifetime of his first wife, and the 
housekeeper-ship of his present one, were now his constant 
visitors and associates, "nie tallow-chandler dropped in to a 
friendly pipe, and the butcher and baker shortly joined them. 
The com-chandler indulged two or three times a week in a half 
hour's sjpeech upon the merits of " Fine Upland Meadow," " in- 
ferior ditto,*' and " new ditto ;" the poulterer instructed our hero 
in quails and ducklings ; veal was the chief idea in the mind of 
the butcher ; while the linen-draper, who was Mrs. Jenkins's 
peculiar favorite, was to her the most welcome visitor in the 
world, for his mind was stored with the most profound know- 
ledge of his business ; deep was he in stockings, and not-to- 
be-argued-with upon merinos. There was an unusual brilliancy 
in her eye when she would enquire of him : ** How much is Irish, 
Mr. Pin," and that glow of the very soul which always accom- 
panics a love of the subject, when he launched out into a rhap- 
sody upon the merits of the article in question, after he had in- 
formed her that it averaged four and two. One or two, or all 
of the above gentlemen, with their wives and daughters tee^d 
at our hero's every evening. Jenkins and the baker generally 
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smoked and played at ciibbage after tea till supper time — 
indeed hia favourite was the baker. He was an unobtrusive 
negative tradesman — ^likeable because there was nothing to dis- 
like in him more than from any affirmative claims he had upon 
Jenkins's affection. A man who seldom opened his lips but to 
puff out his smoke or to say " fifteen two," or " go" or " one 
for his nob/' which he mentioned in a half-whisper — a man who 
exhibited neither triumph at being the conqueror, or chagrin at 
being conquered, who " observed game !" and pocketed, or un- 
pocketed his shilling with the same waxy-potatoe expression of 
countenance. Jenkins enjoyed these moments, for his wife 
always insisted upon their playing in the back drawing-room, as 
their constant " reckonings'' disturbed herself and her wlUst- 
players in the front, at least this was the reason assigned. Jen- 
kins never thought of telling her that he knew it was because 
she played outrageously high. He felt assured she was ruining 
him, but managed nevertheless to enjoy her absence even at so 
expensive a price. His only trouble consisting in his prayers 
that she might win — not from any sordid motives, but simply 
because, upon the state of her pocket at supper time depended 
his night's-rest, and the number of kicks and pinches he was to 
receive before morning. Besides, the butcher was an exceed- 
ingly slaughter-house-hearted fellow, and always made every 
body miserable if he had a run of ill-luck. And the poulterer 
was a fidgetty player, and the corn-chandler a noisy one. So the 
man of dough and our hero were glad to be to themselves. 

These parties lasted some two or three years without inter- 
mission. At the end of that period, one Tuesday night's gazette 
announced the butcher and the poulterer as bankrupts. This 
was quite enough to incite their immediate acquaintances in the 
neighbourhood to indict poor Jenkins as the keeper of a com- 
mon gambling-house. Although gambling to an important ex- 
tent, had, during the above period, taken place in it, and to that 
fact the bankruptcies alluded to were probably wholly to be 
attributed, yet there was no evidence fairly to be brought against 
him which could legally establish it as a gambling-house. Still, 
our hero, on the evidence given at the trial, was found guilty, 
and sentenced to pay a two hundred pounds fine, or be imprisoned 
for six months. Having paid the fine, our hero had the matter 
made more agreeable to him by the revilings of his spouse^who 
eternfdly rang in his ears her conviction that it was all owing to 
his own stupidity in not compromising the affair before it had 
been allowed to arrive at a climax. 

This event induced Jenkins, for the first time since his second 
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marriage, to make enquiry, one morning, into the state of his 
affairs. After a carefiil investigation, he ascertained that lie 
had been living at the rate of about three thousand per annum 
for eight years, or rather that his wife's personal expences during 
that period had averaged three thousand five hundred pounds 
annu^ly. He further ascertained, that he had left about eight 
hundred pounds in cash, and his furniture, valued at one thou, 
sand five hundred pounds, and that his debts exceeded ten 
thousand pounds ! Having satisfactorily determined that such 
was the case, he lit his meerschaum, and flinging himself upon 
an adjacent sofa, proceeded to puff and speculate — not, how- 
ever, in the least ruffled by the information he had just obtained 
that he was shortly to become a declared pauper. 

He had thus enjoyed, with considerable abstraction, the quiet 
of his otium cum indignitate for some half-an-hour, when he 
was reminded of his being alive by the entrance of a servant, 
who informed him that a person wished to speak with him. 
" Tell your mistress/' replied Jenkins : " you know she desires 
to-see everybody herself." " She is not at home, sir, and the 
person says he wishes to see you, and not my mistress." " Ask 
him up stairs, then." 

Now Jenkins very well knew that he was acting disobedienOy, 
but the idea of incommoding himself to argue the matter wiUi 
his footman never entered his head, and to this it may be attribu- 
ted that a fat man entered the room. 

"What is your pleasure ?" said Jenkins, addressing the indi- 
vidual, a man with an expression of much honesty and quite as 
much suffering in his countenance. 

•* I come on business, sir, not pleasure." 

"Do you?" 

** Yes, sir. There's my bill ; eight hundred pounds." 
" Who are you ?" enquired Jenkins, taking the bill, looking 
at it, folding it up, and putting it in his pocket. 
" I'm Geoffry Baxter." 
" What are you, Mr. Baxter .'" 

" A Jeweller, a poor one, with a large family, and a sick wife ; 
your creditor, a resolute one, with no patience.'* 

" Oh ! well, then, I suppose I must get up !" Rising from 
the sofa, Jenkins took the bill from his pocket, looked at it 
again, asked the man if he had brought a stamped receipt, #as 
answered in the affirmative, opened his strong-bonf, counted out 
the money to the whole amount, transferred it to the jeweller, 
took the receipt, received his thanks, bowed to him, rang the 
bell for the servant to shew him out, closed the door after him, 
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aud observing " I*m ruined again lit his meerschaum, and 
retired to his tranquil succumbency upon the sofa. 

" Here, Mr. Jenkins,'* observed Mrs. J., bounding suddenly 
into the room a minute afterwards, " Give me a twenty pound 
note, will you. Tve just been ordering home one or two little 
necessaries.'* 

" Where am I to get it, my dear coolly enquired Jenkins. 

** From your strong-box, to be sure. Give me the key." 

Jenkins did as he was desired. Mrs. Jenkins proceeded to 
open the box. *'Why to my knowledge, Mr. Jenkins," she 
cried, petrified at finding it empty, — ** to my knowledge, Sir, 
there were several hundred pounds in this box this very morn- 
ing!'' 

Yes, my dear, there were— exactly eight hundred pounds." 

Where are they then, Mr. Jenkins ? Don't think I'm to be 
trifled with. Where are they I say ?" And the lady of the 
house shook the gentleman of the house vigorously, and dis- 
abled him from giving an immediate reply to her ferocious in- 
terrogatory, by depriving his lungs of their usual facility of 
action. 

" Baxter's got 'em," groaned Jenkins, looking red and im- 
ploring into &e fieu^e of his wife. 

** Who^s Baxter ?" another shake, more awfiil. 

''A jeweller, — a poor one, with a large family and a sick 
wife. My creditor, a resolute one, without any patience." 

" Have you paid him ?" enquired Mrs. Jenkins, angrily. 

" There is his receipt." 

" Write mp a check on Drummond, then.V 

" I've overdrawn this month past" 

** How d'ye mean Mr. Jenkins^?" 

" 1 only mean that I'm ruined — a ruined man — that's all, my 
dear, notlung further." 

It would be impossible for the human reader to imagine, 
even were it in my power to give him a Schillerian description 
of it, the enormous passion that Mrs. J. went into, on ascertain- 
ing that she had ruined her husband. Her physical structure 
groaned under the convulsion of her mental ferocity, as, pro- 
ceeding towards the reclining and sudden pauper, she deposited 
the entire of her resentment into the knuckles of her right fist, 
and made a Sampson present of that linflamed weapon to the 
nose of her lord and master, — after which she informed him 
tiiat he would never see her more, and rushed melo-dramatically 
from the apartment. 
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In the evening Jenkins ascertained that she had decamped, 
and taken his children with her. A letter left on his dressing- 
table, in her hand-writing, informed him, that " his children by 
his first wife had been all drowned in their passage to America, 
whither she had sent them under pretence of their crossing the 
channel for the benefit of a French education." 

" Indeed I" observed Jenkins. 

That " four thousand pounds, which she knew he intended 
depriving her of, had been discovered by her, concealed under 
the floor of the wash-house, and that she had put that into her 
purse on leaving him." 

" Humph !" observed Jenkins. 
That she advised him to get a situation under government." 

'* Good V* observed Jenkins, " being now totally destitute, 
that is what I had better attempt'* 

Mrs. Jenkins is residing at her villa on the borders of the 
Lake of Geneva. . 

Jenkins is a clerk in the Post-office, where he has been this 
ten years, and a more industrious, quiet, and mild gentleman' 
never stamped a letter. 



MEMORY OF THE PAST. 

Oh! there's nothing like the past, midst all the beautiful and 
bright, 

With its smiles of vanish'd happiness, and memories of light ; 
It steals updn the spirit, like the song of former years, 
BeIov*d, ere worldly blights had taught the bitterness of tears. 
What is the glow of present Joy ? — a meteor's flitting beams ; 
Or, transient as the lotus-flowers which bloom on sun-lit 
streams. 

We feel amid its brightest smiles, how soon the dream must 
fade, 

Leaving the heart it made its home, to droop beneath the 
shade. 

Then there's nothing like the dreamy the air-harp's by- 

gone strain. 

Is dear, for ah ! we never more may hear it breathe again ; 
And thus it is with Memory, we love the faintest sigh 
That links us with the glorious past, in dreams which never 
die. 

Marie. 
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FAREWELL I OH, FAREWELL ! 

BY MISS ISABKLLA T. MOUY. 

*' Farbwxll ! oh, farewell!*' how lonely the feeling 

That throhs in my bosom when parting from thee ; 
And sorrow — deep sorrow its pow'r is revealing, 

Like the rays of the sun on the lone desert tree. 
Ah ! though yet I've known but life's early morning, 

Think not that its course is unclouded and bright, 
Deem not that the sun is always adorning 

Youth's beautiful season with lustre and light ; — 
Thus when the links of affection are brok^ — 

Links strengthened by kindness and hallowed by love, 
When the low words of parting are mournfully spoken, 

A cloud charged with grief seetts to lower above. 

I bid thee farewell with the silent emotion. 

That speaks the unlinking of heart^lihat were one, 
So awfully still and calm seems the ocean. 

Ere the storm and the tempest their wrath have begun. 
Thus is it with me — we have met, but oh ! never 

Again on this earth shall I meet thee the same, 
For Time's ruthless course, which the dearest can sever, 

May wither the feelings as well as the frame. 
Farewell !— not to think on the future were better, 

When the hopes we long cherished have left but regret ; 
'Mid the world's darkest frown, and its vain shining glitter. 

Forgotten I may be,^I ne'er can forget. 
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Yesy pray ! thou ypimg and lovely one, 

'Tis meet from lips like thine ; 
Their murm'rings borne on seraph-wingt, 

Must reach heavens holy shrine. 
Yes, pray ! while yet thou hast the power, 

In hoUness of heart ; 
~ Ere contact with the world, hath bid 

Its purity depart 
'Tis. bright! 'tis beautifcd ! as now; . 
To gaze upon thy feir, smooth brow. 
And see devotion's halo shed 
Its glories round thy youthful head. 

'Neath the sad cypress' weeping shade, 

Thy parents sweetly sleep ; 
Their hopes, their pangs, are-pa^t for aye, 
. 'Tis tiiiney alone, to weep. 
Fond looks are bent upon thee still, 

Yet not like those of yore ; 
Poor child ! that soft parental glance. 

Will beam on thee no more. 
. Lave's sweetest tones may lull to rest, 
Yet not upon a mother' a breast ; 
And though thou'rt met with softest wile, 
Oh ! tis not like a father's smile. 

The shaggy Mend. of infancy, 

Still tends upon thy path ; 
And fancy fain would think his gaze, 

A mournful meaning hath. 
Although he cannot speak his love. 

That silent sympathy. 
Breathes with a mute, yet thrilling voice. 

His watchful care for thee. 
Yes, pray ! sweet one ! nor weep, nor sigh, 
Thou art not lone, for One is nigh. 
Who will the lowly orphan hear. 
And shed a balm for every tear ! 

MAcRii. 

5 a 
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THE PORTFOLIO.^No. I. 

BT JOHN CHABLES HALL. 
Author o/" Miteellaneoua Poetry," " The Storm," fyc. ^e, 

" Sach is the force of wit— but not bdong, 
TomethesxTowsof aatiricBoner} . 
The roysi vioet of our demand - 
A keener weapon, and a migrhtier hand j 
StiU there are follies e*en for me to efaase, 
And yield at least amusement in the race.*' 

Byron. 

Ladies, in opening ''Tbb Portfolio" for your amusement and 
instruction, I ought to say something or other. Every book 
has a preface ; why, nobody knows ; but since it is a throne all 
have bowed to, we must do the same. But prefaces, like the 
speech of the King on the opening of Parliament, for the most 
part contain nothing — are made of nothing— and of all prefSures 
we may venture to say, — 

" From nothing^ we came, and whatever oar station. 
To nothinir we owe an immense obligation.*' 

Since, then, there is nothing new in prefaces, the author begs 
leave to say a few words to idl his friends, ere they look through 
his Portfolio. But first allow him to introduce you to it It is 
a large book, bound with something or other, festooned with 
two strings of, what once, was blue silk ribbon, but now you 
would have some difficulty to discover their colour. Its cover- 
ing is sadly faded, and as I look upon it, yes, as I fondly gaze 
upon it, for it has be)en my companion for many a long, long 
year, I sigh, look at my grey hairs, and think upon the happy 
by-gone days, 

" When I was wont to pace the mossy glade, 
To view the crimson son'd horizon ^e.'* 

So much for the putside ; now for its interior. A mass of 
papers, of all kinds, on all subjects, the labours of the spring, 
the summer, the autumn, aye, and the winter of my years. 
Many are sketches from liife ; some of them are scattered over 
the pages of the periodicals of the past and present day — some 
are in poetry, others in prose. Some of them were written in 
England; some in Scotland; some in France, and in Italy. 
This as I gazed upon the mighty ocean, that as I watched the 
dawn «f day kissing the eastern mountun. That wee bit o' 
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paper has written upon it my opinions on devotion, this was 
composed as I gazed upon Mont Blanc, one summer*8 evening. 

<' No, never shall I lose the trace. 
Of what I saw in that blight place; 
And sdiould my spirit's hope g;row weak, 
Should I oh God ! e*er donbt thy power. 
This mighty scene again I'll seek. 
At the same calm and glowing hoar ; 
And here at the sublimest shxine 
That Nature ever reared to thee, 
Re-Undle aU that hope divine. 
And feel my immortality." 

MOORB. 

Such then are the contents of my Portfolio, and now let us 
search among them for something for the next number of the 
** Young Lady's Magazine." Ah 1 this will do ; the very subject 
I was asked to write upon. 

GAMING. 

It is quite useless to deny, whatever may be the dreams of 
the philosopher, as to the foundation of human happiness, that 
it consists, not in the possession of an object, but m the hope 
of obtaining it We all know, that the greater the difficulty of 
accomplishing any undertaking, the more ardently does man 
desire the attainment of it During a state of inaction we are 
rendered sensible of our own weakness. We feel that we are 
but dust, shadows that pass away — a flower in the morning 
blooming with radiant beauty, in the evening cut down, with- 
ered, smivelled and decayed; nay, to such a state may we 
descend, as to be scarcely conscious that we exist On the other 
hand, the man of business is perfectly happy. The merchant, 
for example, enjoying, in the ardent application of his talents, a 
sense of superiority above his fellows, passes through life re- 
gardless of the temporary storms and wlurlwinds of &te ; fully 
prepared to encounter every adverse gale that may blow upon 
his vessel. As exercise, then, is the school for intelligence and 
ingenuity — a world, a Iheatre, a stage, in which variety and 
change are the most predominant features, is well fitted for the 
habitation of an intelligent being like man. Every material 
which is to supply his wants and necessities, is presented in a 
crude state, in order that he may exercise his talents. Thus 
the diamond requires to be polished, before it is the brilliant 
gem we see it after that process ; the iron lies buried in the 
caverns of the earth, requiring much labour and trouble ere we 
can make use of it The pearl is entombed at the bottom of 
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tbe ocean, even a great part of our food requires cultivation, for 
perhaps in no part of the globe are the spontaneous productions 
of nature fitted for our use. Labour is the price to be paid for 
our wants. ' For where nature has been so bountiful to man, as 
to give him his food as it were spontaneously, requiring little 
exertion of him, she has stinted his talent and ingenuity in 
proportion. 

This is also the case with animals, where food for the most 
part is within their reach, the active powers acquire little de- 
velopment ; such is the condition of the herbivorous animals, 
whose repast is everywhere spread in rich profusion beneath 
their feet, the business of their lives being to pluck the grass 
from off the flowery mead, and to repose upon the rich carpet 
of the velvet lawn. But surely man was created to a nobler 
end than this — man, who is to become immortal, who is destined 
for some other end than to sink into the grave, as the moth or 
some other insect Again, we find that sdl the perceptions of 
carnivorous animals are much more acute than herbivorous, 
while in strength, instinct and agility, they far surpass them ; 
for what sight is equal to that of the eagle or the hyaena. 

Every thing which contributes to our comfort and security, 
demands serious reflection, toil, and industry. But then we 
have always a great deal of spare time on hand, many hours to 
fill up in some way or other, and here the calls of pleasure 
succeed to those of necessity. The above remarks will serve, 
in some measure, to explain the foundation of this most de- 
testable of vices ; we find it to be a characteristic feature in 
savage tribes, both in the Old and New World. But though 
some excuse may be made for the rude and uncultivated savage, 
the being who is dead to every feeling of emotion, who never 
** sighed at the sound of a knell, or smiled when a sabbath ap- 
peared.*' It is difficult to conceive how gaming is so prevalent 
in countries so highly civilized as France and England; we 
confess it is difficult to explain how men, who have basked in 
the sunbeams of knowledge, who have enjoyed the happiness 
of spending a leisure hour with kindred spirits — tasting the 
honied bliss of social intercourse, can sH down for hours to 
play tt cards. Young Ladies, you, perhaps, may never have 
witnessed the scene I am about to sketch for you ; take then 
firom it a lesson, and, if your guardians are bountiful in their 
allowance of pin-money, if you have some pounds to spare, go 
to the house of mourning, buy food for the poor orphan, replace 
with warm clothing the rags that cover the widow, who, with 
her six helpless babes is oft begging a bit of bread at your gate. 
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and great will be your reward— your slumbers will be light, as 
your young and innocent hearts, great will be your reward in 
this world, and in that which is to come, far greater than we can 
picture or conceive. But if you are induced to take up the 
painted bits of card, rest assured that the demon has secured 
you as his victim ; from that moment peace will fly from you, 
the misery that will follow, is far greater than I can tell. Look 
at my Portfolio, see you the sketch marked A. B. C. Some day 
or other you shall read it ; — ^but stay, we must endeavour to 
conclude our present sketch. 

* . « * * * * 

It was rather late when I entered C 's ; I found a large 

party of gentlemen assembled at supper, among them the hand- 
some young Earl of , he had only just attained his ma- 
jority, and had that afternoon been pounced upon by the fly- 
catcher's* of the establishment I said to him, in an under 

tone, — " C f you are not going to play." " No! no I no !"• 

was the reply, " I shall take care." He was swallowing large 
quantities of wine, and, evidently, was a good deal excited. I 
trembled, for I knew that he was to be married in a month, to 

the^ beautiful and accomplished Miss A . " Good God !" I 

mentally exclaimed, " can C leave that lovely girl for such 

a set as De R , B , &c." 

Every thing went in his favour, that night he won a large 
sum of money, the next night fortune again favoured him, — 
the next, * * * Would that I could draw a veil over the 
misfortunes of my unhappy friend. I saw him sitting at the 
table — it was five o'clock in the morning, the grey light peeped 
through the window-shutters, and added still more to the 
horrors of the scene, for it fell upon the features of the gam- 
blers, revealing * * * i cannot write ; would that I had 

never witnessed it. There sat C , the dice-box held in one 

hand, his head resting on the other : I scarce could conceive that 
two or three days coiild have wrought such a change. I looked 
again and again upon the sunken eye, the pallid cheek — oh ! that 
haggard look ; I shall never forget it. Suddenly he started up, 
looked over the cards, threw them down, and, putting on his 
hat, prepared to leave the room. We shall see you to-mop 
row," said one of the party;— "No you will not," was the 
reply, and, turning to me, he said, — " I have lost my all, — I 
have been cheated out of thousand pounds."^ " Cheated," ' 

* FlT'Catcher, a man employed to decoy yotmg men into gaming-hcases. 
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said one of the party, " my good fellow, this tone will never do, 

you must retract that in the morning, or, by I heard 

not the conclusion of the sentence, for I hast^ed away with 
my friend, and having seen him safe to his hotel, promised to 
be with him early the next morning. 

♦ ♦ * ♦ 4t 4e 

I had not been long in bed, when I started at hearing a loud 

knocking at the street-door, and running down, found C '9 

siervant in an agony of grief. **Come, Sir, will you come 
directly, my master 

On entering the room of my poor fnend, I saw him extended 
on the floor, a discharged pistol by his side. While they went 
in all directions for a surgeon, I looked round the room ; what 
a contrast did the elegant furniture, the varied paraphernalia of 

wealth, form to the cold and lifeless body of C . On the 

table were several letters, one directed to me, requesting that 
r would break his death to his father. " My poor old mother, 

my sister, and to A , poor girl ! Give her , and tell 

her that I loved her fondly, dearly, truly, faithfully to the last ; 

and to you, my dear , to you, what can I say for all your 

kindness. Ere you read this letter, I shall be no more; take 
then the advice of a dying man, anct avoid gambling as the 
fiend of darkness, regard it as the road to misery, to ruin, and 
to woe." 

♦ »***» 

It is useless to prolong tliis paper, by entering into the fblly 
of any one supposing they have a chance to win by any kind of 
gambling ; whether they employ as implements, horse-races, 
cards, or dice, the end is in each the same, — misery and rtitii. 
It must even be a source of wonder, how the mind can suffer 
itself to be so imposed upon, with odds so fearfully against it, 
and yet, if we are told we run the chance of gaining ten pounds 
with a thousandth part of that sum, desire shuts up every 
avenue to reason. We risk our all upon the hazard of the die, 
although the chances are twenty-thousand to one against us. 
" Crescit amor ntunmi, quantum ipsa pecunia crescit.** 

If we were to ask, what are the effects of gaming upon our 
industry and moral conduct, a long and painful list of crime 
and licentiousness must be added to our paper, calling from our 
pen an uninterrupted stream of censure. 

{To be continued ) 
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MILTON AND lADY TEMPLE. 

In reading the Editors' address in the first Number of the 
Young Lady's Magazine, which was Written with so much spirit, 
and T^ich displayed so much good taste and feeling, I wa? 
much struck with wlutt it said on the siit^ect of fash|on< of 
which they profess themselves to be independent.: and it qc* 
curred to me Uiat -thb remark might be quite as applicable to 
Mtsiieurs leg BerivainSf as to MeBdamet of the Magaxint 4t9 
mode»^ It would be quite tmtri for a quinquagenarian like my-^. 
self, to exi»ress any opinion e» eathedrd of the lattert or inter* 
pose a sentiment respecting a department, of which it may b& 
well decided that I am a perfect iffnorarmu^uot so, hbwevjer,^ 
with regard to the /brmer^ concerning whom it may Jie pre- 
simied, that, as my information is more accurate and extensive, 
any reflections in whidi I may feel ^Bsposed to indulge, will not 
be regarded aa officious and intrusive* I look a good deal to 
the dre98 m which thoughts of writers are clothed, and the less 
it is under the caprice of fiaaluon the better ; and I am free to 
81^, that to me the attire in which the ideas of some of our 
olden writers, epistolary, historical, and I will add^ theological^ 
are clothed, always affords the greatest and most immeasurab^ 
satisfiAction ; and whatever may be the censure to which my 
admission may expose me^ I adknolrledge, that I infinitely pre- 
fer that attire or dress beyond all the ornaments which modem 
modes and fashion in language have introduced. There is some- 
thing in the style and elegance of the master f^irits of the 
oMen time fhr more graphic of the mind, and nuMre congenial to 
the sentiment of the writers, than all the polished diction^ aud 
elaborated periods of modem compositions. I of course, allude to 
the choicest specimens— '«m6a/me(f and treatured up on purpose 
t9 « l\f€ ieyond lifa^vrhich our olden writers afford, and with 
whiiSh I should say, the seventeenth century, and part of the 
preceding one, will best supply us. The seventeenth, a century 
indeed, fiill of clouds and darkness, but still there arose many a 
star of surpassing order and brilliancy^ all the while to illumine 
and beaut^ its literary hemisphere, despite its political storms 
and tempests. Instances it would be no difficult matter to 
^ve in abundance in every different department, in which were 
produced works or books that contain a progeny <lf lift in them, 
to be ae active <u thQ$e eouk tfihoee progeny they are — nay, which 
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pr€§e^e,aMim « pkialt the pure$t egleaey tmd extracfum tkote 
Ihing imUlUeU that bred them. What shall I say of Milton— 
whose prose eompositions contain passages of such superlative 
splendor and magnificence in language, as would fully entitle 
lum to the palm of immortality, even had the master-mind 
never reared that imperishdble monument of its ascendancy and 
genius — Paradiee Loet ? I know not a more intellectual feast 
than that whieh the former affords. Where the mine contains 
sudi proftisioB rich ore, the selection is difficult to make 
from any particular shaft— one shall suffice. In allusion to the 
great metropolis, in one of his immortid prose compositionsy 
Arecpoffitieaf he exclaims; Behold now the vast city — adty of 
refbge — ^the mansion-house of liberty, encompassed and sur- 
rounded with God's protection — the riiop of war hath not there 
more anvils and hammers working, to fashion out the plates 
and instruments of armed justice, in defence of beleagued truth, 
than there be pens and heads there, sitting by that studious 
temple, musing, seardiing, resolving new notions and ideas 
wherewith to present, as with their homage and their piety, the 
approaching ineformation Where there is much desire to rea- 
son, there of necessity will be much arguing, much writing-— 
many opinions : for opinion in good men is but knowledge in 
the making ! Methinks I see in my mind a noble and puis- 
sant nation rousing herself like a strong man after sleep, and 
shaking her invincible locks ; methinks I see her as an eag^e 
mewing her mighty youth ; and kindling her undazzled eyes at 
the fuU mid-day beam, purging and unsealing her long abased 
sight at the fountain itseff of heavenly radiance ; while the whole 
noise of timorous and flocking birds, with those also that love 
the twilight, flutter about, amazed at what she means V Where 
can we find any thing more splendid in thought and expression 
than in this, and indeed in almost any passage with which the 
Areopagitica abound^ and which I will promise our readers 
they will meet with in profunon in other parts of Milton*s prose 
writings. See his immortal Treatise on Education, &c. But 
there is another writer to whom I wish to introduce the readers 
of the Young Lady's Magazine, as illustrating what I have ad- 
vanced above as to style and language in the writings of those 
of a former age. And the one of whose epistolary correspon- 
dence I am desirous to ftoish them with two or three specimens 
in this article, is Lady Temple* the wife of the elegant and ac- 
oomplislhed Sir William Temple, herself equally elegant and 
accomplished in the conformation of her mind, and in 3ie purity 
of her style. Her letters aire not, I beUevo, very generally 
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known ; but where shall we find any epistolary correspondence 
more distinguished for the ease, the sound sense, judicious re- 
flections, and rational view of piety in which it is written ; and 
her letters, too, are on a subject on which it is of all others per- 
haps the most difficult for the epistolary writer so to embody in 
language the feelings of the soul as to render them at all readable 
by any third person. But this has she effected ; and I per- 
fectly concur in the judgment of Lady Gifford, the sister of Sir 
William Temple, " that she never saw any thing more extraor^ 
dinary than her letters" The maiden name of Lady Temple was 
Osborne, and I cannot refrain from giving the reader some 
little account of her, previous to introducing one or two 
of her letters. As was usual in those days, she, like all 
other unmarried females, was styled Mrs. The appellation of 
Miss (our young readers will doubtless be not a little surprised) 
indicated then a term of inferiority, if not of reproach.* She 
was a daughter of Sir Peter Osborne, who was governor of 
Guernsey for King Charles L ; and on one occasion, on which 
she was proceeding to re-visit her father, I have a charming 

anecdote to relate of My pen somehow has a repugnance 

to decdgnate a young and beautiful girl with the grave and ma- 
tronly title of Mrs., preferring in the execution of its office, to 
write what the lips would ten- thousand times rather at any 

time pronounce, the christian name, than that of the awful ; 

but not a word more from one who admires the sex so much as 
I do, — ^well then, of Dorothy Osborne. Her brother ac- 
companied the sister on this journey, and, as a dark romance 
always gives a peculiar shadow to a story, who should by mere 
accident meet the brother and sister, but the lover and the 
future husband of Dorothy ; and, I will just stop in my relation 
to make one remark, if anything could have induced a man to 
become the former (a lover), and entertain serious musings of 
becoming in good time the latter (the husband), it is surely the 
incident now to be recited. The brother of Dorothy Osbome, 
hearing, when they reached the Isle of Wight, of the indignity 
with which the governor of the castle, Colonel Hammond, treated 
the king, was so exasperated that he committed an act which 
i9ight have been attended with the most serious consequences.. 
He wrote with a diamond on one of the panes of glass in the 
window of the house in which he was, these words : " and the 

* The last biographer of Sir William Temple, (the Right Hon. Thomas 
Peregrine Courtenay), asks this question: " At what period did the appel- 
lation now acknowledged only by matrons or ancient maidens, cease to be 
bome by single women t** 
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man was hanged upon the gl^ws he had prepared for Mor- 
decaL*' For this act of imprudence he was seized : but how did 
he escape the wrath of the governor ? only through the instru- 
mentality of Dorothy, who, like a sensible woman and a charm- 
ing creature, too, as she was, well knowing that in times of civil 
d§fitationf there was little ceremony paid to common law, and 
little account taken of human life, took the offence upon her- 
self — the wrath of a roundhead oifficer even was pacified, and 
his gallantry displayed in forgiving the offender, and in permit- 
ting the party to proceed on their journey to St Mawes. They 
travelled together for some time in France, and as may be an- 
ticipated, an attachment, after such an act of heroism, and for 
sUdi a woman of personal attractions, was the consequence ; 
but seven long years, owing to the opposition of the parents on 
both sides, to the match, elapsed before the union iras consum- 
mated. Amongst the many persons by whom she was wooed, 
was Henry Cromwell^ a younger son of the Protector ; but e3ie 
had pledged her word to Sir William Temple, and she remained 
firm as a rock to her first love, and resisted all other applicants 
for her hand. ~ Now the following is from one of her beautifVil 
love-letters, in which she thus describes her feelings and mode 
of disposing of her hand : "You ask me how I pass my Ume 
here, (an ancient seat of the Osborne's, still in the ileunily), I can 
give you a perfect account, not only of what I do far the present, 
but what I am likely to do these seven years, if I stay here so 
long. I rise in the morning reasonably early, and before I am 
ready I go round the house till I am weary of that, and then 
into the garden till it grows too hot for me. I then thihk 
of making me ready, and when that is done I go into iny 
father's chamber; from thence to dinner, where my cousin 
MoUe and I sit in great state in a room and at a table that 
would hold a great many more. After dinner we sit Mid talk 
till Mr. P. comes in question, and then I am gone. The heat 
of the day is spent in reading or working; and about six 
or seven o'clock I walk out into a common that lies ne« the 
house, where a great many young wenches keep abeep and 
cows, and tdt in the shade singing of ballads. I go to them, and 
compare their voices and beauty to some ancient ahepherdesMi 
that I have read of, and find a vast difference there ; but, trust 
me, I think they are as innocent as those could be. I talk to 
them and^iu^ they want nothing to make them the homiest people 
in the world but the knowledge that they ate so, (What a great 
beautiftd thought I) Most commonly, whHe we are in 
niiddle of our discourse, one looks about her, and spies her 
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eows ^oiiig into the corn, and then away thev all run as if th^ 
had wings at their heels. I, that am not so nimble, stay behind, 
and when I see them driving home their calUe, think it is tmie 
for me to return too. When I have supped I go into the gar- 
den, and go to the side of a smidl river diat runs by it, where I 
sit down and wish you with me (you had best say that is not 
kind neither). In earnest, it is a pleasant place, and would be 
more so to me if I had your company, as I sit tiiere sometimes 
till I am lost with thinking; and were It not for some cruel 
thoughts of the crossness of my fortune, that will not let me 
sleep there, I should forget there were such a thing to be done 
as going to bed." In- another of her eharmmg epistles, she 
thus opens her mind : " Having tired myself with thinldng, I 
mean to weary you with reading, and revenge myself that way 
for all the unquiet thoughts you have given me ; but I intended 
this a sober letter, and therefore sam raillerie let me tell you 
I have seriously considered all our misfortunes, and can see no 
end of them, but by submitting to that whi(^ we cannot avoid, 
and by yielding to it, break the force of a blow, which if rensted, 
brings a certain ruin. I think I need not tell you how dear 
you have been to me, nor that in your kindness I placed all tkt 
satisfaction of my liffe. It was the only happiness I proposed to 
myself, and had set my heart so much upon it, that it was 
therefore made my punishment to let me see that, how innocent 
soever I thought my affection, it was guilty in being greater 
than is allowable for things of this world. It is not a m^aneholy 
humour that gives me these apprehensions and inclinations, nor 
the persuasions of others, 'tis the result of a long strifo with 
myself before my reason could overcome my passion, or brinj^ 
me to a perfect resignation to whatever it allotted to me ; 'iis 
now done and past, and I have nothing left but to persuade my- 
self to that which I assure myself your own judgment wUl 
approve in the end, and your reason has often prevailed with 
you to offer. That which you would then have done out of 
kindness to me, and point of honour ; I would have you do out 
ttf wisdom and kindness to yourself ; not that I would disclaim 
my part in it, or lessen my obligation to you ; no, I am your 
ftiend as mudi as ever I was in my lift, I think more, and I am 
sure I shall never be less. I have known you long enough to 
discern that you have all the qualities that make an excdlent 
ftiend, and I shall' endeavour to deserve that you may be so to 
me ; but I would have you do this upon the quietest grounds, 
and such as may conduce most to your quiet and future satis- 
fhction ; when we have tried all ways to happiness, there is no 
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weh thmg to befimnd but in a mmd conformed to on^s condition, 
whatever it be, and in not aiimnff at any thing that is either tm- 
poetible or improbable; all the rest is but vanity and vexation 
of spirit, and I durst pronounce it so from that little knowledge 
I have had of the world, though I had not Scripture for my 
"warrant The shepherd that bragged to the traveller who 
asked him what weather it was like to be, that it should be 
what weather pleased him, and made it good by saying that it 
should be what weather pleased God, and what pleased God 
would please him, said an excellent thing in rude language, and 
knew enough to make the happiest person in the world, if he 
made a right use of it,'&c." What just' and beautiful thoughts 
are these, and what a vein of true piety, and good sense breathes 
throughout ! I must make an extract from another of her epis- 
tles, and then conclude this long article To a letter in 
which Sir William, had expressed some doubts of her con- 
stancy, she returned the following characteristic answer: "I 
would fain tell you, that your f&ther is mistaken ; and that you 
are not, if you believe that I have all the kindness and tender- 
ness for you my heart is capable of. Let me assure you what- 
ever your father (Sir John Temple) thinks, that had you JS20,000 
a-year, I could love you no more than I do, and should be far 
from showing it so much, lest it should look like a desire of 
your fortune, which, as to myself, I value as little as anybo^ 
breathing. I have not lived liius long in the world, and in this 
age of changes, (this was written when she was about twenty- 
two, and in the time of the commonwealth) but certainly I know 
what an estate is ; I have seen my fiber's reduced, better than 
£4,000 to not £400 a year, and I thank God I never felt the 
change in anything that I thought necessary. I never wanted, 
and am confident I never shall ; yet I would not be thought so 
inconsiderate a person, as not to remember that it is expected 
firom all people that have sense, that they should act with rea- 
son ; that to all persons some proportion of fortune is necessary, 
according to their several qualities, and though it is not required 
that one should tie one's self to just so much, and something is 
left for one's inclination, and the difTerence in the person to 
make, yet still within such a compass ; and such as lay more 
upon tiiese considerations than they will bear, shall infallibly 
be condemned by all sober persons. K any accident out of my 
power should bring me to necessity, though never so great, I 
should not doubt, with God's assistance, but to bear it as well 
as any body, and should never be ashamed of it if He pleased 
to send it me, but if by my own folly I had put it upon myself, the. 
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case would be extremely altered. If ever this comes to a treaty, 
I shall declare that in my own choice I prefer you much before 
any other person in the world, &c" Can anything be more 
admirable than these views and sentiments, and what more ap- 
propriate to be entertained by all young females, when placed 
in similar circumstances, and about to enter upon a change 
which to them is the most important one by which if I may so 
write, their lives can be ended, 

Hawkchurch Rectory, James RunoE, D. D. 

1st /w/y, 1837. 

^ Lady Temple, in one of her letters previous to her mar- 
riage, says, " she has read some pUyful Unee of my Lord Biron 
ta kis wife,'* Who was this Lord B. ? Mr. Courtenay, in his 
delightful work, says, " perhaps B. was an invented person." 
It is very singular, hpwever, that the third Lord Byron married 
a Miss Chaworth, (Collin, vii. 108), and was living at the period 
in which Lady Temple wrote this letter. Apropos^ I may here 
relate an interesting anecdote of Lord Byron. It is well known 
that a lady of the name of Chaworth was the firet love of the 
POET — the poeta naecitur of our days. He once mentioned the 
circumstance to myself, and I perfectly remember the occasion 
upon which the conversation took place, and subsequent infor- 
mation has impressed it more strongly on my memory. We 
had been playing together at cricket, a game of which he was 
once passionately fond, and on retiring to the study, he threw 
himself on the sofa, apparently exhausted. Among oUier books 
on the sofa, was a volume of Moore's Poems.^ on expressing my 
admiration of several stanzas be read aloud to me, he re- 
marked that they were not original, and he could repeat the 
parallelisms in two or three instances. I requested him to do 
so, and also to write them down in his copy, of which he after- 
wards made me a present, and from which I now transcribe as 
follows what he wrote : 



" And I will send you home your heart, 
. « If you will send back mine to me." 

Parallel in Suckling. 

** I pray thee send me back my heart, 
Since I cannot have thine.'* 



Moore, 



Moore, 



" Tis not that I expect to find 

A more devoted, fond and true one. 
With rosier cheek or sweeter mind — 

Enough for me that she*6 a new one.** 
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Parallel in Rotoe. 

" Us not because I love yoa less. 
Or think you not a trite one. 
But if the truth I must confess, 
I always lov*d a new one.** 



I know not what associations were passing in his mind, as he 
finished writing, but he suddenly started up, and with an eyte of 
fire and intelligence, — and who that has seen him excited will 
ever forget his look ? — exclaimed " that these were the feelings 
of a rake, or of one that had been crossed in his affections, to 
whom all but one was indifferent She —she — ^he here paused ; 
and subsequently, when his paroxysm had subsided, and he 
became cool and collected, he gave me an account of his passion 
for Miss C, &C., and some particulars respecting the family of 
which I had never before heard. 



The following stanzas were composed on seeing a young lady seated at 
her window, reading", one fine summer's evening. The subdued rays of the 
lamp reflecting on her maiden form, and mingling as it were with the 
shades of twilight, together with the softened murmur of the waterfall in 
the distance, seemed to strike the author's mind as peculiaurly beauti^. 



The shadows of twilight are silentiy wending 
Bright visions poetic on zephyr's soft wing ; 
The streamlet and flowers, 
In love's golden bowers. 
Respond to the sound of the waterfall — blending 
The music of love with the raptures of spring. 

What fairy-like scenes o*er the soul arc now playing, 
The spirit of poesy breathes in the air ; 
Rich treasures untold, 
Beds of diamonds and gold, 
In the sunset appear— or streams gentiy straying, 
To wash the bright path of the conqueror there. 



BEAUTY IN THOUGHT. 



BY W. J. BROCK. 



Author of " Flowers of Hope,** 8fc. 
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The rays of the lamp through the window are gleaming, 
And blending with twilight's soft shades from afar ; 
The dew-drops like pearls 
Adorning the curls 
Of a fair maiden's tresses, in fantasy dreaming, 
Bespangle the petals of nature's parterre. 

No courtier attends you, fair maiden, reclining 
Intent o'er the magic-touched page of romance ; 
In sombre-hued vest, 
By zephyrs caressed, 
Soft, rays o'er her brow through the lattice are shining—' 
There are gleamings of poetr/' seen in her glance. 

What musiogs within that fair bosom are swelling ? 
What deeds of renown are inscribed on that page ? 
Or love's broken tale. 
Like a balmy-fraught gale, 
May be whispering soft dreams to that spotless heart, telling 
Of far brighter days when life's gloom shall assuage. 

Fair lady ! 'tis thine to enjoy the soft dreamings 
Of hope, beaming bright like a coronal star — 
Through the vista of time 
Bright visions sublime 
Seem gilding thy pathway, like golden-hued gleamings 
Of sunlight to wand'rers o'er regions afar. 

Thy heart may be pledged, and thy lover advancing 
May chase the dark gloom of despair from those eyes ; 
Where woodbines are wreathing, 
Thy soul may be breathing 
Its vows of affection, while silently glancing, . 
The moon-beams may kiss the fair bud e're it dies. 

But dreamings of youth, like the almond-tree blooming, 
Win bow to the sceptre of summer and fade ; 
The rose-bud must blossom, 
And o'er thy fair bosom 
The dirge may be sung, while thy spirit is pluming 
Its wings for bright regions in glory array'd.. 
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Till I saw theef Mr maiden, I deemed that I never 
Could touch my wild liaip to the genius of love, 
And though rustic the strain, 
Yet again and again 
It shall roll o'er the mountains, like streams to the river, 
And find a sweet echo in woodland and grove. 

Yon waterfall pouring its low luUing numbers, 
Seems echoing bade a response in the ur, 
Like Sappho's wild song, 
The rock mountains among, 
Or miisic symphonious embalming our slumbers — 
I hear thy heart beat ! — is the echo found there f 



SONG. 



Who can resist his fate, 

If woman deign t* allure him ! 
Who'd idly sigh for wealth or state, 

When arms like thine immure him ? 
My Mary, thou'st an angel face, 

A form would grace a fairy ; 
Thy dimples are love's dwelling-place. 

Thine eyes his arrows, Mary ! 
Thy pleasure-sparkling sloe-black eyes, 
Whence bliss, like summer lightning, flies : 
Oh ! who would rank or splendour prize. 

Compared with thee, my Mary ? 

It is a joy to hear 

Soft music on the waters, — 
A sight, like home to seamen, dear. 

The glee of beauty's daughters ; 
But never sound that bade rejoice, 

Or vision light and airy. 
Had half the witchery of thy voice, 

And magic smiles, my Mary ! 
Thine eyes, thy smiles, thy voice, and mien. 
Proclaim thee rapture's guileless queen ; 
Oh ! who, that once thy charms had seen. 

Could choose but love thee, Mary ? 

Geo. Motr BtitSET. 
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A DILEMMA. 



8KBTCH FROM LIFB : — BY M, L. B. 

^ — " Trifles light as air 

Are to the jealous, confirmations strong. 
As proofs from holy writ.* *~~Sffutktpeare, 

• * Honesty, is Che best policy. * * 

" To AVOID the appearance of evil," is an admirable mle, and 
should always be acted upon when circumstances permit; but 
events will sometimes occur, so stupidly cross-grained and pro- 
voking, that, having defied precaution, they involve really inno- 
cent individuals in the dark clouds of guilt ; so did it nappen 
with the Forrester family, in the dilemma I am about to relate. 

Mr. Forrester was a widower with several handsome, and 
charming daughters, who resided at a small country town^ 
called Limepits ; he was frequently absent from home, and the 
young ladies not^ choosing to associate on equally intimate 
terms with all their town neighbours, had the beautiml qualities 
of " meanness" and " pride," liberally attributed to them, by 
those with whom they stood on distant terms ; wjiilst the for- 
tunate few who were better acquainted with the Misses For- 
rester, became much attached to, and warmly interested in 
them. 

Amongst the latter, Mr. and Mrs. Gamelford were con^* 
spicuous, who resided at Snowdrop Rise, a pretty villa resi- 
dence, within a mile of Limepits ; and to this, their elegant 
abode, the Misses Forrester, to the amazing envy and astonish- 
ment of their town neighbours, had imlimited access; what 
then could thei/ do in return, but open their own doors as hos- 
pitably wide to Mr. and Mrs. C. ? thus it happened, that after 
awhile, the two families seldom passed a day without com« 
munication with each other, and this communication was fre- 
quently lengthy, inasmuch as a morning call might last till 
nearly eVening, or merely prelude what is correctly termed 
" spending a long day." Mr. Gamelford, a lively, good-hu- 
mOured man, in the golden and healthy autumn of his days, 
was stai youthfully fond of society, and particularly th« so- 
ciet}r of the youn^ and fair; having passed the greater portion 
of his life in active pursuits, which had also thrown him much 
among his fellow men, and being unblest with sons and d«ugh- 

5 s 
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ters, he iStmnd a cotmtry life rather #&HtaiT, and fr»m its nfoiM- 
tony Tery depressing to the spirito; he had carried, as so many 
men do, his metropolitan tastes into the conntiy, felt a racuum 
because they coold not be gpratlfied, and above all, lamented the 
woefol lack ef toetely in Limepits; That the engaging dangh- 
ters of Mr. Forrester should, under these circumstances, be- 
come his principal associates, (almost adopted nieces) is 
not astonishing ; ' nor, that as an old married man, and an 
elderly gentleman to boot, he thought himself priyileged to call 
upon, and walk out with the young ladies, even when domestic 
duties, yisits to the poor, etc. prerented his excellent partner 
te<m accompanying him. No—this, was not astonistung; at 
least it did not astonish Mrs. Camelford, who had no idea, until 
the sagacious and good-natured ladies and gentlemem of Lime- 
pits, put it into her head, of interfering with her liege lord's 
amusements, and of seeing the least impropriety in his finendly 
Tisits to the Misses Forrester. 

Mrs. Camelford had always considered herself, tnd with 
justice, a truly happy wife ; but if 

** Lo'e steals in, where it dare na weel be seen*" 
Jealomy alas! too often intrudes, where there is not the 
slightest excuse for its shewing its horrid physiognomy ; and if 
the tittle-tattle of a few idle, mischievous, meddling, and spite- 
ful neighbours, be not enough to make a devoted wife fooli^y 
Jealous, I don't know what will. 

The lamentable truth then, is, that poor Mrs. Camelford, 
thanks to the officiousness of the Limepits gentry, became in- 
tolerably iea/biM; and her husband, ere long discovered, that 
his liberties were abridged, his conduct and proceedings, under 
a strict system of domestic espionage, and that if the doors of 
Snowdrop Rise were still open to his fair friends, he must be 
cautious how he entered theirs in the town. 

« * ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ • 

It was a fine sunny afternoon in spring ; one of those Tare de- 
'lightful days, when the overflowing heart carols in its joy fulness, 
the words of the old song 

" The winter it is past, and the sammer eomesot last, ~ 
And the small birds sing, in every tree;*' 

,and when the feelings, responsive to the voice of naiione^ pro- 
nounce it " a sin and a shame," not to go abroad, and enjoy 
her beauties. ^ . ^ 

It was on this lovely afternoon, that Catherine, £mnta» and 
Henrietta Forrester, came out of their house to w^k, and ixmo- 
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«e9t - of ^vil intent, agreo4 io go to Snowdrop Riso, and call 
their good iri«nd Mrs. Cwolford« In one of the stxeets 
LiimepitSi thev perceived .i^[>proaohing; Mrs. and the Mis^ 
Bexley*0, a faxnily witbi whom^tbey were upon yisiting terms, 
.but ,on« of aU othei»> the most inqui8itiTe> precise, and cen- 
eoriona. 

• " Don't tell them, girls," said Henrietta, ** where -we're 
^ing; they'll only make mischief if they know it, or want to 
go with us." 

. Well, young ladies," cried Miss Susan Bexley, and the keen 
.grey «yefl of the pajrty were fixed in terrible scrutiny upon the 
countenances of the Forrester's; what — you're going as usual 
to Snowdrop Bise; how kind of Mrs. Gamelford to have yon 
there to often ;. she's quite a mother to you all !" 

" No— we're not going to the Rise, this afternoon," replied 
^CathenBe, with an aspect as innocent, and open, as she could 
assume ; we're come out for a long, serious, air and exercise 
^waik^ and think of going to Hetheram by the hills, and home 
by the Disbro' road," 

" I assure you," added Emma, who thought it necessary to 
support the falsehood of her sister, " violets have more charms 
,for us, this fine spring-day, than wintry snowdrops; and 

*♦ I know a bank whereon the wUd thyme blows. 
Where ox-lips, and the nodcUng Tiolet grows 

.all in the Hetheram woods, and which can supply us with more 
"than we've time to gather." 

" Then," said Mrs. Bexley^, " we will not detain you frtmi a 
|qp»i)lisr;^, tileasBnt, and wlucb you'll do well to accomplish ere 
i^^^Ml f^MOxd with an incredulous smile, she and her daugh- 
ters bowed, and passed on. 

*' O Emma cried Henrietta, in a tone of pique, as soon as 
these dangerous acquaintances were fetirly out of hearing, how 
could you say such a thing ! By your over-anxLety to yindicate, 
you have only betrayed us to tlipse ill-natured slanderers." 

** How 80 a^d Emma, 

" Why, by giving Uiem to understand we were going violet 
gathering, with not a basket among us to receive ^ produce 
of your very productive bank. Didn't you notice them stare, 
and heof^ after you'd said it, as if they didn't believe you ?" 

. "That was an oversig^it, truly," said Emma, "but I'll 
remedy it. Betsy Mason sha,ll tt&e the Bexley's a bundle of 

.violets to-morrow monung^ and they'll then thmk, we merely 
gathered what our hands could carry." . , ^ 
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does not; for the ^exWy'a pomMi^jn|pg<»npugF«iri^of^i^^ 
SndifW puyioBl what 000 -waish/efr tibew no'n^aiisrtoJiiKOW.*' 
Fpf ^ part,", obser?^ Cat|ief|iiQ, I ^eiegi, ^Qee«knQAto 
and deceptions, but what can one do with gossipping; sca9i*> 
daUcii^g Jl6ighb^urs^ who are i^ady to make ntischkC/of a 
simj^e * good morning' or evening; and. who/orof tta to b9 O 
cauUoua in the innocent act of calling upon the CameUSard'a^ as 
if we were stealing out to commit miufder.*' 

"VS^hen our party andTed at Snowdrop Rise, they W!mi]sh«e4 
into an empty drawing-room, and requested by the footmrnn-ti* 
wait a few minutes until Mrs. Camelmrd, tiFho wti» ipmewhere 
f^Qvrt ihB orpunds, should be apprised of their "visit ; w JBui thM 
girlis sat down, and turned over boold^ and bifouierie^rpmt 

-T^me passed; Mrs. Camelford did not make her appeara^oCi 
Am}.: many ladies would have got up, and gene awa^^^ b;[|tt(Qir 
fair friends had no necessity for conforming to this eftifa^ttf^ 
because the liberty had been accorded them ^f vtstiBf in the 
yUja diuwang-room, after a walk, when they lik«dr a&4 an t^Ag 
as . thc^ liked, whether one or other of ite pesseesPiB ir(|« jfii 
hope to -reoeiye them or not. Nearly aa £o«ff hid.elapae^ 
when voices were heard without; and Miss JSuaan J%C4^i in f 
loud tone exclaimed— 

. Oh 1 but I'm sure she's at home ; the man must have Veen 
mistaken; let's st^ under the verandah* and pe4f ipi. at^ 
d»awing7room windows, and see.** \o 
The three fair Forrester's staid not to )iear another ayUaiblet 
up) simultaneously they started, made « mah to ^wing- 
room door, and scampered off like wild ^^rabiansft i« thro^ 
different directions, to conceal themselves tew th^ jBeslety'f 
prying eyes. 

Those amiable ladies^ neither expecting; iiec'idestti]M& 
Mrs. Camelford in her drawing-rooai, Utavi^ it gopdiiai^KS^ 
one of the long windows, and enter. . t • * . [ .,3 

. '^Dear me I" quoth Miss Susan, in i^ to«e of 3piqfte»aii# dis- 
^poiutment, nobody here i** 

^'.AU solitary I" echoed her sister Charlotte. f*Mf\rr^i 
Tfi^^ wfttere they can have hidd^ themselves*" 7 ' I 

Hidden!" exclaimed Mrs. Bexley, " why iitf I totd-yeBI 
t^^niHTor eame; er, if they did eaU, fiiMlmg Mvfr C/inelferd 
j^oi, home, liiey went on with their walk, thofugh '*— ' 7^ 
. .*«0 Mama! mama!" exidaimed both Miea ia;» breatht 
'Vh^ecMiyou^ay sp!'* : 
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^ H>PH lyrflM my iyhBs^ Md:ChBAem, « iT t3^9e rirft -Weren't 
|]{« F^meA^t^^i atid^ tip to this loiise they came i'" 

"And 1,^ Added Sum, "will fbmR my tidxt qtiarter's 
IdkMrgnee, if tbey be nof at tliis moment somewJtere on the 
pi«mi6e»r* 

w ^ Who, or what, are tipon tiie premises," enqmred Mrd. 
GameUbrd, esteting the room at that moment from the garden, 
" without my knowledge, and permission? I've heard of no 
arriyal in the solitude of the grounds, and must entreat you to 
aame these hold intruders, and help me to find them, and turn 
tiiem oirt." 

" Oh I th^te only your friends, the Miss Forrester's,*' care- 
Iwsly ohserved Charlotte Bexley, " if indeed they be here, 

as I dont see them, probably I mistake." 

Oh ! no mistake at all," quoth Miss Susan, Vm eertoHi 
<3iOS<S' girls nr&ke^i^i and I dare say, Mrs. Camelford, if you go 
ttnd look in Mr. Camelfotd's study, there you'll have th<^ ple9* 
tttire^ findkig them." 

Th^ef* In Mr. Gamelfbrd's study t his sanctiim, into 
^ich he^l searcely allow me to enter ?" cried poor Mrs. Oamei- 
l^rd, in H hurried, distressed manner. '* Why, he^s there MnH' 
s»(f, at this yery moment ; and I will not believe, that Miss 
Forrester's have so little sense of delicacy, and propriety of 

conduct, as to call upon my husband, and" 

Susan Bexley, wickedly amused to see how successfully she 
hritd "wotked upon the wdak side of one of the most excellent 
of wives, and women, and determined to tease h^ still mor^, 
repUed-i- 

** Oht I beg your pardon, Mrs. Camelford, I did not intend t6 
feay, otf to inslmute, tii&t all th*'ee vfet^ there ; probably, only 
091^ so 4oat make yotBself uneasy." 

" Uneasy I / uneasy ! And why should I be uneasy, Bfiss 
JSn^ il tbere^ were a dozen ladies in Mr. Camelford's study ?" 

Mn. C. fi^pol^g about, like a bear learning to dance oft 
red-hot iron. 

.!< Why^Aloi^d y^ihdeed, dear Madam !" remarked Charlotte 
eravely, " for of all men I ever saw, your husband, conside^dng 
airminy, socMle disposition, is the most steady* I niust say, 
I've no opinion of the great bulk of mankind^ but Mr. €amd^ 
t(M.^\f>^ 

" And," «rged. Mrs. Bexley, in a tone, and with a miinneri 
which wiH easily be imagined when I say, they implied it 
tiieaxting the very reverse of her words. ** And, the Miss For- 
rester's too; such charming^ weU-condueted» modest girls s 
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now, don't yoa tliink them, my dear Mrs. Gamelford, th^-^ 
fno9^— delightful young women, yon ever teet with ? quite an; 
acquisition^ I often say, (don't I my dears ?) to Limepits !" 

" I'll go, and find them direotly !" exclaimed Mrs. Camel* 
ford, unable longer to bear the good-natured insinuationrof her 
visitors, and out of the room she flew, leaving them in fitd of 
laughter, at " the horrid fright" into which they had hadtl^ 
ingenuity to throw her; for it must be explained, that &t so 
humble a standard did, the lady of Snowdrop Rise, rate her 
own personal attractions, and mental qualities, that aU *' 6Iuurm- 
ings" and ** delightfuls," bestowed upon others of her sex, 
seemed a depreciation of herself— -especially with reference to 
her husband, and his dearlir valued afifedtion. 

" Well ! who'd have thought," cried Susan Bexley, of 
that little plain woman, being as jealous as Juno ! how she has 
fired up about the Forrester's 1 and now, if they should bi^ 
• found— -in-^in^in any place where they've n6 business to 
ha! hal ha I ha!" 

' ' '^ Hel he! het h^l an improper Bitiiation!" 

" Ho I ho I ho ! Charlotte, you're so funny !" 
• Long and loudly, did these ill-natured people laugh at their 
malicious wit; and possibly thev may, to this very day, do the 
aaine, for the poor girls whom tneir impertinent espionage had 
obliged to fly, and conceal themselves where they could-^^were 
absolutely found, to the triumphant delight of these firebrands, 

where they'd no business to be;"— Catherine Fonrester, Mr; 
Qamelfi)rd's special &vorite, in that gentleman's study. Hen« 
rietta, in his dressing-room ; and Emma, in a doset in his 
dormitory I ' 

Kre three days had elapsed, all Limepits was poMessedof 
more than three editions of '* the Forrester fetory,** with *' tld« 
«litions, enUrgements, and improvements," but no "ccttibo 
Honsi" the simple tale of those, who certainly knew best about 
it, was not credited, because the Bexley's took ca/e to infbrm 
everybody of their dereliction from truth, in the first instance ; 
Uiat very dereliction, which had caused them' their diUmtfia, 
foxd its troublous issue* It is easier to get into the mire than 
to get out of it; and the unfortunate heromes of my namtive, 
find it utterly impossible, (though their kind fHend, Mr8.Camel» 
ford, is now quite satisfied, respecting the manner in which thtt 
misadventure occurred,) to entirely re-estabnsh their ^od name 
in Limepits.* 

* Hiere is no merit in this sketeh ss a iaJe, bat the anecdote Is trve, 
snd tile writer thiiOui, not without inatruetioti taher own siex. 
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^ THE . mtAOE COQITETTB, 

.Julia Domvillb was the daughter of a prirate in the anny^ 
wha lost his life in rescuing his officer, €olonel Harrington, 
itom the hands of the enemy. Julia's mother dying some short 
time afterwards, the child became an oiphait, and the colonel 
took her under his protection. At this time, he had retired 
from active life, and was residing on his pateriial estate at Wei- 
don, in Northamptonshire, where the little Julia soon made 
herself the greatest favorite belon^g to his domestic establish- 
ment. Julia was extremely pret^, and as she grew to woman- 

. hood . her aMractiond increased. Her bright s^rkling eyes and 
lively manners won the hearts of all the swains in the tillage; 
and th^ homage which ahe received from them excited her 
"^nity to such a height, and afforded her so inuch^alifieatit>n 
that she sooh became a perfect coquette. But, although the 
chief defect in her character was vanity, it was not of tikit 
heartless description which is so generally found' among the 
coquettes of the metropolis. She delighted in piaguing> her lovers 
and exciting their jealousyj but there was one amongst them» 
to whom, tht^ugh she trifled wil^ his feelings more thaa ^tha 
rest, she w^s deeply and sincerely attached. This youth was 
Edward Archer, the son of a farmer in the village, one of 
Colonel Harrington's tenants, and who, though poor, was highly 
sespectedf And by no one so much as the Colonel himself. 
Farmer Archer was, in fact, a very great favourite of his ; they 
wei^ both mexr of eccentric manners, and «ach sympathized 
.with the others peculiarities., Often would the Colonel strOU 
down to the farmer*s In the evening; make some trifling pur* 
chase of stock for his farm, and spend a delightful hour or two 
with hini over divers jugs of the best home brewed ale. Ed- 

. ward was always employed to take these purchases home, eind 
being never allowed to return without having partaken of a 
tneal with , the domestics, there was no chance of his escaping 
Julia's fasciliations. H6 was a handsome youth, of an exceed* 
ingly vivacious disposition, and i^uite a pet of the petticoatSi 
qnauties, which Julia could not withstand, and she soon made 
herself the object of his attentions. Edward's visits became 
more frequent ; he soon made her an oftet of marriage, but the 
giddy coquette, although secretly delighted, and intending even- 
tually to accept him, replied, with an air of mock gravity, Uiat 
" Qianiage was % very serious thing, very smous indeed, and 
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ikfi joj^Mretiime io coxtmAexi f^}»pB,tkGiiikiMhL*i marry l 
at tillt ^^ if sk^ jdidicout of so ina«^ ioyscscs it was ^ifficalfct;^ 
to know whicli to choose." The luhappy Edward pressed.his^ 
suili^wlt^ great ardour and perseYmoce, but nei>er'j6Qald db- 
taia a, pi ore favorable answer. , . . 

It was the birth-day of Florimel Harrington, the ColonePs - 
oi^y dau^ter, who was shortly to be married to the son of at f 
military officer, and an old friend of ^e family. On the prcf 
sent occasion, a large party were aisembled at Uacriii^B: 
House, and all the Colonel's tenants had been inyited to a 
supper, and a danee npon the lawn. Old farmer Avdher not : 
b^g inclined for such pastime, sent his son in his stead./ It 
baipp@|ied, that evening, that Jnlia, though usualiy the fint tor 
be' present on such occasions, was not able to Join the, daneeis 
till rather late, and when she came on the lawn, she iovaid Ed* 
ward dancing with a girl who had often been heard to ^eak oC 
him in terms of warm admiration* -Already re^d at hiaTingt 
been hindered from joining the sports earUer, s^e ;^trajr. in.&o 
humQur to bear this fresh mortification, and on herliaidbein^ 
aaji^ i^r* the' next dance, she gave it to the first wKa sot^ht it«. 
ShrOt^oi^ -her place in the set, and almost opposite to hes:8tood 
Edward Archer. He coloured, and hurriedly expresaed'^ tfi^. 
gret at her not having joined the party earlier; "qmUiietrljt 
enough," replied Julia, coldly, and the dance being thin led off, 
nothing further was said. At the end of the danoe, Julia na 
into the house, and Edward speedily followed her. He hop«d» 
he'V^^r^^t she was not oflimded— he had been oompe^ed.C6 
sta^r^piin the set withotrt waiting for hese ardinaL Jviaa^ 
though she felt very much hurt, assumed ^ air of suiinrise. ct 
this apology. She said she should have been exceeding tongp . 
liad he waited for her an instant, and was ^adito <fittdrhimien>«:. 
gaged to so interesting a partner. " Will yoti datlfie witk me ' 
nojv?" enquired Edward; "I am already engaged/^iieplied 
Ji^ilbaftl^T^he, ¥an hastily back to the kwn. secretly Yes^ved 
upon^JnfliotiBg vengeance on her Iffvet* Aceosdingly, for the 
remainder of the evening, she gave her hand ta one Qf .£d^ai4*4 
rivals, a conceited young fellow tvho believed that no wOBuak . 
cotild resist his attractions, and felt certain that < -Julia l^idlyt . 
loved him. To annoy Edward the more, she assumed an- air of 
'excessive vivacity, and not only laughed and romped wilh lies. 
in such a manner as to attract general attention^ but 
gj Up to the table at which Edward was seated, and tol4 
biid^^Se^yie had 4^t a pleasant ereiUng. Mad wxtii 
||^*^fii^a«li^V5PX^I^ ibe spot and repaired to a. neii^ 
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bmiBg pAI^Mumu, irkm lid spent ti^ nigiit in cta^ing 
imtii a pazty (tf iecnuto) -rlKX had^ that evebifig, ^nt^dd 
TMlage. 

. The next morning, this party paraded the Tillage, and Ed- 
ward was the first among them. Julia was standing at the- 
'Btltki^Mi^vlhxsy passed^-hei lover #a*M6%0il^«^l^ef f 
tm "Mvittf ^bd^ery, he gave her the f»fti^iiffill^'^ij^«('d^ 
passed iaa. The poor girl buried her face in her hands, and- 
feantr against the wall for support ; her hopes of happiness were 
gone for eyer, and as the sound of the fifes and drums gradually 
died away in the distance, she C(>uUl not help reproaching her- 
self for being the cause of so much misery. Purely the Colonel ^ 
Witt More kte|c4iw«i^^ «kd.idw ilaggeitdiittiiMiji tbeMlM»tt«tf 
imwemk oiiUmk^^e imOf. file fiM^tlir^'%8# Vmmn^ 
" Good heavens I" exclaimed she, " what has happened?*' 
Oh! Madam," replied Julia, bursting into tears, save him, 
pray save him !'* *' Save whom ?" enquired Florimel, " Edward, 
my Edward," sobbed the unhappy girl, riorimel led her into '; 
h^. own room, and there listened to her story. She had often • 

nifeoiBSffviipdiL lb» «iil>ieeV bul ithtf fytl^imSui^^ii^^^ 
paiafi^i Remark, and promising instantly to see if e^he <?<3^ta 
BOt^^ertuade her father to obtain Edward's discharge, quitted 
theiTDom for that purpose. The Colonel was at breakfast when 
Florimel entered. *' My dear father," exclaimed she, "pray " 
da-w^t you can to save young Archer; he has enlisted." ' 
^ CbMW^te^ i8i%lMrt«iiid#lte^|e^aiAl^Usprank ^ 
FMMI MM m ftAiMkem, ^ ik&r Md^ tiie Colonel^ ^ 
•* iSiat little hussey is always icausing some mischief among thet 
tnen ; it was but the other day that those two blockheads, May- 
d0«*nd Summers, fought until they couldn't see, because one 
ofc^em caught the other trying to kiss her, and now here's < 
•oblliiBr simpleton going to get himself shot because she chooses ' 
loilUftlBairith him; but Im ««MH»i)|^isii«i Mennidedit^:^ 
« AidTtdill you get youn»'AAsJlirf.«#, 'Af^^mtrl^kit^*^^ i 
quired Florimel, coaxinglyv^ii ^*vKot I, indeed," replied the* 
Colonel; " let him go — the«»fll Iwr-'one fool less in the village, ^ 
that's all,** Mrs. Harrington joined her entreaties to those^^f 
her daughter, but without effect, and that night EdvrardMf tto'^f 
viUage-with the rest of the recruits. -v/i/ o/ia8oai:3 

. MI»im4teiM^lK»vt^broaMfi^ aAd^^b^^ 
M^^^^MSM;^mm§xiii4tLf^ to keep^etiMi^'iJWt^f tiMtr-'^ 
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was said in his usiial, dry^ eccentric way, so that nobody conld' 
goees whut.^ha reaUy meant. Mis. Hanrington wfLS ^urt and 
perplexed; she knew that her husband was naturally of a kind' 
hearted, generous disposition, and she thought his present con- 
duct Extremely inconsistent. All further entreaty, however/ 
proved unavaUing, and not a word more was said upon tha 
subject. It was well known that Edward's father waa too poor 
to provide the means of obtaining his son's discharge, and there* 
fore the youth must meet his fate. Julia recovered, and though- 
still ill at heart, resumed her accustomed duties. She repeatedljrt 
jnet the Colonel about the house, but he never took the least 
Botioe of her. 

' One beautiful summer's morning, about a fortnight after thsr 
foregoing occurrence, a merry peal of the village bells annoimced 



busily engaged at her toilet, and Julia was giving her assistance i 
** There JuUa," said Florimel, surveying herself in the glass, ** f 
think Henry can hardly find fault wilth my appearance, so now 
do yoU' go and put on those things I have had made for you, and 
be ready to accompany us to church ; it is my father's wish, 
and I'm sure you will like to bo present at my weddings won't 
you ?" ** Yes, madam," replied Julia, with teais - her eyes, 

" and I wish *' " I can tell yoft your wtshptifiieRiipled 

Florimel, " but you must try to forget that now/$ ^f^^^gftiiaid 
got rel^dy; in half an hour, you know, we niiM 
dhurch." r 

At the expiration of that time, the respective parties with 
their several friends, stood* before the altar. All were happy 
but one, and that one was Julia. By the Colonel's orders, she 
was seated in his pew. She heard the service performed^ and 
her thoughts reverted to the lover she had lost, and to whom^ 
but for her own folly, she might long since have been united^ 
The ceremony was over — the bride and bridegroom had left the 
Church, and indeed no one remained except Julia, Colonel 
Hurrington, and the rector. As she sat, absorbed in painful 
thought, she was suddenly aroused, by the Colonel, who, good^ 
naturedly tapping her on the shoulder, told her t^at she was 
wanted, and bade her step into the rector's prv^ate room. 
hastened to obey, and on opening the door, suddenly beheld 
Edward Archer standing before her. She almost sank with 
Hgiiation, but her lover Instantly folded her in his anna, and 
•mtreated forgiveness for the anxiety his absence had caused 
ir. Julia was too much delisted to attempt disguising her 
lUngtf any longer^ and an explanation ensued, which ended in 




The bride was up early. 
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Edward producing his discharge, ohtained by Oolonfl Herring* 
ton, under a promise of his remai&inj^ absent from the yiliage 
imtil that morning, and also a marriage licence in the re^ectire 
names of Julia Domville and Edward Archer. ** Now," said 
the Colonel, opening the door, " are you two reftdy 1 Come, 
my lad, don't teep the rector waiting." Edward took Ji^'s 
hand and led her, trembling, to the altar. In a few moments, 
the happy pair were united, and amid the festivity which 
reigned that day, throughout the mansion, soon forgot the pangs 
tfrey had mutually suflfered. \ 
Shortly afterwards, the eeoentric but kind«hearted Colonel 
Harrington, put them into possession of a neat little publics 
house on Weldon Green, and made them a present of a new 
sign-post and board, on which was inscribed, '* The Vixlag^ 

OOQtJBTTB." 8. H. 



LAY OF THE DESERTED. 

They tell me the dream which enchain*d thee has vanish'd, 

And the smile I so lov'd will beam on me no more; 
That the world, and its cold heartless pleasures, have banish' d- 
■ The rtifem'ry of all that thou cherish'd of yore. 
They tell me thou breath'st in the ear of another, 
• The same honey*d tale which thou once told to me; 
And I seek 'mid the crowd each wild feeling to smother, 
But my sad heart, the while, clings all-changeless to thee. 

Oh I Love, thou'rt as frail as yon flowers ^vhit li are wreathing, 

Their delicate chains, where the sunlight is shed; ^ 
For though radiant now, the night-air wUl be breath]^ 

Its low mournful sigh o'er the beauty that's fled. , 
I know that the rose from my wan cheek has faded ; 

That the bright glow of joy has deserted my brow;; 
1 feel that my spirit a mist lis o'er-skadcd, 

But my ieart never lov'd thee more warmly than now. 

I sigh ! — ^but they heed not the deep shroud of sadness, 
Which steBls o'er my brow, like the darkness of night : 

I weep ! — ^and they hasten to share in the gladnesa . 
Of hearts thiU bask oiily in sunshine and light. 

But though the bright glow of the dream hath departed. 
The pure spell of memory hallows it yet; 

And though through the future I stray, lonely-hearted, 

' 'Twill live o& till the sun of existence shall set* 

Mabib* 
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«* Mtw is flM l«y «hat lifl^ flwti. 
And mine are the mwnwiiBff dying Qotefb 
That ftH as soft as snow on the sea. 
And meh almost as instantly'."— Mooix. 

After a season of fcstiyity and dissipation, the very enjo^^meiit 
9f irbicli satiates, Mobs, and Madame Villeiet, came down to a 
retked village in Ftece, to taste for a lew days tlie holy ia<« 
fluence of nature and soUtade. It was in the snmnwr time, the 
^untiy was pictaiesque and beaotifol, and they stpl Mained s 
j^rtion. of that early romance which is so inherent in cmr natote^ 
and which leads us bade with a syren smile, and « chamed 
voice, to th« ^ieaanres which delimited our childhood, and 
makes us love to sit under old trees, to listen to the voieeof 
birds, and to gather wild floweis, others yet the sane ^' iM 
those which we plucked and wreaked into chaplets in ^tPjm 0t 
yore, ^ . ' 

]>uru]g (me of their solitary rambles they cave jraddettly 
i^pon a young girl who was drawing water from a well, Itet boeiB 
was towards them, and they paused for a moment to admire tiMi 
simple and classical elegance of the yonng oottager. Her doic 
shining hair was gathered up into a low knot at the bnck^hclf 
head, and confined with a suver pin, which was the only omtfii 
ment she wore, the rest of her dress being composed: of the 
simplest and coarsest materials. Though labour and expotiii^0 
had somewhat stained the whiteness of her. hands and 4rm«; 
their beautiiul symmetry could neither be altered or conoeaML* 
She appeared thoughtful) and leant against the side of the weU' 
in silent abstraction. Unwillmif to disturb her, they wefe tam- 
i^^^^to another path, -vidien their stq^s were arrtoted.by a strttin 
^ --^ untutored mdody, whidi arose in the atiU'ah!! lik^ 
aent i the words were aimple, bat the sweetneaB^arhioii' 
^usppigh etflty note surpassed anythini; they had-leVer 
^^ttf6i y . . . - 

^m t^ exclaimed Madame Villoet, " it is that^en- 
1^1^ must be ours. Such a voice with a Utile eultirav 
B-4witch aU Paris, and make our own, aad^e|^'»' 

lltened.and entered into conversation witkthe yonng 
Jit imttdltf which is not diffimilt to guess. Pauline 
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Dorant was poor, bat innocent and happy. She only felt sad 
when she look«d,.on^ th«-howed^fmd wasted ionn of her old 
father, and refiecfed on her own utter helplessness. It was on 
the eyident love which she borrtilis tender parent that Madame 
Villeret worked; she. leprecfent^d to hevin Im^'short a time, 
by the exercise «f her ti^ts in cultivating that gift of song 
which God had so graciously bestowed on h^rj.^he would be 
enabled to raise him from a state of indigence to one of com- 
parative affluence, and comfort ; and PaiSine was more than 
hdUf persimded. 

' J^wan^ their interview at old Dmrant's cottage, them 'mM 
oae^mong^ihe grottptwho stood apart, with his arms crossed 
and.i^tlips compressed. He marked aU that f/assedwftha 
^Mt sohL tt^Mit glance> listened to the spedow arguments of 
thft/ht^sdtit a ooQtemptueus sneer, and watched the ist^^^ 
betvfsek visions fii graiuleur, and a deep rooted love of ^ own 
•impl^ hootne and habits which rrat the breast of Patfline, in 
iBmtew sHe longed to speak but did not, he'wtts detenntnred 
tbat «btt - dtOuM t^hoose for hexselfl She did and Madanu! 

m the «aoce88 of her oratory* Bui^e yofthg'giri 
turned away from her congratulations and promises, and for 1h^ 
%ffetitai0^ pofceived who had made one of her ancfi^ce^. You 
lfe»9> iuidjtf,''^e said, "^Oh! i ant so glad*/' andihtoiihe 
pmia^i.fia theorer was nothing in the expression of hift ^ounte^ 
ittmoe m madce her glad. You thiidc I have done wrong,*^ 
^ct Kagody sontin«ed^ ^ I know you do, and are ttn^ with 
Bie^T B^tttiainot^ late, only say die word, and t will not go.^^ 
■^i^^id?ccf«id yo» bear to stey here and share my hcS^ 
99ve9r^' after all the golden promoes that have been nukde 
yon i^* 'asked the young mfm^ doubtingly. She leant her head 
u^Mk ids dLQulder> and looked ap silently into his-eves; therr 
Kasr BQJ]leed i;6f w6rds, he felt the dee^ devotion of that Io<^. 
'~VAflBifyet P«riin«y yon would like to ?** 
r -^ h confess,! I should; Only tMnk Andr^, in a f^ y^rs | 
bci «|iiit& ckh ^u>ugh for our haziness* I: wifi 4Mn re^ 
lArkLitti&dnrett^witU thee for evarl" 
, ze*hIMihJi^ :C0T!^ujsi toih&t depaxtorer" said M. Durant, « 
in tiie great city to which she is going, the remembrance of a 
fatber^slDve; iattd the lesSoan of a sainted molher wUl sMeld her 
front' ihanu. Mjrgeeyhead will not be bowed in shame and 
9omxftj toi tiie , gmve^.but I shall hold it erect, and while IBsten* 
ing to her praises, to her triumphs, remember with pnde and 
^ory itrisiot my daughter they ^eakt'^ 
> Wiik a ^ heart the youn^ girli^t down i9 ^edei^htf 
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UihefB U^tamg^ a htmm§ wA ^ lip% Inrtr flf dio Jieatb 
'WBS mov^ agaio^ hia feehnga aokl better iudgmeul to 
^OQBeatf and preesing JiiB Hps on her white brow with pasmnate 
tendemeiiy he said in afii»Hroely aodibte whispexw 

^ Paulnte, no «>ther kiss JBusteffiee <Jtis firsts this pve pledge 
:0f our mutual affection, until we meet again." 
V The bloshing girl wept her tows and promises upon his 
•bosom. 

Three days after, the chateau of Y-illeret was again to let, 
and all was silence in those woods and vales, thnm^ which 
the voioe of the peasant girl was went to edio, like the singing 
ofbtrds. 

. Months relied on, and Paulinein the confinement of a crowded 
eity, and ia the intense course of study through trhich idie was 
4>bliged to pass, as a preliminary step to the triumphs Biadame 
VUleret anticipated for her, found a sad change. But the 
thou^ of her old father, and of the ultimate h^p^ieaa she was 
preparing for those she lored, buoyed her «{i ; and^tiiovghthe 
•xieh: colGair fetded from her cheek, leaiing tt pale aa^ wan as 
Ihe. face of a denizen of the city usually is, the^joypnsnsos.of 
jier spint remained all unquenched and mbreketL Maii««.aBd 
jidad;. Viileftt were both kind to her^ buit there wjas a-woddlt- 
IB their fondness, a hoUown^ess in theur love, whioh-fbanfid 
41 painful contrast with the affectionate friends she had knitted; 
•and eould only regard th^n. as instruments, by msaas 
:«f whickshe waa to work out a pbUi to wealtiif hs^praoas, amd 
Andii Ludolph. . . : 

The time bow approached when she was to make her first 
appearance before a public audience. Much was anticipateid 
^m a pupil «f Madame VUleret, nor wsere tiiose antioipatfeoos 
.disappointed; Pauline made a splendid debut, her patrone«B 
:was.qmtejaatisfied, and the .simple gill dazzled , and bewildered 
iiy fiattery and adulation, began to think it waa a biased day 
:?Brhen. the French lady paused to listen io her as rtue sat singing 
Jby tharmned welL After a jriiort, and> highly sucoesafoi se»oa, 
M. Yilleret proposed a journey to Naples, wbesa he had ao- 
-leepted a bioratiTe engagement in the name o£ his jioimg.piwteg^. 
^Auline ofiferad no objectioas ; she only stipulated 'l^at they 
'should make the cottage of Ji^is^r in their ffOUi& The^Jd 
jmn receimd her with rapturous ^ight; he iooked^oimger 
•and better than when last Ihey had parted. The laottage. was 
simply but neatly and comfortably furnished, and as PiuiiiQe 
'-need around her, she remembered that these xiopiforts she 
. almtdy.prscured for, her parefit. ,Andr£ waA absent, biit 
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dt« left tkoufim^ kmdrmeasa^ss Icnr him wIUl hor fiM^het* wlid 
told her that tha fame she had acquired ha4 alfieady^Tekohod 
this resiote v^h^e, and formed a ^^e of wonder and eim* 
versation amongst h^ old companionfi^ but that 3ush reports 
hadonly served to render :Andr4 more than nsnaUy gloomy and 
dispirited. * 
. " He has not yet learned to trust me then»" tiiioiig^i Paoiine* 

Well, no matter, another year, and all this doubting and f«UF» 
ing will have passed away and I shall be all Jiis own«*' 

Alas I who shall dare to say what one year may produce, to 
what ages of joy or sorrow it may be the foreranaer. (Sod only 
knowe& the future! This visit was necessarily a brief <niei 
but her former companion9 aU followed the carriage for some 
distance oa its route,, offering their simple flowers, and thdr 
heart^t wishes for her speedy and happy return. Affectad 
by their love, Pauline Jeant bac)c in. a comer of the caniagb 
And covering her face with her hands wept long and silentiiy; 
.BUBh teai», shed fmr such a cause were indeed a luxury, 

. A. lapse of sev^cd years must intervene be&re I a^ua qoiq^ 
mencejny narrative, nor will we enqjuire what, were PanliBe'JB 
^^tQorsttits in the interkn. It is a pamful task to tiaoe too mtp 
luit^y the process of demoralization and vice ; to mark the 
.pla^ie-spot of sin aad misery, gradually deepening and a^roadp 
ing over tha onee kmocent and young heart, luztil every tr^ 
jof its early purity is effaced. I shall abstain from doing this, 
4aid.retuzn to iO^ir heroine, who was new in a £all'care^i^ what 
men call glory, and angels sin ! 

- On ihe .evening to which I would refer, she stood be&ure a 
jcrowded and en^hiigiasUc audi^ce in the theatre at Na|des» 
t:aiid .t^keir tonmltiLous murmuringa of ^plause, flushed the paie 
chaekfl» and kindled the bright eyes of their universal favopnte. 
.That night die. had been even more than usually effective, awl 
xthe peofple hcdd- their bneath lest one note of that sweet md<^ 
flho^d be lost. Suddenly the songstress paused^ and UieAir 
uras i^ixuptly tnrmiiiated by a wild shriek; there was music 
even in &at shriek; it was the voice of hiunan agony, Ma^ 
ihougfatit^ut the stactliiig effect of premeditated art} but those 
^yrhp were jaear enough jto mark her Jivid brow and (shoddesing 
frame, felt it to be the language of irrepressible emotMn^ She 
.w|ffi ber»ei]»m the stage to her own dressing-room, where she 
.soon raeo^ered, at least the outward appearance^ of com- 
rpoBure. 

Yanvitelii," she said, in a whisper to the handsome yom;g 
.Nea^Utaii,^'Who:was;bendi2ig anxiously over her eowih, Re- 
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tarn instantly to the theatre and seek out the youi^ man "wiio 
wore a green jerkin, and scarcely took his eyes off me the -whole 
evening." 

I saw that you noticed him.*' 

You must bring him to me» I would fipeak to hint itL 
private." 

The count hesitated, and Pauline perceiving tiie frown 
which gathered over his brow, laid her white jewelled hand 
upon his, and added with a persuasive smile— 

It is an old friend, a countryman of mine ; I would but ask 
if my poor old father is yet alive !** 

Subdued by the tears which dimned her beautiful eyes, the 
count bowed, and withdrew to fulfil her request. 

The following morning as Pauline sat sad and alone in her 
desolate yet splendid apartments, the door was suddenly flung 
open, and the accents of a never-to^-forgotten voice Uirilled 
to her very soul. 

'* I have brought the stranger you desired to see," said Van* 
vitelli, and drawing nearer he added in a whisper, ** let your 
conference be a short one, I shall retum in an hour." 

She did not look up—she dared not! The door closed, and 
she was alone with her first love ! Neith^ spoke for several 
minutes, and wrapt in gloomy abstraction, the young roan was 
imconscious that the gifted, the beautiful, the idol of Naples was- 
kneeling at his feet. 

" Pauline I" he said at length, and the memory of early 
innocent days came back to her with the sound of thkt vwce. - 

** Pauline, mine own lovet why this position to me ? It is I 
who oi^t to kneel for having dared to doubt^your purity taSd 
truth. But fearful rumours reached me in my Ux-oS home, and 
almost drove me mad* I have travelled hundreds (Smiles to 
hear them contradicted by your own lips; and now I ask not 
one word. It is enough to gaze on thy young face. There is 
no shade of sin on that high pure brow." 

He bent over her with all the long hoarded affection of years, 
ut Pauline sprang from the ground, and avoided his embrace. 
Oh do not, do not curse me !" she ozclaimed W^dly. ** It 

as all true that you heard of me, all! I am indeed &lien, I 

n unwor^y of you !" 

And this palazzo ?" asked Andr^ gazing around die sf leii- 
id apartment With the bewildered air of one who dreams. 

" Belongs to Count Vanvitelli, he who brought you 
y " 

are his wife— -his countess. God grant that 1^ 
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lore my be able . to reoomppsse yeu for that which yott hare 
Boomed and despised.' ' 

"No — ^no!" interrupted the ^.gonized girl, while a burning 
blush crimsoned her neck ai^l brow ; " it is worse, even worse 
than that. Although the mistfess i>f this splendid mansion, I 
am only Pauline Durant, if one so lost dare assume a name 
till now unsullied." 

The young man rudely snatched his cloak from her frenzied 
grasp, but she flew to the door> and extended her snowy arms 
to prevent his leaving her, exi^aiming — 

'* But one word more ! Oh ! m mercy Andre, tell me of my 
lather." 

" He is dead ! Betum thanks to God, wretched girl, that h^ 
Uved not to see this day." 

The heart-strickeii Pauline utteved one low cry, and sank 
lifeless on the ground. In the delirious fever which .followed 
this sudden shack. Count Vanvitelli sent for Madame Villerct 
to take charge of her late pupil, and their united care and atten- 
tion in time restored her to health. But a change seemed to 
have passed over her, the still small voice of conscience had 
been awakened, and refused to slumber again, and both the 
caresses of Madame and the love of the young Count was be- 
come hatefal to her. After a long interval occasioned by ill 
health, the re-appearance of PauUne Durant was announced 
to take place in a few days, and a crowded audience assem- 
bled to welcome back their fiavourite. But they came in 
vain ! after waiting some time the manager made his appearance 
before them, and informed them that there was every reason to 
believe Mademoiselle Durant had secretly quitted Naples. 
YanvitelU was like one distracted. He offered rewards for any 



but without success ; Paulme was lost to him, and to the world 
for ever. 

It was at the close of a beautiful sabbath evening, concluded, 
in a way which may appear strange to our English prejudices, 
by a dance on the green turf, that a female form was discerned, 
moving onwards with feeble and tottering steps ; it paused re- 
peatedly, as if overcome with fatigue, and dropped down at 
length with a heavy groan. The dancers suddenly^ paused, and 
gathered anxiously around the stranger. 

*' Surely I should know that face ?" exclaimed a young girl, 
pressing eagerly forward. " Can it be Pauline Durant?" 

" Fanchon," said the wanderer in a feeble voice, do not 
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intelligence of her, and dispatched 




all directions. 
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forsake xne ! You all loved Pauline once — ^for the memory of 
those happy days theni do Bot scorn meV' 

Her young companions wept, 'and kissed her pale emacittted 
hands in silence. There was but one sentiment in every breast — 
■pityfor ihe unfortunate ; and Ihey daid among themsei^'^^i, we 
'all know that she was once innocent and good; but we eannot 
ia our ignorance of the world, conceiye the power of those 
temptations which have led her to fi^U. God forbid that we 
^ahouhl judge harshly of her, or scorn her, now that she is Ul and 
unhappy." This was simple reasoning, but if was the language 
of tke heart — and worth all the philosophy in the world* 
. At his request, they bore her in their arms to the cottage, of 
>Andr^ and laid her on his rude couch. Life was ebbing fast, 
she coukL not speak, but the heart of her lover was not pmf 
against the mute eloquence of her looks : he supported her head 
on 'his bosom, and wiped away the damp^ which gathered' over 
^er-pale brow. At that moment, years of past sin and misery 
-were blotted out, and she was again his own, his puro— his, first, 
and only love I ' - . - 

. Suddenly Pauline lifted up her pale wan face fVom his i^osom, 
and shook back the damp and dishevelled masses 'of hcui; wn^c^ 
had half concealed it Her mind was evidently waodpi^bg^to 
the past, hi r eyes shone with intense lustre, and «ho is^g, - Jt 
was an air from the opera in which she should have m#a her 
.re<«ppearance at Naples. The notes were beauti^Uy, t^lich- 
ingly sweet, and the peasant girls clung to eaeh -oth^^^ asd 
listened as though under the influence of a speU. TW^traln 
terminated abruptly, and a thrilling cry from Andf^ proctaiAed, 
that the soul of the vocalist had passed away i]>its>8^et. bfit 
xKthofy melody. JSw^.^T.*, 
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ON A I?ROZEN TEAR. 

Gem of crystal brightness, , . ' \, 

Thou' rt sad, and lovely still ; ' "^^ 

There's beauty in thy whiteness, ' 

There's sorrow in thy chili ! \ 

So human gladness ceildes, ' ' ; > 'J 

And grief is pleasure's bier ! ' ' " * 

So firiendship's coolness freezes, 
Its icicle — a tear ! 

T. S. BvB»»rr» 
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•Fr'islii retii^in^ tliftt^ sensible minds lo6k for Yea), 'heart<fe|t 
8!tftlsr&ctH>n. It is fo w«mftii, as' tke frt«iid and eompnden •£ 
retiremeflt, ihat setfisliness is exalted iciio ^aeial 'enjoy- 
mefit; attd that the sweets of friendship, and the luxrny of 
^hfidetiee, leave t» nothing to desire but their etabilU^ptadkl 
illeix diiiftli(M. ^ How does the most distant prospect of 'snchia 
state, amidst the toils of labour, the wrinklor c^ eai^ aaiA^ilie 
agiMiids of disappointment, charm the most elevated wad ptoe- 
tmti^g mind! - How ott&n has it administered courage 'to the 
lker6,^eloquenee to the senator ; and how equaUy do thenmnavoli 
ttsd the peasant coort it as a relaxation from their toils t ' ^ise 
•t<Jttder interview of Hector with Andromache, immwtalixed bv 
Homer, and the modest, timid shrinking of Astyanak'ftonihs 
%6lnfet, are pleasures which the purest virtue may acknO^edge 
for her own ; and which the greatest scholars, generals, or ^oM- 
'tiei^ns, ^eOd not blosh to accept as a recompence fbt -Bieir 
^fttigu^ ! How -pleasing to resign the sceptre and the law^^for 
iheM^nesSes of such an intimacy, the caresses of such a firiend ; ' 
^nd ' to forget, in the affection of a virtuous woman, tamnlts, 
e6n^d^§, disappointment, and the world ! 
' -But let not fftncy dream over all the bliss of such a scenoj^to 
^be awakened only in disappointment. The present edueation 
cff 'WOii^n blasts this prospect, and destroys such a hope. 
-Sfeliftcti)^ men, if they be determined to form this connection, 
miist do lt'Offten to a disadvantage ; they must, in general, marry 
f€^U9 merely. They must not always expect in them asso- 
eiates or friends. The union of knowledge and talents with 
frivdousness and insipidity cannot be agreeable. What is not 
agreeable will not be lasting. The heart can feel no durable 
attachment where it knows no esteem. Without the secret 
• eoneurrence of the heart, . there cannot be enjoyment. Mar- 
riage is nothing more than a bare, ceremonious union of hands. 
'This seeming paradise of sweets will roughen, as we approach 
it, into a wilderness of thorns. The senses are soon palled. 
Disgust succeeds to satiety ; quarrels to disgust; where the soul 
'has no fresh graces- to expand^ and there, remain no new and 
unexplored treasures in- the understanding. 

Tliough this subject is of so immense a magnitude, and so in- 
tim«t^j<<H»nnected with the first and dearest interests of society, 
a9 to -deserve the attestion of any monarch or leglriator in the 
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worl^ ki a and opaleBt country like onr own, wlkm 
education cannot be made a poblie conceam^ and where any 
particular edicts of a prince would be esteemed a ^ross infringe- 
ment on the liberty of the ssl^ect; it is only in the power of 
j>cnrents or guardians to remove or palliate so malignant an evil* 
If there be a specific, it is a better and a more rationAi ednea* 
tion of wotiien \ and, if that education is to be better and moie 
rational, it must not be lefL to a yain, a superficial, or mercenary 
^oremesB, but planned by the wisdom, and executed by the 
keal and affection of those mothers, who, imder Providence) 
have given them existence. 

In estimating the talents and natural endowmoits of women, 
we may incur the censure of their superficial adorers and 
panegyrists; but these observations are founded on nature 
alid experience. Among the inferior anhnalS) the males are 
observed to possess greater strragth, courage, vigour, and enters 
prize; 'females superior beauty of form and proportion, mpre 
delicacy and softness, but withal a higher degree of timidi^ 
and weakness. The same analogy prevails in the human race. 
Vivacity, fancy, sensibility, are found among women ; the high 
exertions of genius and intellect belong to the othec sex. Bat 
^niale influence and power is founded on this constitution of 
nature. That quickness of apprehension, and inquietude of 
imagination, which debar women from the higher attainments 
of science and learning, compose the life and essence of their 
graces. They are the very medium by which they please* If 
they were constituted with masculine firmness and vigour, they 
would want their native and strongest attractions. Theywonld 
cease to be women, and they would ctas& to diarm. 

But let not the sex suppose us their acciraer or their foe. If 
we have not wholly mistaken the method, we mean to. be their 
advocate and friend. We have left tlsem the seeds of -ev«iy 
thing that pleases and captivates in woman. Their brows were 
^ot intended to be ploughed with wrinkles, nor their innocent 
gaiety damped by abstraction. They were formed perpetually to 
please, and perpetually to enliven. If we were to plan the edi- 
fice, they were to furnish the embellishments. If we were to lay 
out and cultivate the garden, they were beautifully to fringe its 
borders with flowers, and fill it with perfume. If we were des- 
tined to superintend the management of kingdoms, they were to 
be the fairest ornaments of those kingcU)n«B^•thO embellishers of 
society, and the sweeteners of life. 

If we consult scnpture, we shall discover -that such was th^^ 
^•j^.i JnCeotion of Heaven in the fonofUion of the 9WS^ Th« 
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sentence of snberdination obrioi^ impli^ft ^at man ^liould 
h&ve ihe pre-eminence on srtliiects that require extensive know- 
ledge, courage, strength, activity, talents, or laborious application. 
Women were not formed for poUtieal eminence, or literaiy re* 
fiaement. The softness of their nature, the delicacy of their 
fiame, the timidity of their disposition^ and the modesty of th^r 
seXy absolutely disqualify them for such di£lcultiea and. exer- 
tions. Their destiny of bearing and nursing children; ihe 
necessity of superintending domestic concerns ; and the peculiar 
diseases to which they are liable ; leave them little time for 
such public undertakings, whilst the humble offices in which 
they ure engaged, confer a blessing and a benefit upon society, 
that are infinitely beyond the coldness of knowledge, an4 the 
apathy of speculation. The wife, the mother, and the econo- 
mist of a ftmiily would unfortunately be lost in the literary 
•pedant; the order of nature would be totally reversed, and, the 
population of the globe preposterously sacrificed to the cold, 
foi^ndding pride of a studious virginity. The woman of the 
cloister would, want the graces of a citizen of the world. In 
that ardour of understanding which rouses emulation, she wou^d 
lose that soothing manner which conciliates and endeais. The 
^oiid would be deprived of its fairest ornaments, life of its 
Inghest zest, and man of that gentle bosom, on which he can 
decline amidst the toils of labour, and the agonies of disap- 
pointment. 

So as the qualities of the heart are concerned (and this 
has sometimes fcmned a part of the question) we think the sexes 
wall not bear a oootparison. Women* in this respect, have 
every claim to a marked superiority. If their retired, domestic 
Mfe did not of itself lead to more innocence and contemplation, 
their natural disposi^ons are certainly more favourable to piety 
md virtue. Their strong sense of weakness prompts them to 
floppUeate the protection and assistance of a superior, invisible 
power; whilst theix' ocxquisite sensibility powerfully disposes 
them for all the ener^ and ardours of devotion. 



SONNET. 



Oh ! hast thou sate on the sea-shore, at e'en, 
And view'd the feathery surges as they creep^ . 
Like softly- whisp'ring lovers from the deep, 

Kissing the fair white sand T and hast thou seen. 




THE ORPH^l^ (HBLS* SONG. 



The far-off ocean, ?efited ricli iu g^reep* 
Gold-tinted by the moon ; and Infi'd m sleep, 
Like some huge giant whom a fay doth keep, 

Beneath the in^uence of night*s magic queen ? 

\Ti^ tliis, and snch-like scenes, that cause the mind- 
To swell with high ideas, beyond controul : ^ 

*Tis then we feel those things Uiat lie enshrin[*d 
tJnutteraBle there — and undefined ; 

''^jl fitimg with delight the ravish' d whole, 

mp aild real poetry of the soul. \ 



rut ORPHAN GIRL'S SONG. 

BY J. B. CARPETiTEB. 

Autkof" of ** Lays for Light HearU," S^e. 

They tell me I should take the wreath 

Of roses from my brow, 
And deck the clusters of my hair 

With cypress branches now. 
Why should I fling the roses by. 

The cypress wreath to weafr ? 
I would not others should be sad, 

Whatever I may bear. 

They are the roses that I lore, 

I pluck them from the tree, 
From whidK my gentle mother oft 

Has cuird a wreath for me ; 
And some momefit ci her love, 

In ev'ry leaf I find, 
That never m toy beating heart 

Can cease to be enshrmed. 

They tell me I should weep, because 

My parents are not here. 
Who never yet would see me sad. 

Nor let me shed a tear. 
But oh ! they chide me wrongfully^ 

Who thus my heart condemn, 
I never shall have cause to weep^ 

While I r^meniber them. 
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paternal rqaf to l^^ni the humanities, in thq village of Withy- 
combe. Whyf. I was tiius old, before I was inducted into the 
verbs in is nobody's business ; and if it were, I wpulfl not 
tell them. My wise and worthy father little knew all I was to 
Icajrn ; or, I fancy, he never would have sent me. I learned to 
GuojugKte amo in more ways than one. How that coiild be 
done, I need not say ; because, to those who have learned, it 
is a tale already told ; to those who have not, it is a sweet and 
beautiful, my^ery. To me, it is still a welj of gushing waters 
in a desert of wasted years. 

The village where I was placed was lively and beautiful, 
even a,mong the pleasant towns of Somerset's county. It lay 
upon the margin between a ridge of cultivated hills, and a 
stream wending its way through woods and meadows. The 
town consisted of one long street ; and for more than a mile 
you would pass, at proper distances* house after house with the 
same neat and quiet aspect— the same white front and picket 
fence rising in succession. But the. dwellings were not all of 
equal size and cost. Some were stately mansions; dnd the 
Corinthian pillars here and there raised th^ir gorgeous capitals 
above the diminutive pilaaires of a neighbouring domicile. 
DuriJig my residence there, I "became well acquainted with all 
its psecincts, and do not remember to have met with either 
idleness or its results, indigence or intemperance. Eveiy thing 
was thrift and happiness. Yet this town (village if you will) con- 
tained many of what some folks, simple souls indeed, are pleased 
to call aristocracy. There were families there, who by the in- 
dustry oi[ preceding generations and their awn- vigorous talents, 
had accumulated wealth and intelligence) which gave them a 
commanding iijifluence over the town ; and there were l^arrler^ 
in the social circle, which could not be broken through. In 
i^uch soci,^y, | learned to i^espiect that species of aristocracy, if 
BO it may be called, which is based on virtue, talent and in'- 



Levelling cannot (^estroy it, tiU, like a second expulsion from 
Eden, all Uuit is ennobUng in the ruined constitution of man is 
esi^t^j^guished Cor ever. 



" Long may it nobly self-dependent stand, 
A wall of fire round our much loved lan^ 




THE DATf or UX TOIKTB. 



W«U» iiUQ ihis ^bcafe I earner to study mt^/oBeof^ose 
excellent meo, whom fidinbiirgh College hue, toteUidhed 'all 
along Bhore. as a sort of exterkfr departtteni-to itaelf. ''He was 

. a fipe sch(^8ff and a good man, and moreover, a deaeen «f^tfae 
chureh. He was tall and aquiline, and in the pnme^ man- 
hood ; yet his countenance was as grave a« the young lady of 
old^ who was turned into a magpie from her great pacx^ensky 

, for incessant clacking — for so Ovid tells us. tie wore a broaa- 
brimmed.hat, peppei^atid-salt*coloured suit of broad-<iotfa, and 
a coarse thick jacket. In this apparel he came to breakfikst mie 
morning, heard me recite some passages from the BiUe, at 9 

, A« II., Cicero's orations at 2 f. m., and drove the cows home at 

- nigijt ; for, let me inform ye, readers, my worthy tutor was a 
sturdy lamier^ possessed many quadrupeds, and was witiial, 

' deofAy versed in the breeds and crosses. Now, the manner in 
wh^h he drove the cows home, was curious* He liv0d at the 
upper en4 of the town, and the cows spent their dajw-at the 
lower end; and when the sun went down behisiitiie w«odsjdf 
the hill-top, and cast its last beams upon the green meadows 
and sparkling waters of the vale beneath, deacon H.^ \irijJt a 
0tuf dy cudgel, took up his line of march iot the heiid's Jbead- 
quarters. By and by, the feminine cattle wete seen wending 

, tneir w»y up the street, with the deacon tradging on behind. Im- 
mediately, the intellectual part of the master would triimifh 
over his corporeal tabernacle, and he would become deeply 

immersed in the doctrines of Calvin, or the Commentaries on 
jLoiJg^us. Then the cows, who have not a small propensify 
for grass, would wander off--one through Colonel G.^s brond 
avenue, another on the church green, and a tihiid down the 

,river*8 side. 

** Why ! Mr. H.," says a boy, " see where yofU'cnttais ave 
jrunninto!" . . 

*' Why — holloa Sukey— yes — what-trun after*em, good boy t*' 
And down went the boy to the river, and off went the deacon 
to the common, and out came Colonel €r. to drive Ihe.oliender 
&om his premises ; and soon were the unruly cows in the otder 
of march again. Thus g^ded the days alol^^l studying^ tte 
iitumtmiiies, and the deacon studying agi;teulture« Und^ his 
Ihdministration I learned some Greek, more Latin, how to ta& 
(0 the girls, and how to play cards. I loved to dwell on 
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«iillio6d— 4He aoft down of cheeks untouched by fh^ rou^ frosts 
of Uds worlds to oommune with mxiidii^Wllidi glanced from 
•urth to heareiH-^iih hearts, which knew fio gaile; alnd 
were iriieatr oi then there. The brothers hftd gone to seek for 
gold and teie — ^some on, the ocean; sonte under Ihe tmmiiig 
skxes' of mere southern regions, and sonle totha« f^r weHf/' 
where the rocky mountains look down upon an unkiiroWtt 'world : 
but the girls had clustered around their howes, like rich grapes 
round a stem, when the autumn winds havie scattered the 
learea. 

One morning, a graye and respectable gentleman requested 
the pleasure of my company, on the following evening, ' to Ineet 
his dsoi^iter and some of their young acquaintances. Now, for 
various reasons this was the severest shock my nerreus seiisio 
bility had ever met with. In the &ni place, he who made the 
request) was the great lion of the village, and bore a »ame 
. known to its fame and history. In the neitt place, thotigH I 
' had seen abundance of people and gatherings at home, yet I 
had nerer ^eeii abroad to a party, nor formally introduced into 
good sobieiT* And thirdly, I possessed an antiouated feelin|^, 
ytAtfpt modestv ; which, however, I have since fortunately gdt 
rid of^ and amhiifpy to learn it is by no means fashionable. 'Ok ! 
modesly, is an awkward sensation ; it not only displays itself 
at such inopportune times, but makes one feel all over uncott- 
fortable. 

Besides all this^ I really thenght that a young giil, seadlng 
forth the pure thoughts of an vnperverted heart, with the dtfl- 
denccof untutored ndaimers asd the early bLoom of risen beauty, 
was^in faet, tihe pectonifteatioB of a descended aagel: and, if 
that picture has proved a dream, and the flowers and fruita 
with whiDh i had deeotated it have been borne away u^ron the 
tide of life, 1 will not say it was the fault of woman, or even of 
xh^; bui <^t the cloirds and darkness, which even in the morn- 
ing of creation crbscored the destiny of man, have continued to 
cast their ^adows upon hie path bele w. 

But I must hurry, and go to the party. JOtffldent as I watf, 
there was no escape; Se I took out my nicest linen, and cam* 
ftilly folded up a large white cambric cravat, and made my bods 
thine finely. Then, I put myself into a new blue coat, iivd 
rolled out my straight brown hair with the most fragrant potntf* 
tnm ; and lastly, I drew upon my manus a pair of white silk 
gloves, and placed my handkerchief so as carefully to show a 
projecting white comer, a circumstance, which I have always 
(d)Ma^d.to be as infallible sign of a geotlemanb Thna l wett; 
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fbcth, and at the door of the mansion, I was giot hy^ We» P. 
lioxMli^ had come to relieve me>of a portion&of m{f embar-s 
zassment. By the way, I am sure if Rhadamautiuia umql^bMi 
the gates of Elysium for the good M-oman who made her tob 
band nine thousand oheeses, the aforesaid loTely Miss P. could< 
present as indisputable claims to be admitted into Paradise. 

LuckUy, one of my fellow-students had also been invited, 
wluph sav^d me from a state of entire loneliness. We were 
ushered in, and to my utter confusion, introduced to a row of 
eighteen damsels — for I afterwards counted them — arrayed in 
vobes of unsoiled white, and .placed in an unbroken circle round 
the room : a single gentleman, who stood by the. fire, an^ mv 
^mpaaion in diBtress, were my onhy refuge from degj^sift^ I 
h&ve since been in strange^ and sometimes in iem^ikle iso camn" 
hanre courted and married, been sick, and in danger^ been,t(m^ 
in stormy waters, and stood on that wtM precipice whese^th^ 
cataiacts pour their everlasting floods sublimely down ;l yet/* OM. 
mj oonscienoe,'* I never felt such a sensation. QlMseSi.ehaiii|% 
tabliea, pictures, and glasses floated before my'd^LZ9ted:[ sight is 
all ti^emazes^of metaphorical confusiov. P^, caned o^ a 

catalogue of names, and I made a^ each sound, what was meant 
iQrr a .^w, sometimes to. the chairs a^d som^siime^ 1(0, tib^ 
and at the couclusion dropped into a vacant seaib. w^ ihe 
velocity of a popped com. How long I continuM tWe iQ uipir 
certain ; but I had an acute perception of one of those a^els in 
white sear ray side> casting, a side-long glance of maUoe ; andi of 
th6. gentleman before the Gte^ iaikisig. with great n(mch»lqikiie: 
to a. lady before him, while his eye was resting wiA^ suitable 
gravity upon me. X looked at the Ore,, till I had staredLit out of 
4P0untenance ; then drew up my feet and crossed, my knees ^ 
then took out my white hankerehief and folded it thereon.; anid 
lastly, irithout looking, observed^ " a very iiiie night, Mis^." 
The rain was then pattering on the wijadow--^*' YeSt Sir-^rtpip:. 
ticulavly to walk out in." Then eame a dead paiuNs, whicl^ 
lasted till some compassionate gjrl asked me " How I liked 



broke \^ I h%d an indistinct notion tl^t it was imperative 911 
the young men to go home with the youjpg ladies ; SQ 1 thre'w 
QiAt my elbows, without saving a word, to the first two that 
came along, dashed througa the avenue and down the street, 
tk^H^imil^^glihat lilG0 a cat tied to a tin canister. 

fwi^^vM my unpromising entrance into the wer^ of gal« 



Ip iUMi lt was only the summer's edoud* I imi^ in &at 
if f^ Jlb^ the be«utifi4 the witty, the.gaor, the gopd. 




massed tbe^ evening. When the circle 
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Th^ ireloomed me with vrtam hospitality to tbeir social plea- 
snretv and made mv hours of seelusien and.8tad|f pass haf iiily 
along* Many a ni^^ in the lon|^ winter, when the snow lay 
deep upon the ground, and the cleat cold moon 
'* Was Tiding near her highest noon/' 
did our sleighs move swiftly along to the merry bells without; 
and the happy song within : many an evening did I go to see 
some lone damsel, when the father and mother would, with 
great discretion, go out and leave the young folks alone ; 

♦< Oh ! the days have gone when heauty bright^ 
My heart's chain wove." 

Many an hour were we found, along the banks of the cleair 
bounding stream, plucking the wild flowers that grew upon itp 
shaded edge. 

The time came» however, for me to leave these scenes for 
others, in which the tide of life moved more boiisliefouslx and 
ua^aly along; and I thought — it might be only faii«y, that the 
tear^titered in more than one eye, as the bashful boy bade 
their village farewell. EsMUia^Q^i}, . 



QTJEBN VICTOEIA'S FAREMTELL TO KEKSINOTON 
PALACE. 

BY 9. T. HUNT. 

Farewell, dear royal shades, a long farewelT, 
Thou art to me, like some enchanted bewer. 

My childhood's fairy home — thy gentle spell, 
Will hold its mastery to life'^8 latest hour. 

'TwAS there my trembling aeeents first were taught 
To lisp a mother's sweet, and sacred name. 

Whose nurturing care, with holiest fervour &augbt» 
EdWreath'd our hearts in one undying flame. 

*Twa8 there my spirit flew on wings of bliss. 
Ne'er with the weight of adverse fortune boW*d 5 

My ioys were sweetened by a parent's kiss, 
My cares were fleeting as a summer cloud. 

Ah ! though my beait must bid thee wjm lasefweU, 
The -charm of earliest days thy shriirt endeais* 

And oft in memory's dream, thy souMov^d 9jf$^ 
Wm^daim the tribute of my fondest tern. 
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OK THE DIFFBKENT CONDITIONS OF YOUTH 
AND AGE. 

i' . ' • « * ■ 

; ■ y 

%U^'!^vtvnt conditions of ^routh and age, with regard to tibis 
nrprlidt tbeir etyoynnents and ,Tiews, I have often made the sob» 
ieet of ^nmch pleasing contemplation. 

, Theigldir of warm blood, the vigour of health, and the strong 
powf 19 of isiftgination, have ever represented to mj mind the 
morning of lifo like the morning of day ; where every thing it 
^Qe^li 4lid chfi«cful» inviting enjoyment, and contribnUve of great 

epawe 't Ipve, pastime, and even business, are punmed wi^ 
fgx delight. Every thing appears charming, as in the reason 
of Spnug, inspiring us with rapture, and inviting us to bUsSc 
But as - all sublunary transports have but transitory existence; 
the fdg^ which tasting gives to our appetites, a meal is sore 
to Uuat; therefore, those who seek no higher enfoyments than 
from their piEissions, will be sure to experience satiety ifi theit 
indttlgettce; nature having doomed us to weariness in all the 
full gratalksations of our senses. 

. Theee only continue happy, who are so precautionally pru- 
dent «8_to lay in early a stock for trae permanent satisfactk>n \ 
which is of a nature less violent, but infinitely diarable. llite 
stoipe omst be composed of virtue, wisdom; and their ftiiits: 
whish are knowledge, temperance, and propriety, the nee(^ 
instnunents of felidty. > 

Youths therefore, to be happy, must acquire some of tlki^iit- 
tainments of age; to attain which, reason will hare recMrse td 
the experience of grey hairs. It is in the dispensing of wis^oid 
that age appears venerable ; and without Ae power Of d()ing it, 
it forfeits its high dignity ; for a head grown lioary tin fol^i te 
a woeful object of derision. - i . 

Our passions in youth are very powerftil sedlicers;' tiiev llutty 
us into hasty enjoyments, wliich have often their en^g in very 
long and fruitless repentaaoe. Jbgaiiiftt these imittliienti^^i^ 
wl&h have their feuidations in eioly life, we have no -klbd of 
d^ence, but in the experience of later days, whi(^ thM&Mre the 
most happy who soonest acquire and regard, - t t 

j^The long-practised in life have found the ftttilStf Of idl tttp^ 
IS, and know that none are worth purohasing Ht the j^fiee< m 
k|i has^rds. The lover's, dream of extadesv' ^nd tlie p»^- 

"^fdlmimmmm0^^ oti^FcNnltimi tB^V lM 
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found. We grow speedily sick of what we only admire^ but 
are ofieu lastingly gtatified with what we reasonably apprdve. 

Thus must youth, to be happy, aequire some of the quaUti^ 
of age ; and age, to be comSfortable, must retain some of those 
of youUi. The strong passions and affections of both seras are 
•like deoeit&il; tis, in one stage we have not attirindd t^ the 
vjie^us Df sound judgment, and in the other wo ha^e -patt it^ 
got into the date of second dotage, withimt the benefits^ of ra^ 
Qtvaints that were our securities in our first ohiidhood;^d we 
are apt to continue ftiU in the pride of ezperienee, when'^ 
powers of reason are all decaying, or become lost. 
. Age pictured in the mind, is decrepitude in winter reti£i]i| ^ 
the evieauig to the comfortable shelter of a five-side ; whtrei,- «<$^ 
QUS6 firom the rage of elements, and weary of rain puiviiitSy it 
ean, please itself with prattling of evils overcome, and .pleasnres 
thai it has parted with the enjoyment of without regret ^ 's^e£- 
ing nothing but to wear down the last stage of lif^ wHh ease, 
and leering bustle and folly to those to whom by aatave %hey 
beUng. . ;^ r 

The greatest wisdom that can ornament hoazy hea^ isr^to 
quit the crowd with a good grace, and Yoluntariiy to IcRve j^ddy 
soeiety before ihey become forcibly excluded from it ' Iw^mity 
must take shelter in the kindness of true friendidiip, send that & 
ftot to be expected from the many, but the few^ ^ 

TalkatiTenesa is the foible and gratification of oM lind 
ha9 been so, distingoished, by obserratipn, from Hom^s days 
to the present time. A cheerfulness retained from youth gives 
a gracefilness io this humour, and reconunends eren its imper- 
foctions, if not to common approbation, at leaat to parttcnlaf 
good-wOlv 

If youth has its advantage of high spirits and fond pi^suitSf 
old age can boast its oomibris of composure and resdkgsatiOn. 
One stage of life is to be represented by the plea8urab& e^^ec 
with whidk we nt down to a meal : the othffl;^ by tlv eatis- 
fied indifievence with which we are sure to rise from ity4Ubd the 
willing dii^esition we make Jifter it for rest. 

It is folly in youth to place too strong a reliance on long U£e ; 
it is w<Ak3i»as ift ai^e to be over solicitoiis about it - fai t3M 
former case, the ezpeotalion is indulged with uneertniafy^ i» 
the latter^ the deake is attended hj anxiety, becaive die olamces 
elprobelnUiiiy are enttzelj against it - ' i, . * 

. All that we axe«ure of in this life is, Uiat we must f&it ity^ w^i 
know. ]^ wtien : Mid all that it most behoree ne to^ if^ te' W 
prep^od lp<r .^Mti whi^ wisdom and Tiitue Are in» <00»^ 
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•«tant admoniehers'to. It little matters how long we live m this 
world; but it gredtly does, in what manner we liv^ in it. Wb 
heave a full right, wfm© we are here, to all rational' enjoyments; 
fi^hd it Is oinr fault, if we suffer other pursuits to become our de- 
iuders into disquiet. We should in all things be the seekers <yf 
our own peace -and welfare, and the promf)tefs of those of 
Y>{her8. While we^ nrnke such the rules of our conduct, we shall 
ixe t?eTtainly good and happy ; equally ready to continue with 
life, and- ready to resign it. 

Youth has no more bliss than sobef reason can insufe to it; 
nor has age more unhappiness than indiscretion brings upori H. 
All depends on our aetrag right parts in those different stages 
tmr brfng; '<mr credit and felicity being such as we ourselves 
miik^ them : so that it is not Providence, but perrerseness, that 



The most distinguished of their (the Quakers) converts Wias 
William 'Penn,' whose father, Admiral Sir William Penn, had 
■he«n ft personal friend of the king, and one of his instructors in 
nayAl -afikirs. This admirable person had employed his great 
"abilities in support of civil as well as religious liberty, and had 
both acted and suffered MIQmmiaiief'mxAes 11. Bren^f^p 
had not founded the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania iuFfi 
everlasting memcrial of his lofve of freefdom, his acttoiis aiftl 
writings in -England would hare been encragh to -absolve hffii 
'from the charge of intending to betray the rights of his country- 
-mcfo. But tb^wgh the friend of Algernon Sidney ( Ciarkson*t 
IJft Of Pemt, 1. p. 248,) he had -ncTet -tscased to intercede, 
through his friends at cotil*^ !fer ffifli f fe t aftfet t^. An 9bsenis«^^f 
two years in 'America, aiH' 'flte MftlfD^pmi^ his mind, h^ 
probably loosened • his "comieiion with English politicians, and 
rendered* him less -acquainted with the principles x>f the gorei^- 
ment On the acceswon of James, he was received by that 
prince with favor, and hopes of indulgence to his suffering bre- 
thren were early held out to him. He was soon admitted to 
terms of apparent' tfttimacyy^d-was betiered to possess such 
inftuence,' that two' hundred suppUcants were often teen at Ms 



mdkes lis otherwise than happy. 
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gates, imploring his. intercession with the king. Thai it really 
vr.ns gifeaty appears from his obtaining a promise of pardon for 
his Xrisnd ' Mr* Locke, which that illustrious man declinedy.be- 
caiuse he thought the acceptance would be a confession of carimi- 
nality, iClwkson*8 Life ofPenn, 1. p. 433-438.) He appears 
in I679> by his influence on James, wh^ in Scotland^ to have 
obtained the release of all the Scottish Quakers who were im* 
prisoned; and he obtained the release of many hundred Qiiakers 
prisoners in England, as well as letters from Lord Sunderland 
to the Lord Lieutenants in England for favor to his persuasion, 
seVeral months before the declaration of indulgence. It was 
no wonder that he should be gained over by this power of doing 
good. The very occupation in which he was engaged, brought 
daily before his mind the general evils of intolerance, and the 
sufferings of his own unfortuaate brethren. Though well-stored 
with useful and ornamental knowledge, he was unpractised in 
the wiles of the court, and his education had not trained him to 
dread the violation of principle, so much as to pity the infliction 
of suffering. It dinnot be doubted that he believed the king's 
object to be universal liberty in religion, and nothing further. 
His own sincere piety taught him to consider religious liberty 
as unspeakably the highest of human privileges, and he was too 
just not to be desirous of bestowing on all other men that which 
h^ most earnestly sought for himself. He, who refused to em- 
^oy force in the most just defence, felt a singular abhorrence of 
ita existence to prevent good men from following the dictates of 
their conscience. Such seemed to be the motives -^hich in- 
clined this excellent man to lend himself.to the measures of the 
king. Compassion, friendship, liberality, and tcderanee, led 
him to support a system of which the success would have un- 
done his country, and afforded a remarkable proof that in the 
complicated combinations of political morality, a virtue mis- 
placed .may produce as much mischief as a vice* The Dutch 
jninister represents the arch Quaker, as travelling over &e king- 
dom, to ipin proselytes to the dispensing power. Duncombe^ a 
bankei in London, and (it must in justice, though in sorrow, be 
added) Penn, were the two Protestant couHsellors <of hord 
Sutherland. Henceforward, it became necessary for the friends 
of liberty to deal with him «s An enemy, to be resisted, when 
his associate^ were in poiye^j and watched after f they had 
l^sjiit,. Z. 
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DEATH OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 



The curfew had rung, and the night-cloud flung 

A gloom on the landscape far ; 
The suu was at rest, and faint, from the west. 

Rose the lonely vesper star. 

When an aged man, with his travel wan, 

Pass'd over the mountain's brow, 
His hair streamed white, in the breath of the night, 

And his beard was like the snow. 

The moon shone dim — she smil'd not on him, 

The last of a reverend race ; 
His harp was unstrung, and his songs unsung, 

And the tear bedewed his £eice. 

He laid him alone, on an iyied stone. 

Near a mould*ring castle wall, 
And thought on the hour, when his minstrel pow'r 

Had rung thro' that ruin'd hall. 

But the time was o'er, he would sing no more — 

His harp was unstrung for aye — 
And the hoiir was nigh, when the owner should die, 

And his high soul quit its clay. 

The moon gleam'd bright with a silvery light, 

The stream of his life ebb'd fast ; 
One passing thrill — and his heart was still — 

The minstrel had breath'd his last I 

The mists were-grev, and the dawn of the day 

Broke f^esh o'er his pallid face : 
In the friendly tomb, they made him a home, 

The last of a hallow'd race. 



W. B. 
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THE DYING BABE. 

Farewell, farewell, thou guileless babe ! upon thy fair young 
brow, 

DeathVi shadow steals — all-faintly throtis thy little bosom now ; 
The laughing eyes so lately bright with mirth's ecstatic beam, 
Are softly closed, as if thou wert wrapt in a placid dream. 

It is a dream whose holiness will never pass away ; 
A dream, will close thy pilgrimage, thou beautiful ! for aye, ' 
A deep repose comes over thee which knows no waking hour; 
A slumber all alike must sleep, the bud and full-blown flow'r. 

It hovers o*er thee,- stealthily j — ^life's pageantry is past ; 
The pangs which shook thyltftgile frame, are -sweetly balm'd 
at laist " 
The languid pufses" flutter y«t, as if around thy heart 
The lUe-blo<Sd waAder'd lingeringly, reluctant to depart. 

Above thy lowly cradle-bed, thy gentle mother leans, 
And from tih.e changes on thy brow, iirst hop e, then sorrow gleans ; 
She scarce can deem so bright a thing hath blossom' d but to fade, 
Till nf^ the sunshine of her heart hath never known a shade. 

Young mother ! think upon the woes that wait on ripen'd years ; 
The thorns which strew life's checquer*d scenes ; its storms, its 

frowns and tears, 
The thousand blights of human weal ; thy grief is deep and wild. 
But oh ! these pangs, death's dreamless rest, will spare thy fairy^ 
. child. 

The partner o^ thy bosom mourns, with griefs most deep excess, 
The cloud which o'er thy hopes hath come, thy rifled happiness,- 
The while a father's tenderness, thrills through his achin^j^reast, 
To which, in life, that lovely one will ^ever nwre: be pfest. 

Sweet mother! in some far-off year, perchance thoii'lt seek th© 
grave, 

Where softly sleeps the lov'd, the lost, ftnd springes first offrings 
wave ; 

Then turning fr(ftn the world's cold smile, thou'lt bless the early 
doom 

Which shrined thine infant's happiness within the silent tomb. 

Marie. 

• 6 V 
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THE ORPHAN, 

" Batiehter of mind ! how oft is this thy fate. 
To dfw^ in lonely brightness, desolale ; 
To win the homage of a serrDe train. 
Yet lose the only neart thou sigh'st to gain.** 

" You must wait a few minutes, Miss," said one of the atteii' 
dants, to a young female who was standing by the counter, 9S 

Lady EUersly entered the library of Mr. P. iu street^ fn4 

throwing down a roll of paper, the hireling, changing his ton,e 
of insolent indifference, to one of the most obsequious polite- 
ness, begged to be honored with her ladyship's commands. , 

•* I am in no haste, sir," returned the lady, almost contemp* 
tuously, " that young person's time is probably of more wiise- 
ffuence thdn my own, and I should prefer your waiting on.^|9¥ 
first." ^ ^ 

" There is no necessity for that, I assure your ladysniy/' 
r^oined ihe man with ill-concealed importance ; " she is onbp 
an authoress ; a poor poetess, or something of the kino, ww) 
has brought a manuscript for my inspection," ' ^ ^ 

** Your inspection," said the lady, with a smile of aijph 

fnite meaning, that the dandy egotist quailed beneath it ; ^Jwaa 
am to understand, you hold a high official situatio:^!}^;, this 
respectable establishment ?" 

** Why, yes ! — a-hem — certainly, as you say my lady — ^a-^e^ 
^a high official situation," he stammered out, deeming j% 
necessary to support the assertion t>anity had so trippi^ly 
made, ** but poetry, as I Vas remarking, your ladyship, 4g a 
there incumbrance to our shelves, positively not wor^ the 

Sublishing ; nobody reads it now-a-days, and I reject volxunef 
aily." 

" Probably to the injury of your worthy employer," calmlji 
remarked Lady Ellersly : ** well ! I had given Mr. P. ^redit 
for selecting men of talent as caterers for the popular taste,. aA^ 
I could wish he were present now for that poor girl's sake/^ .. - . 

Finding the flimsy veil which covered his self-constiiu^d 
Importance, completely drawn aside, the discomfited aw^, of 
books, gladly withdrew to seek a volume her ladyship requiire^ 
and she then had an opportimity of contemplating the WW 
yrho had caused so unusual a colloquy. Lady Ellersly Jopked 
on her with mingled sentiments of admiration and piiy,; »hfc^ 
was young— perhaps not more than twenty or twenty -onefi^X 
graceful and commanding, even amid the disadYatiiag^ei 
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of evict etit attenuation ; Ker pale, yet beautiful features, were 
deeply shaded by a large straw bonnet, but it could not conceal 
the traces of sorrow that were on them. Her complexion was 
fair, and colorless as marble, until the earnest gaze-'of the lady 
tinted it with a flood of carnation, and her blaok habr, arranged 
smooth and plain over her forehead, imparted a resigned ex* 
pression to her Madonna-like countenance, which none could 
look on without interest. Her dress was simple in the extreme, 
but its homeliness could not conceal the native elegance of the 
wearer : and interested beyond expression, Lady Ellersly lin- 
gered in the shop long after she had completed her errand. 

" Am I to understand these cannot be rendered subservient 
to Mr. P*8. purposes, then ?** faltered the young female, laying 
her hand on the papers. 

Why — no !" said the man, translations, except from very 
ible hands, don't take, and " 

" Then I am undone ; oh ! my mother, what will become ot 
you i*' interrupted the poor girl ; and wildly clasping her hands, 
£^e burst into tears and sank on a chair. Lady Ellersly flew to her 
sideJ, and supporting her throbbing temples on her bosom, en^ 
deav/)red to tranquUlize her. " Poor girl!** she said, whfle 
her own tears flowed fastly ; " your sorrows have indeed com^ 
menced early, and must be of an uncommon nature t compose 
yourself I entreat, and remember that the Almighty never layd 
more affliction on His creatures than they are able to endure. 
If you require a friend, I have both power and inclination to 
ireoome one." 

The -young female raised her large dark eyes, glittering witll 
iears, to the face of the lady, and after a slight pause, saicl^ 

A friend ; do I indeed once more hear that hallowed word : 
i thought never again to listen to the accents of kindness, for I 
am desolate, oh ! so desolate.** And the convulsive sobs seemed 
to agttate her whole frame. 

: " This is no place for explanaj;ion, my poor child !*• said the 
benevolent Lady Ellersly, " my carriage is at the door, it shaU 
convey you home and there — ^but lean oti my arm, I will assist 

Overcome by excitement, she became passive, as an infant, 
nld v^tis lifted into the carriage, which immediately proceeded 

the direction she requested it might. 
*\;** I should have said to my own residence,'* added La^ 
SltersIJ', ' " but you named your mother, my dear, and she is 
perhaps anxiously awaiting your return." 
t-*»Ohr yes, so anxiously; sl^e is ill, madam, very ill; but 




aim 1 I luiTg sow neither medicine or noiudahnient. to offer 
«id even the £unt hope I this morning left home «with, ha^ 
ibded." 

Well, well, my dear, we will not advert to that now, but 
think of the best manner in which to relieve yo«r . suffenAg 
parent. May I ask your name ?*' 

" Ellen Mowbray, madam, the only child of a wixi^wed 
mother, who is fast sinking into the grave." 

" Nay, do not indulge in snch melancholy anticipations ; re? 
member, the same hand that chasteneth is aU>pow^ful to siive, 
and under His guidance human aid may do much." Fain would 
the grateful girl have poured forth tlie overflowing of a hefti^ 
sarcharged almost to bursting, but Lady EUersly forbade a 
word on the subject, and the carriage soon after drew .up tO;^ 
mean cottage in the neighbourhood of Kensington. A homely* 
looking, but neat young woman came to the dooi;, with sj^ 
infant in her arms, and after regarding the party with an. air of 
vacant astonishment for a few seconds, replied to Miss Mowr 
bray's enquiries, that her mother was worse, and Lady EU^rslji 
followed the . weeping girl into an inner apartment,' wh^u?^ 
on a lowly bed, coarse but clean, lay the expiring su£^¥fff4 
She did not appear to have seen more than forty summers, ,bu^ 
sorrow had been busy with that once beautiful countenaf^ 
itnd the hand of death had now cast its filmy shadow overeyeji 
once beaming with unequalled lustre, yet they lighted up with 
an unearthly brightness,* as Ellen's agonized cry of Mothei^ 
dear mother!" fell on her ear, and called her spirit back to th^' 
IVail tenement irom which it was so fast fleeting. Medical aid 
was instantly procured, but it was in vain ; sorrow and sifknf.sa 
had overstrained thefra^e cords of existence, and they snapped, 
but not untU the departing mother had been made happy by th« 
assurance of Lady EUersly, that she would become the iu»>* 
tectress of the orphan Ellen; and in the blessed hopex>f r««> 
joining the lost one in a world of undying peace, the spirit of 
jllrs. Mowbray passed calmly from earth. 
> -We will pass over the occurrences of the next few weeks^ 
the agony of the bereaved Ellen, the utter loneliness of spirit 
which succeeded the last sad separation, and the tears of ^grati- 
lade that were shed, as her benefactress welcomed her to tlie 
splendid mansion which was henceforth to be her homjs. X^a^ 
^Ikrsly was herself a widow, and a chUdless one : possessed oSf 
immanse wealth, she added also the rarely united inclination 
40 share it with objects less bountiflilly endowed with • ibf^ 
t^j9oM*n goodV' «4m1 she reaped a . plentiful zeinraKd Ioi. sq 
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doin^, in (he SAtlsfacti^n and peaee throvm back on her (nm 
keHrt. Still in the prime of womanhood, gifted with botii 
mental and personal graces, and worshipped by the little world 
$hi§ ha'4 drawn arotmd h»r, it was often made a nnitter of siir- 
yri^ 4hflit her ladyship had never formed a s«cond choice, bat 
she had been so perfectly happy in her first mariiage, that the 
did' mot-care to sully the purity of its remembrance, and her 
affections still clung, like a halo, around the grare of her early 
leVe. ' Such, then,- was the woman to whom Providence had 
committed the gentle Ellen Ikf owbitty, but it was some weeks 
ere she beamed the series of misfortunes to which she was in** 
debted for'so inraluable a charge. 

' It will better serve our purpose of brevity, eimply to -relate 
that lour heroine was the only child of a wealthy and highly re^ 
speotable merchant, and the splendid talents she early mani^ 
ibsted had- been fostered with such expense and car^, that she 
eventually became as much the glory, as she had ever been the 
pride of her parent's Hearts. Gifted with beauty, wealth and 
talent, the youthful Ellen early became the cynosixre of ^ circle 
in- which she moved, but amidst all the adulation, the homage^ 
the almost idolatry paid at the shrine of her perfections, she 
preserve unsullied that purity of thought, gentleness of mamiet 
and singleness of heart, which had from childhood been her 
distinguishing characteristics. And it was well she did so, for 
scarcely had she burst into the brightness of womanhood ere 
some flpeculatious in which Mr. Mowbray had extensively 
engaged, proved visionary, which together with the sitbseque&t 
#Eiilure of a foreign house, with which he was closely connected; 
involved his afikirs so inextricably, that total ruin was the re^ 
stiltL Ellen struggled to support her fortitude under this seVere 
erdeai, that she might not add to the sufferings of her parentSt 
and "v^ell she succeeded ; but it was bitter to see the very b^gs 
who'hfld formerly scattered incense in her path, now turn a^ay 
-fts if fearing to encounter some noisome reptile, where roses 
only had formerly bloomed, and disgusted with the worldings, 
for a' space Ellen's pure heart closed itself against all, save those 
two'46ved ones, who seemed to exist only in her. But the bolt 
of iffliction had sunk deeply intd the heart of Mr. MoWbray^, 
imd a few months beheld him the lone inhabitant of a darksomd 
tctmh, Mrs. MowMay drooped beneath the sudden blight, and 
tbr months the whole time of Ellen was devoted to soothing 
and iidministering relief to her suffering parent, her mental 
^^rgies and physical exertioiis, alike fettered. During this 
period of aeeumulated affliction they vtese coifipelled to part 
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ythAk the lew TalttUes they pomesaed, end At Hastli* £1(^ 
irith a heavy heart, fdt neeesaitated to draw irom heff .poitl9ti% 
e^OL tha diuwings which had been so«oftei» haUowc^ by tho 
fond glance of eyes now closed for ever; she wept» but 
aaciifice must be made, and they were consigned at hall thei; 
intrinsic value, to a neighbouring bazaar. Then did she bleee 
the beneficence of that God, who had bestowed on her taleaatSf 
which might now be rendered subservient to a parent'a support^ 
but alas! materials she had none to execute more, and. sho 
turned over the few remaining contents of her portfolio, with, a 
kind of mechanical motion, which told the utter absence of aU 
hope. At length she laid her hand on some }>aper8, which 19 
the bitterness of her trials had been forgotten ; they were seme 
poetical pieces of her own composition, and a translation or tym 
&om the French and German, the amusement of happier hem% 
and her eyes lighted up with a transitory radiance as she raj^dly 
scanned the pages ; her heart beat high as she read on, and tihe 
flow on her lofty, intellectual brow deepened; she felt ibis 
night be a source, probably, both of present and future reUe^ 
and then, aeain, the tales she had been told of the thome 
which goad the literary devotee, flashed on her mind, and her 
cheek paled as she recalled the thoughts of a poet, on the suIh 
ject, who himself fell an early victim to intense study. 

** And, oh I for what consanies the watchful oil ? 

For what does he thus waste life's fleeiiag breath 1 
'Tis for neglect and penury he doth toil, 
*Tis for untimely death. * 

"Her mother!'* those simple words decided the strugg^ 
with self. She immediately set about translating some selec- 
tions from a popular German author, pn t'en iiijs it to tlie per- 
haps less arduous task of original compositiun, for she f^lt, (aiul 
li4l«-.h;pw trulv I) that however the world may mt^^||i^^|i|fT 
'foal powers being fostered and developed amid the-aownfi-ef 
adversity, yet, like the rose, they never plow so radiantly, or 
give fortli such richness of perfume, as ^vhen surrounded by the 
genial sunshine ; it -were vain to ex]>ect sallies of mirth from a 
sick heart, and it is few to whom the eflfusions of a mind 
elsed *' arc acceptable. It was under such impressions that 
■ executed her task, and weary with application, and 
i^ng with altiirnate hope and fear, proceeded with her 
•^ript to the shops of several publishers in the vicinity of 
dence. Many were the impertinent ubservations she 
* |o ^s^jounter; many the unfeeling remarl^ 
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tffid wo«-.'w<&m girl, not deigiiing to examine -tie ^^rk which 
would hare- retOTted their contempt on themselves $ others, 
f-who, had wealth and title graced the anthoressi woald hsre 
hailed her vls a radiant star in the literary horizon) coolly de^ 
Mitfed asfiOeiating themselTCs -mth. poverty^ although snrrounded 
43ie glorious halo of surpassing talent, and almost heart-* 
broken, she at length, entered a shop, smaller than the rest, hut 
tiie owner of which regarded her with a look of pity, and spoke 
in' that ton« of kindness which falls on the wrung spirit like the 
dew of heaven on the perishing flower, and with as reviving an 
influence. Encouraged by his urbanity, Ellen entered into it 
slight detail of her situation, beheld her labors approved, and 
had the satisfaction of receiving the flrst sweet reward, which 
Ms ^to be consecrated by becoming the support of a suffering 
Aiothen Month after month she toiled, but still Mrs. Mow*- 
tway drooped, and was evidently fast sinking to the graven 
•^hen their last money being exhausted, Ellen hastened with a 
throbbing heart to her friend with a newly finished article, but 
ahlsl even there misfortune awaited her; the shutters were 
•<;los6d, and he was no more. Impelled by necessity to fresh 
exertions, she decided on an application to Mt. P- — ^, and it 
was there Lady Ellersly first beheld her, writhing tinder UiB 
pangs of accumulated agony. 

With the instinctive kindness inherent in a gentle natnre, her 
ladyship strove to soften the recollection of the sorrows which 
had overshadowed the day-dreams of Ellen's existence; she 
taught her to look for a brighter future, and to seek in the in- 
spired pages of Holy Writ for that " peace which passeth un* 
derstanding she won her gradually to emerge from the clotid 
which enveloped her energies, and induced her, by a talismanie 
iftScinatiott of manners, peculiarly her own, to develope the rich 
mine of poetry and romance, which lay in the deep recesses of 
her spirit, but she did not tease her to join in the fairy circle of 
mirthfiil revellers, which so frequently assembled at her lady- 
ship's residence, for she knew in the existing state of Ellen'* 
filings it would be but mockery, and she trusted the oblivious 
hand of time would eventually remove those difficulties. Under 
the soothing attention of her kind protectress. Miss Mowbray's 
health soon began to improve ; her form recovered4ts symmetry, 
her eyes some portion of their wonted brilliancy, 'and she could 
trip with a more elastic step along tlie garden tefrace, but still 
i^e shank from mingling in the society of strangei^. 

am not lonely, indeed I am not," she would reply fo 
' ILad)^ fiUeraley'a remonstrancesj if you knew how httppy I ilhi 
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when engaged in the ponuits I so love, you woaldndt wish me 
to seek the scenes of mirth I cannot sham in. The memc^ of 
the past will sometimes intrude,*' and tears shone amid the 
smile she endeavoured to force, ** nor could I wish to bahi^ it, 
for the picture must ever possess pleasing although melanisholy 
associations, which is hallowed by the semblance, howeyer 
unreal, of my lost, my sainted parents." 

*' And would you wish, my dear Ellen, were the power eVefi 
bestowed on you, to recall them frran their present purified 
state of being, again to become denizens in a world of corrup- 
tion and sorrow, once more to bear the sad heritage of alt of 
mortal birth?" 

*' Ah 1 no, dearest lady ; could I do so I were indeed selfish. 
I have so clear, so Tery distinct a conception of the ineffable 
peace of their beatified spirits, that I sometimes think it would 
be bliss to resign existence, yes ! to die a calm and holy 'deadi, 
could I know mine pure enough to join theirs in that * hl^ 
world,* where sorrowis but a name." 

** Do not talk so, Ellen ; you pain and grieye me by the ex- 
pression of such wishes ; they ill befit one so young, so gifted as 
yourself. I shall, I trust, yet witness the glow of mirth and 
health mantle on your cheek, and the light of happiness dance 
in your eye, although so long shadowed by care." 
. ** I sometimes think that time will never come ; it is so long> 
so very long since I was truly happy. Once I was gay and 
careless ; I thought of the present only, because, surrounded by 
'Wealth and luxury from my infaut days, sorrow was to me, aa 
an unknown word ; but there was a dark fbture in reSerr e» 
and that future has taught me many a bitter lesson, many & 
saddening truth." 

** Yet let us hope, dear Ellen, it has not been without its 
benefits ; remember what our immortal bard has said ; 
^ * Sweet are the uses of adTersitv, 

Which, like the toad, ugly and venomoufl. 
Yet wears a precious jewel in its head.' '* 

" And he was right, sweet lady, that mighty master^spkrii. 
Tes, it has taught me truths that will cling to me even unto 
deaths it has shown ipe the utter instability of all huoian thm^ 
fny own weakness and insufficiency; the vanity of eattikiy 
iiopes, the fleeting nature of mortal friendship, the falsehood «f 
some hearts, the angel-like attributes of onB, but<iibove aU, has 
it taught me to feel that there is a God to whom the weary 
dpirit never sue in vain, and who hath not lightly prottiaed io 
bo-a vofy present help in the time of trouble** " . u.v^ 
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" And this a^Be ta worth whole yeafs of triftl, my fiUtn > 
tretMi:|i:e the oonvi<;tion i« your inmost soul, ea«hriue it i& .your 
h^rt ei hearts, wad so shall you glide peacefully and holily 
through the wocld, unmoved either by its smiles oar frowns/' - 

Lady EUersly Arose, and imprinted a kiss on the marble brow 
of Cmen» and eren as she did so, she shuddered involuntarily, 
for although far removed from superstition, a presentiment, 
which had often- occurred to her, passed across her mind, that 
th9 faij girl ?Hras not doomed long to be numbered among eaitli's 
creatures ; she was so pure, so holy in every word and action, 
that it seemed almost sacrilege to confound her with sublunary 
things, yet as she beheld the soft glow steal over Ellen's cheek, 
]ier ladyship almost laughed at what she felt inclined to term 
her own ** absurdity.'* 

' The pummer waa now in its beauty, and Lady EUersly.de- 
^nnined to spend a portion of it at a beautiful villa she pes- 
4«ased near Bath, and Ellen with pleasure heard the plan 
proposed, little supposing, however, her health waa the 
indtt^ement for her kind protectress to Tiait it. Fairy Vale, 
(the name of the estate) having been the favorite residence -of 
^rd EUersly, the scene of their short-lived happiness, and of 
his death, it can scarcely excite wonder that its aasociations 
involved feelings and remembrances, of a nature the most trying 
to her ladyship ; and she could never bring herself to visit it 
withmit those melancholy recollections rebelling against her 
fortitude, in an exquisitely painful degree. To Fairy Vale, 
however, they went, accompanied by two or threo select friends 
whom Lady EUersly thought likely to amuse her young fav<Mrite^ 
and win her from the sad thoughts she too frequently indulgecU 
It was indeed a lovely place, a perfect paradise, and EII9& 
iuioied, as she wandered through the deep shade of its groves, 
that she could spend a life there in peace, nor sigh for the 
haunts of men. She was entering on scenes, of which her rich 
imagination had often dreamed, her poetic pen often pictured, 
but never before had they met her enraptured gaze ; the utmost 
Hwb^ of her country wanderings, had been amid the grounds 
aorrounding her father's villa at Brixton, for in him the hahito 
of business were so strongly implanted, that it seemed they 
were almost entwined with his existence; and absent from his 
^linting-house, the time wore heavily and wearily away, so 
ihat bis amiable wife and daughter, ever ready to sacrifioe theif 
tw»/ indinations to his, felt perfectly satisfied with the comfort 
of s^-hA¥itation which afforded the best facility for gvatifying^hia 
wishes. Thus waa Miaa. Mowbiay entering* aa it w«re, pn a 
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new world ; she now beheld in all their own beautiful reality, 
those lovely scenes for which her spirit had often panted ; the 
book of nature lay spread before her in its own gorgeous seem* 
ing, and her eye perused its pages and absorbed its beaeuiies, 
with all the ardour of an enthusiastic and romantic disposHton. 
She cared not for the fleeting yanities of the gay city ; her re- 
tiring nature induced her to shrink from the admiration which 
attended her wherever she went, even while unconscious that' 
she awakened such feelings; she felt she was observed, btrt 
knew not why, and she shrank from the keen gaze of die 
crowd, as the modest lily from the blighting northern blast. 

" I like it not, dear Lady Ellersly," she replied to her ladj^- 
ship's entreaties, that she would accompany herself and friends 
to tlie rooms ; 1 do not feel comfortable under the espionage 
of so many strangers, for I fancy every eye is bent on me with 
a peculiar expression, yet what it conveys I cannot define t' 
perhaps they think the unportioned dependant on your lady* 
ship's bounty, has small claim to mix on an equality with rank 
and wealth---but no, I will not entertain so ungenerous «nf 
idea." 

" That is right, my love, bid it avaunt, and think kindly of 
•11 as you are wont. I know the source of the observance you 
complain of; you have yet to learn it, and wear the laurels 
fEime would gladly wreathe around your pensive brow ; but, 
retain that blush, dear Ellen ; it looks so like the rose of health 
I fitin would see grace your cheek." 

But I may stay at home now ; only this once wUl I claim 
the boon?" 

" Well then, on those conditions, I consent. Alas ! it is 
with a heart ill calculated for joyance that I go forth; far 
rather could I stay and gaze on yon memento of perished hap» 
piness, although the memories it awakens are vain as they are 
sadly soothing," and her ladyship, as she kissed Ellen's cheek, 
raised her. tearful eyes to the portrait of Lord BUersly, which 
was suspended over the mantle-piece : she left the apartment, 
and Miss Mowbray stood long gazing on the manly and elegattt 
form, the original of which had early mingled with its kindred 
dust. 

*^ Dear Lady Elleraly," she softly sighed, *^ thine is iKf 
mockery of woe, but real widowhood of heart ; oh ! would that 
the destiny of one so good, so pure, had been more propitious.'* 
And the sympathizing girl wept over sorrows .which wew 
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(To be Continued.) 
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THE YOUNG BETROTHED. 



" l»D^'B9, yon evanoi love me' yet J" timidly said an interests 
ijig girl of fifteen, her voice quirering with the agitation of her 
yoimg heart, and her eye beaming an expression so soft, so 
tender, so con&ding, she seemed rather the creation of some 
beautiful faney, inwoven with the magio of a dream, than a 
piUpable, real being of the earth. *^ You oannot love me yet^ 
I am so young!" 

" And why not love yon? * So yonng!* Is aifectien con- 
fined to the blossom alone, while the bud is to be left untended^ 
nncared-for? Do not the tears of a mother's love dew the 
cheeks of her unconscious babe ? Why looks she not coldly on 
it:? Passing it to the arms of a stranger, regardless of its wants; 
unmindful of its comforts, why hears she not of its health or its 
sLckness, its growing strength or decaying weakness, with the • 
same callous, unmoved look ? Why bends ehe not over its 
cradle or its coihn, without a smile for the one, or a tear for the^ 
other ? And if questioned on her unnatural conduct, why.ex^ 
cUima she not i * It is so young V ** 

" But you do not feel for me the affection of a mother !" 

" True ; but affection is affection, in whatever relationship 
that affection is displayed. There is no difference in its nature, 
though the object be different. The same tenderness, the^same 
fondness, the same anxiety which characterize the mother's 
love, equally characterize that of the husband. Watches not 
the husband over the bed of his perhaps expiring wife, with an 
anxiety, -a sorrow, as deep, as intense, nay, far deeper, far in* 
tenser, than that of apparent over her offspring? How many 
soul-thrilling memories bind him to the pale form he gazes on I ' 
How many heart-rending associations rise in painful array be* 
fore him,, each planting a poignard in his breast ! Their early 
lovC' — their exchange of those silent tokens which drew cloeer 
the bonds that still unite them — their mutual pledge, afterward^ 
conseciiated and ratified by Heaven's sacred rite — ^their con- 



had died away, but which in their case had only melted and 
consolidated into the firmness of feelinff-^nd now in the midst 
of happiness so unmixed, to lose this fairest treasure I — Oh, 
Marian, think you there is not even more affection in the hns- 
bipd than in^he mother? and the early love of two betrothed 
ones ponthins the germ of this!*' And her hand folded in E4« 
ward's, as he spoke, responded with a gentle ^ press to argu« 
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ibents she conld not have confuted, if she wonM, and wohld not, 
if she conld. Nor let her be blamed by rigid prudishness, be- 
canse she shmnk not from his proffered kiss, and even ventured 
to return it ; for it was a guileless one— a holy seal Heaven 
stamped on its white tablet of lore ; and ere registered, it "was 
blessed! 

The stem discipline of prudence separated them. Edward's 
fether wished him to make a tour of the south ; and he was 
thus banished from the presence of her he loyed so ardently : 
and " the exile of love," as he was wont to call himself, often 
breathed an aspiration to the winds, or wafted a kiss across the 
wave, to his Marian. The heavy wings of existence now flapped 
dull^ by. Often would he wander through the sombre placid- 
ness of a southern eve, or, gliding in the noiseless gondola, f^el 
solitude too solitary : then, mid the gay and brilliant throng, 
where so many youthftil hearts beat high in the enjoyment and 
reciprocation of pleasures denied to him, he would feel yet mdtd 
lonely*— his eye would be for a moment dim — it might be, "h^ 
wept unseen; — then again through his darkened perspective 
would gleam a hope of happier days — ^his glance would light up 
with a fitftil brilliance — the " exile " would rejoin the happy, 
and seem to sihile. 

Five years had elapsed since the conversation we have intro- 
duced to our readers; and though he had addressed Mariaii 
several times, she had not acknowledged the receipt of one 
letter. *Tis true, he accounted for tWs by supposing some 
tnatemal prohibition deterred her from replying. Still it was 
strange that all-ingenious love had not devised some method 
for at least assuring him she was still his Marian. He had ever 
pursued the most honourable conduct towards her : all his com- 
nnmications had been inclosed to her mother; and if Marian 
had chosen, there could have been no indelicacy in an inquiry 
after his health — nay, such, however formal, would have beei^ 
better than blank silence. He resolved to revisit England. 

, Marian had pnierc d her nineteenth year, and was on the evfil 
|tf being brought out. An introductory party or two had beeli 
^IVen by the Hon. Mrs. De L'Ancy, her mother, to a fewBele6t 
ds; and they failed not to remark an air of ton in oxft 
^e, ere she had been initiated into all its arcana. On oiie 
fise occasions, the Dowager Lady Marcheline mentioned 
|ttriji[^[JC^g;^^<^» Captain Amesby," who had beCtt 




during a short trip she had taken; 
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w^e.on i)ie contiiieat. Accordingly a card of myitatm to. Uip 
next party -was forwarded to the Captain ; and on thp evening 
apjpoiiited, he was introduced by Lady Marcheline to i/^rjh 
X)e I^'Ancy — ^bnt particularly to Marian. His refined manners^ 
easy and yet brilliant. wit, his never-to-be-exhausted fund of 
adventure, amusing or pathetic ; but above all, his enthusiastic 
admiration of " her favorite, Petrarch and Goethe," rendered 
liim a valuable acquisition to Mrs. De L' Ancy : and who kiiows 
]iot that a mother's approving glance is the signal-flag for the 
surrender of the daughter's heart? Amesby hailed the signal 
with a smile, that seemed to compress within its smaU limi^ a 
whole Mahomedan paradise ; and with an elegant nonohuiance^ 
addressed his conversation to Marian, till her sparkling eyef 
appeared to swim in liquid delight. Yet often in the midst of 
«ome fascinating narration, he would pause, his countenancd 
would fall ; then, passing it off with a half smile, he would re^* 
fUme. Kor was this unobserved by Marian. In an under*ton# 
she bantered him about his lady^luve," whom he had left to 
wander and weep through the groves of some southern arcadia. 
But he answered with a forced indifference, that, while it prQj^ 
vented further allusion, failed to satisfy the observant Marian. - 

Why did she wish to fathom the depth of Amesby'a soull 
What was it to her, if he had left a harem of houris, to staray 
through their groves, and mingle their tears with the crystal 
strewiets ? Could it be, that Marian had forgotten the absextt 
Bdward ? Could it be, she loved Amesby ? 

The Captain now became almost an inmate of the Hon. Mrs.- 
Be L'Ancy's town residence. Every evening he passed ia 
Marian's society — either her attendant to the opera, or standing 
over her while she was running through some lively rondo, oi 
harrying into the entrancing compositions of Weber ; or singing 
some simple melody so sweetly, that new beauties breathed isk 
every word, and vibrated to the heart of absorbed Amesby. 

His sanguine anticipations already assured him he was tha- 
fayored suitor for the heart, hand, and fortune of faithless 
Marian^ An approaching ball afforded him another theatre for 
speculation; and imagination might paint him dropping isto 
the jelysium of slumber, while plotting some firesh design 
attack on her too-easil^r surrendering heart. The evening of 
the ball arrived. Captain Amesby called for Marian, and Mrsa 
Pe L'Ancy, and of course secured the hand of the former foo 
Ihe &cat set. And as they traced the dizzing mazes of ih» 
datoe, tnany an involuntary tribute to her . beauty and hia 
teace^ilness, burst from the Ups of an admiring p:ov^^ . w i 
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^ Betnmitig from the ball, Ammhy requested an infetYiisw^r^' 
bw ^ chaming Marian,*' the folloirlng day^. Of course she tej^ 
fased ; but there was such an evident ** Yes disguised undtef 
her " No !" that he persevered till this identical ** No !'* threW' 
off its mask, and discovered itself the very columbine of hit^ 
heart. And never did harlequin so gracefully receive one, of 
§eem so happy. 

Maternal curiosity will be pardoned if, on the announcemettf 
oC Captain Amesby, and the light tripping of Marian to receive 
him» Mrs. De L'Ancy applied the external orifice of h^r auda^ 
tory organ to the somewhat less complicated orifice of 
key-hole : — ^not that her audatory organs alone were called inftf 
requisition ; for ever and anon she resorted to the demonstratki^ 
oatU, and her optical faculties were further assisted by a pair 
of orystal pebbles, and a gold-mounted eyeglass. We would 
not have opened the door, and discovered the venerable lady;'' 
wm it not to account for the very sudden intrusion of that htaj^ 
Ctt the scene passing within. 

After the Captain had seated himftelf near Marian; and'takeif 
ber unresisting hand, he forthwith procecfded to pour into-her 
eae some of those melted diamonds (in the shape of compli^ 
mants), which perhaps Cleopatra sighed for, instead of liqtlfflized 
stones : and these peariy thoughts were kept so ** entte neni»,*^ 



aadatoxy nerve were totally incapable of catching any thmjg 
except a stray sigh from Marian, or an impassioned exclamatSon 
from the Captain. Soon he rose from his seat, and kneeling 
to the empress of his heart, vowed the eternal and the infinite 
most prodigiously, and ' in such rhetorical* rhapsodies thieit ii 
might have been questioned, whether the fire of Demosthenes,- 
or the sober eloquence of Cicero, were not equally infdaed into 
the kneeling Amesby. And what can woman do, when man*' 
hood- kneels ? So thought Marian ; and as he kissed her hand 
for the nine hundred and ninety-ninth time, and wast just about 
making up the thousand, she whispered something about het 
nBTther, whi<A whisper was audible to the beforementione^: 
organs of Mia. De L'Ancy, who forthwith opened the door,' anA 
drdpped in quite accidentally for a volume ot^-^hat, neither 
Captain, Marian, nor herself, could divine. But this Int^nriip^' 
tion waff not to be allowed to entirely break the chain, of jt^e 
Caiptain^s proceedings. He led Maridn to her mother, --tiid 
with » fionri^ of figaares sued for her approval of her datt|^ter*4- 
ahoioe, and solicited the exuberance of her miteniid bl6«9iil^' 
over tkfiir anticipated imion," &c, &c Now Uiia was pteoiaielj^' 




strainings of Mrs. De L'An^^V 
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the point 9i which Mr^. I>e L' Aacy wiahed to sxtWe^ imd ihe 

not long thexQforQ in completing the apparent happi&eds 
Ame&by ; but his eye again dimned. Strange this, at the rmf 
n^onient of consnmmation l He roused— led Marian to a'chairv 
and took her hand. A pause ensued. The old lady attribttted 
it to his excess oi feeling, and was about to withdraw ; im 
waved his hand, and she remained. Mrs. De L'Ancy vatf 
rjght in her conjecture. It wae excess of feeling; so struggling 
was his emotion, he could scaxce find language, or power of 
utterance. A he«.Ty sigh broke upon the silence. Marian !** 
at length he exclaimed, " you know ho<w I have loved you; 
how long I have thus loved, you probably know not. It is now 
spme time since I had the happiness of first b^ng introduced to 
you, and you may have forgotten it — it was but a trifling eirw 
cun^stance \** — With his handkerchief he hurriedly brushed away, 
a tear, and proceeded* " Since then, I have visited the cQn** 
ti^^nt, and mixed in its motley society ; still did I love, youf 
No beauty, no charms, excelled, nay — even equalled ycamu 
The tjnsel o£ foreign elegance was disregarded-— ^ sometime, 
loaUied — ^when placed in contrast with the ever-fresh poctrait. 
of memory, :where I again gazed on her whose features were m 
impressed on my heart, that absence could not efface thnnu 
'^hen I "^os again introduced to you, it was the same bud,- taut' 
opened into blossom ! You were still Marian, and Bdwankr 
stUl loved you!'*' — Marian shrieked convulsively, and Sankr 
a^pst senseless into his arms. " Not hearing from you once- 
during my five years* absence, I determined to visit £ngland ;* 
and retained my travelling name of Amesby, (under which I 
w^s introduced to Lady M^-rcheline), that I might see you at' 
first incognito^ and ascertain if the bark, to which I had in*- 
trusted the dearest hopes of life, had indeed wrecked, and left" 
me hopeless — desolate I Before seeing you, I purchased a Cap.* - 
taincy, resolving, were you still true, to resign the commission, 
apd share my fortune with you; or had you, as I feared, .for«> 
gotten me, to enter foreign service, and leave England for evexv' 
Hy fears are realized ! Marian, I cannot accept your hand asi 
Captain Amesby, and I will not as £dward I But I intrude ou :< 
your patience. Marian, farewell T* He left. Marian was sob%' 
bang violently. ' ' 

... * . * * . • . ■ * * *• •■ 
i Trtie Udy of the Hon. Vincent Orford was alone, in iet dxaiw** 
ing^room. She appeared unwell: her head was ^eiishidnadionr'' 
tl^e sofa ; and her fevered eye contrasted hoiridly withiier pal^^ 
che^* Had she been weeping i " Why comes lie jmI I Whetr 
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is Vincent ?" feebly inquired the inyalid ; but there was no one 
to answer, and her head drooped again, pained by the effort 
Quarter after quarter struck, and then rolled gloomily away; 
and she still lay on her lonely couch. It was now two hours 
past midnight: — ^presently, a step was heard— then another — ^and 
■ they were unsteady — ^it was not Vincent's usual step ! He was 
returned from his midnight debauch, in a state unfit for the 
kitchen — ^far less for the bed of his sick wife. Yes ! she was 
sick. She had given untimely birth to a lovely but weak girL 
She named it not Marian ! that name was embittered by too 
.many sorrows ! It was called Emma ; and Emma was wither- 
ing, like her parent-stem. They might repose in one cofiin ! 
And Vincent ! — she could not retire to him. She prefered re- 
maining there in solilafy qniet; Her dumber was not deepl 
the least noise disturbed her. At dawn, she rose, and walkuig 
feebly to the window, sat at- the open casement. A paper at- 
tracted her attention. The subject of death was present to her 
mind. She paused over the deaths. The name of Amedby 
caught her eye. She eagerly read. Captain Amesby, late of 
the 7th Fusiliers, died of a lingering consumption, at Malta, 
on the I3th inst." She gave one shriek, and fell. When the 
domestics entered, she had ceased to weep ! She was no more I 
Ortord was roused from his stupor-^^he staggered into the room, 
and hiccuped something over her lifeless remains ; while, peace-* 
fttl now, and happy, slumbered Thb Youko Betbotheo*. > 



On hearing a Child Repeat a Hymn, 

Sweet is the sound from guileless lips 

Of holy love and grace on high ; 
Of a Redeemer's sacrifice. 

One who for men vouchsafed to die. 

Dear infant, may the pious strain 

Wake in thy breast the gladdening thought, 

That he, who sinners died to save, 
Their pardon with his blood has bought. 

MOTLBT. 
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^* Oh 1 that the desert were my dweUIng place, 
With one fair spirit for my mhiister, 
That I might all forget the human race. 
And hating no one, love hut only her ! 
Ye elements ! — ^in whose ennobling stir 
I feel myself exalted. Can ye not 
' Accord one such a bein^ 1 Iio I err 
In deeming such inhabit many a spot, 

Though with them to converse can rarely be our lot Byuon. 

It was one of those sweet and calm summer erenings which 
seem almost too bright and pure for earth, infusing into young 
spirits a portion of its beauty and sublimity ; when the legend- 
ary tale startles not the sense, but harmonizes with its passing 
dreams, and the wild improbable fiction, listened to amid the 
solemn stillness, and magtcfd beau^ of nature, appears almost 
truth. It was in such a frame of mmd as I have been describ- 
ing, and on such a night, when 

All was BO still, so soft, in earth and air. 

You scarce would start to meet a spirit there,** 

^t t wandered forth with a young and intelligent Persian, 
with whom I wfts t^en residing. He pointed out to me with 
enthusiasm the rich tints that illumined the sky, the thousand 
flowers that covered the earth ; he made me pause to listen to 
Uie low sweet songs of the many-coloured birds that flew around 
us ; he showed me through the green trees, far-off glimpses of 
his gorgeous and beautiful city ; he was proud of her, and he 
well might be. At length we seated ourselves by the borders 
of a silvery lake, and as we looked down upon the fleecy clouds 
and the sinking sun that lay mirrored in the waters at our feet, 
Azim began to speak of heaven as it had been pictured to him ; 
peopled with all that exquisite and voluptuous fancy could de- 
pict or conceive. Flowers that fade not ; Peris with eyes like 
the midnight stars, and voices like air-harps; all the lovely 
things of earth here rendered imperishable, and enduring for 
ever; open to the true believer only. But catching the in- 
credulous, and half melancholy smile with which I listened to 
this rhapsody, he paused suddenly. 

" To you, all this is then but a vain dream," he said. 

I did not reply, for the creed of the young idolater harmonized 
80 well with the increasing stillness of the hour, that I longed. 

6 X 
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for him to again. The sun had by this time idiolly dis- 
appeared, and its last lingering rays of glory {^i upon the lake 
like a sheet of gold ; Azim turned suddenly to me and offered to 
tell me the legend of one, who like myself, had not believed in 
the existence of the iPerifl. I shall not attem^ to deseribe the 
rich gluwing language, or the impassioned ei!tilusiasm> with 
which he related the following tradition of the 



M3rron was a young Greek ; *he professed Ghrtstianity -as it was 
then £rst .introduced. He broke the idol before which «his fore- 
fathers had knelt, scoffed at the Persian's creed, and remon- 
strated with them on the folly, and impiety, of neglecting the 
great Ooeator of all 'things and worsfaippmg an element, -the 
creation of His divine power. But in d^ance of 'Jiis ^betozic 
the red fire continued to bum and glow in their temples, and 
the Penifuis still did homage io it. The youi^ jQ^k, disap- 
pointed in his olrject .af diffusing through other lands ihe ffaeams 
of that light which was beginning to damn in hi8\own, dumned 
&11 Siadety, /and ia the stillness of solitude oommnned witii /the 
depths of his own spirit. Myron was then in the prime jof maiily 
beauty; his form was tall.and maje&tic, a profusion >af short dark 
curls clustraed around his high intellectual brow, the stem 
proud glance of hia flashing eyes was tempered by the long 
dark lashes which swept his chedc, and imparted a softnesa to 
his otherwise haughty but expressive countenance. 

The Peris, who keep a constant vigil over all the earUi, had 
long noticed this scornful unbeliever, and burned to number so 
vigorous, and powerful a mind among the train of their wor- 
shippers. The very diflicuHy of the task rendered them but 
the more anxious for its accomplishment. It is one of the in- 
firmities of human nature, and it appears in this instance of 
divine nature also, to long most eagerly for those things which 
are most unattainable, as if the very fact of a things' being 
within our reach lessened, or destroyed its value. Meanwhile 
Myron, unconscious of the myriads of bright eyes that kept 
watch over him, continued to pursue his solitary walks and 
meditations; entering into controversy with the first Persian 
sages of the age, and always succeeding in charming by his 
eloquence even while he failed to convince by his reasoning. 

The Peris at length became weary of waiting for the things 
of earth to work the conversion of the unbelieving Greek,. and 
held council in Paradise on the best means of rescuing him 
&om error, and reclaiming him to themselves. Myron was 



Loves of the Peris I 




JuxQAfn ito Ike <inft0ee«fii]4e to^e mere jjl^aaiofw. of .ib^MrmB, 
ABd many a $pdll wh8 .proposed and r^cte^ as uot bouig qf 
sufficient power to bind him. At length one of the Fori^ 
stepped fiQm ^idst her bright band of sisters, and bowing .^tc- 
ibre the throve until the ^ken curls .of her goldeii fiWQp^t 
.tl^ ground, begged to be hea«d- 

I" I will undertake this task," she s^id, suffer ime to.descend 
tor earth for a season, and if I fail in bringing this proud Greek 
to prostrate himself before our altars, to believe ^nd exult in oux 
existence, then on my return do Tjvith me as thou wilt." 

" And what magic will ^ou make use of to effect this change ?" 
4ksked one of her sister spirits doubtfully. 

The gem-like eyes of the Peri glittered with the coxiscious- 
ness of her heayenly and perfect beauty, as she turned to oi>e 
of the mirrors which hung Around the council hall, and broke 
^into A loud musical laugh. 

The spiritual coimcil pondered long on the strange prqject 
.thus suddenly proposed to them, but ended by giving ihetr full 
consent to the trial being made. They settled that the name 
:by which the wanderer might be known on £arth should be 
loli, and presenting her with a small golden hai;p, the chords c^f 
which wore composed of the united hair of the sister^band, wished 
her every success in her mission and dismissed her ixom Paradise. 
The echo of their parting hymn fell sweetly on the ears of the 
^adventurous Peri as she swept her downward flight to earth. 



FAREWELL HYMN OP THE PERIS. 

Farewell to thee loll t 
A long and fond farewell I 
Thou art gpiag to the ereen isle, 

where cold nearts dwell. 
But for thee there is yet a land of love, 
Dweller on earth thy home is above 1 

We'll remember thee loll. 
When the nishtly choir is rin^g, 
We'll listen for thy silvery voice 



Be that green spot for ever blest 

Return to us, loli ! 
But return as pure as now ; 
Let not the heavy stain of eurth 

Cling to thy brow ! 
The voice of our prayi rs at eve shall come. 
And woo thee to thy lar-<^home. 



Language is inadequate tp convey the slightest. idea of ^li. 
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n6 was VeavAlfM tts % dyeam ! for glimpses of soiek kre:i«f9»* 
litt^fls tMt' vA only in our sleep. Earth holds tb^m nol^-«iiff 
conceals her iiiiiiisteriDg spirits from ottr eyes> et^ wfiite>?iee 
feel their oool breath upon our brows ; and heaveft is tdo'&r 
removed fbr our observation. We picture them ta our fimoip^ 
we loye the ideal being which *we hare created, but the iofaira 
is never realized; it hannts, it clings to us, contrasting iffelf 
with the cold realities of life, and rendering the heart a bintik/ 
a void capable of being filled by the imagination only. : M 

Uyron had oft indulged in such visions, as every young mintt 
will do, more or less according to the predisposing infltrenizeft* 
He had formed in his heart a being he could love— ^fted tier 
with beauty and soul — ^breathed into her with the breath ot^lm 
oivn high thoughts and feelings', until she had become paft itf 
hisiself. A Peri descended from heaven, and realized *th^ 
i4Aon of the dreamer. Myron asked not whence she basiie,''os 
eif what eomitry she was, contented to meet, to converse with 
Ker his wild solitary haunts, to listen to the music of 
voice, and watch the witching smile on her bright countenance^ 
he yielded himself up unresistingly to the spell of beauty, and 
the Peri exulted in her easy triumph. 

But although some time had elapsed since her descent to 
earth, she yet lingered on irresolute and unwilling to break up 
the intercourse which had become so delightful to her. It 
might be that something of the devotedness aiid power of a 
human passion had infused itself into her heart, that the deep 
affection of Myron was not altogether unfelt or unretumed by 
her who had excited it. Be this as it may, the youtig Greek 
yet knelt at the altars of Christianity ; yet laboured, and strug- 
gled, and prayed, fpr the spread of its spirit over the whole 
world ; and loli had found other themes to converse on than 
the errors of his creed. 

One night as they wandered together by the borders of the 
lake, Myron pointed out to her the columns of flame which rose 
up to the dark sky from the altars of the Fire-worshippers. 

" If thou art a Persian," he said, almost bitterly, ** thou 
darest not gaze on yon red light, and not fall prostrate on the 
ground." 

The Peri turned instantly towards it, and the reflection fell 
091' her pure angelic face, but she moved not. ^ 
- T6 P»tin f" shouted the Greek ezultingiy, as he prdssed^a 
burning kiss on her brow ; " Thou art mine then — mine oj^n 
in lieart and spirit 1*' 



The Peri shrank from the 



caresses of her earthly, iemet^ and 
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i^)ok6id- eba<>iired the stmdiine of her eeunteain^e^. **Ul Im^w 
mot~U> yosder flame," she said, eTaaively, ** may it be be- 
etmae I worship not, but am among the w^»rehipped 
tt:?* I* may," replied the Greek, Tehemently, 9M he knelt at hef 
l^et, : abd clawed her hands in his; "and who would nol 
hftsten to pay taeir vows — to adore at such a shrine !" 
1 .Now waa the decisiye moment. Now, when lost in a der 
liriimi of paaaiionate Ioto, she might have moulded the heart o£ 
Myron to her wishes. But the Peri suffered it to pass away^ 
ghfi conidd not bear to awake him from a dream so exquisite. 
Qbim when she had attempted to shake his belief in that faith 
lA.wiBch he trusted, and to which he clung as to an everlasting 
Eoek of strength, though she spoke with such -winning accrats, 
luoh a witehuog smile, he had turned coldly and sternly away^ 
Ml that moment, the early tales of his boyhood had .flashe4 
across the mind of the Greek, and the echo of that traditional^ 
ibng, wiUi which they had soothed him into slumber when a 
child in his own beloved Greece, came over him like the memory, 
dceam. 

J. THE LAMKE.* 

,1 : They eome in their beauty, mortal beware 1 

Flee away — flee away from that dangerous smile ; 

' A deep, a dark meaning lies shadowing there, 

Good spirits watch over and save from ttie snare, ^ 

i From the LamicB's spell 

May they guard thee well, i 

^ Who lure hut to heguUe. 

Beware of their voice tho* sweet it be, 
And hreathii^ of love and j oy ; 
Fly far from its melting witcnery. 
Turn not, tho' it haunt thee ceasidessly : 
For the Lamice sing 
As their spells they fling. 
Which mortallife destroy. 

Away, for thy safety is only in flight, 
^ But one glance on that beautiful face win undo thee ; 

Will haunt thy existence by day and by night, 
n In a semblance of heavenly pureness and Ught. 

Oh I wake from thy dream t 
They are not what they seem. 
To their darksome abodes would the LamicB lure thee 1 1 

These superstitious remembrances were however soon dis* 
miHed firom his ideas, and loli strove to banish the train of 

^' ^ Tlie LamlA are supposed to hp spectres, who under the form 'oi 
^eautifiil and graceful women, attracted young men to devour them.^ 
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teeUng ^Uch Jitid rte<9 to them. Myrotf soson b^gtol to 

speak of returning to his native land, hut always nftd-et -te fWf 
conviction that she would accomjJa'ny him: he '^ouW then iil- 
Croduce her to his mother, his mild j^entle mother, and as" he 
dwelt on the concentrated happiness of a home endeared by hef 
presence, and a religion in which they might become feUbW 
worshippers, the Peri woi>ld turn aside to eonceai the tears tl&at 
even angels sometimes weep. Sadly wOuTd she' recail to thind 
her own bright bower iU' PAta'diise, and the pure sister-bAn>di^h^ 
k>"^cd her so well, jind were even now looking 6ut for her 
Commg. Sometimes she would kneel in aftony Of Sjpirif, bythie 
lone sea-shore, or in the trackless woods; and lift XLp her voice in- 
supplication and prayer. 

" Surely," she w6uld exclaim, " ail thi^ has been fore-fcAown, 
fore-do^imed. Thou didst not believe, oh ! great spirit f tW i 
could become a dweller upoA earth, ^thoxit partaking of it§ 
sympathies ? 'I'hat I could associate with sttch excellence wit(R* 
out being irresistably led to love, to imbibe it, to adore its' spiyit. 
If this be a sin forgive it I beseech thee. Sacrifice mtf noC tltf 
thy justice, but look on me with mercy ! Pure sisters, judge 
me not too harshly, because I have fallen from my high place, 
and yielded to the powef of a temp<tl?!iott, whteh secure in our 
far-off homes we smiled at itt pity a'nd' derision, but rather plead 
for, and pity ,the lost one !" 

In such lamentations rfie sought in the absence of Myron to 
tranquillize her mind ; in his presence she had no fears, no mis- 
givings, for what was even the bliss she had forfeited, compared 
with such devoted such' unchanging affection. 

loli had long lain aside and forgotten her magic Harp which 
the Peris had given her when ^e quitted them ; but one even- 
ing, being alone and in a melancholy mood, she took it up and 
began to sweep her white hand over the strings. But as she 
awoke its sounds, she started suddenly back in fearful wonder- 
ment, for the voice of 6. sister Peri spoke in every chord, and 
uniting into one strain of exquisite melody,- called on her to 
return to them. At first they uised persuasions only, conjuring 
her by every holy and blest remembrance^ by the memory of 
^eil sisterly love, by the purity of her spiritual nature, to re- 
^fej but gradually the strain became one of command, and 
^^Klfe of eternal punishment if she tfiirrietf fotfger oA heSr lAis- 
f^tt^ heeded not the waifnin^ voice ilNtff «ent, mingled' ^kfi 
^biU.>rith a frantic gesture flung the charmed inetrument 
Hnk^r, an^ it ^fell into the sea, but the echo of He laot 
IVy^'Kll murmuring on her ears. 
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T&At xii^t when Myron spoke to Hes of kis mother, and of 
that fwr city to wHich they should aoon be journeying, he was' 
8tan?U«d by the expression of agony depicted on the features of 
loli; features which he had" seldom' before seen niiilkimined by 
» smile, and strangely did the shade of earthly care contrast 
-with ^e brightness and purity of that transparent brow. 

" loli^" said the' young Greek, tenderly, '* what has caused 
this change ? f hou hast surely no griefs which Myron may not 
share, or tr^ to soothe awa<y ! 

The- Pen shrank from his touch, and; shook forward the pro- 
fusion of her radiant curlsj until' like a veil they almost concealed 
her from his sight, but she did not reply. She however, was 
the first to break the long silence that ensued. 

" Myron,**^ she said, ** there has already been too long a 
mystery between us ; it is Ml time that you knew me as I am, 
or as I was ere the passions of tliis world! became mingled with 
my spiritual nature." 

She flung' back her luxuriant hair, and standing erect in her 
pure and angel-like beauty continued to speak, while eve^y 
word and action flashed convictioHr on hev jMi^., iw' ^ 
My home is in Paradise, I aon one of thie' rkiM'ifmiml'i^tm 
scornest to- worship^ and whose rery existence thou dost not 
beticnre in 

Involuntarily the young Greek sank uptm his knees and 
llowedf d«wn before her. But the exoltaUuu which thrilled 
through the heart of loVi was transient, tor rising suddenly, as 
if aslUved of the momefitary weakness lie had been betrayed 
into^ he was departing from her presence, wbeR that tQis»,, 
whose gentle accents he had so long Hm'cM on with ddp^tit 
arretted his steps. 

" Whither wouldest thou go-?" demanded the Peri. 

** To the uttermost parts of the earth, so that I escape f^om 
this temptation, while yet i have power to fly." 

'* Are the vows pledged on earth, then, so easily broken?" 
asked loli, with a witching but melauf holy smile. " Is this to 
be the finait termimition of all the joyous hours we have spent to- 
gether ? Must we who have loved sa long, so purely^ so pas- 
^ooately, part thus and for ever ?" 

Fe» ev&tV* repeated Myron, but he avertedthis eyes from 
the beacatifol face of the Peri. , ** Our spheres are indeed widely 
diiereut, and the sooner that each enters their opposite course, 
tl^ lif^hter will be the dreadful trial of separation. loIi, I 
confess it to be a trial, a temptation that shakes the j^irit^of 
my £ulk ta its vefy centre, but uproots it vot. .^I^v£l|lfi^: ,,^e- 
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A LBOBNS OF/THB PBRI8. 

ti|mirtf^..thiM bngitt bowen-^fosgat te^ Iandi bdit&D^iinid 
esi&r Ub^t i*' As lie spoke, tbe miyesty -whkh h^Ld ^aaosi afwbdfi 
him, faded- firom tb* couDtenanco of the Peri, and dSiBgingJicttj 
whiff adns around him, she again presented his departure. 

Myron," she said, " you haye told me that the maidens of 
•Greece, when their affections are once given, change not, but 
are content to yield up life itself rather than that love which 
has become a part of their existence. Shall I, who am of 
heaven, love less devotedly than these daughters of esurth. 
Myron, thou dost not yet know me, if thou thinkest this can be. 
No — ^from this moment I dare the wrath of the Peris, I con- 
sent to forfeit my place in Paradise, but not to lose thee, my 
earthly love !" 

The young Greek strained her to his bosom, with feelings 
which were too deep for words, and as he gazed on the pure 
angelic beauty of her who clung so trustingly to him, a thousand 
wild thoughts and plans whirled through his dizzy brain. 

" loli," he said at length, " my beloved, my own loli ! selfish 
indeed would be my passions if I could for a moment dream of 
accepting this generous self-sacrifice. No I if there must be a 
victim let the doom fall on me, for having dared to lift up my 
thoughts to one so much above me, for having cast a shade on 
thy bright existence, which, but ibr me would have been all 
sunshine." 

Myron," whispered the Peri, raising her beautiful eyes 
pleadingly to him, " there need be no victim. Bow night and 
morning, in heart and spirit before our altars, for the space of 
twelve moons, and we are both blest." Long did she continue 
to speak, and the witching melody of her words fell only on the 
ears for which they were breathed, until the Greek was won, 
and sealed her victory on her brow and cheek. 

That night the Peri returned in triumph to Paradise. The 
prize was won ! and her sisters welcomed back, with smiles 
and rejoicing, her, whom they had so long mourned as among 
the lost. 

The following day, how much were the Persians astonished, 
to see the haughty Greek prostrate himself before their altars, 
mingle in their worship with wild and delirious zeal. 
V did his gentle mother lift up her voice in a far-off land 
mm over her apostate chil^ ; he continued his unceasing 
mn until Uie appointed time had expired, and then the 
xmmoned him away to receive his promised reward in 



the jrooAg Persian's tale ; and when I remem- 
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aiidv^baiffilessy ithou^h ies8 beanti^l^ I scoffed ^ot kt '-thit iw.^ 
pvtAii^DUB toron and ^delusions of the Fire-wbtsliippei*. ' > 



A SONG. 



Thine eyes are glancing brightly, 

Yet saddened all the while, love ! 
Thy bosom heares, but lightly ; 

Thou weepest -with a smile, love ! v 

I've seen thee look such sweetness, . - ' 

*Twas heaven to be near, love ! 
I've marked thy pleasure's fleetness, ; 

And caught thy jewel-tear, love ! ^ ' 

But now a mingled feeling • 

Seems melting on thy brow, love ! , , 

*Tis joy o'er sorrow stealing ; . ■ , 

The cloud — ^but with its bow, love \^ 

The beauty of a flower, ; ; [ 

The sharpness of its thorn, love ! * \ ' ; 

Like sunbeams through a shower. 

That gloom, while they adorn, love ! ''^ 

'Tis pleasing, though of sorrow ! i / ; 

Tis painful, yet divine, love 1 , » 

And even grief can borrow . ' * 

A charm from such as thine, love ! * v 

T. S. Everett. ' , 
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MISS ALEXANDRIA FARFETCH. 



Miss Alexandria Fabfetch had been in her youth a comely 
sort of lass, one capable of gaming many admirers, and had sbe 
been disposed, many lovers. She lived on year after year, he^ 
holding scores of handsome mien, with handsome {ortanQS^ 
kneeling at her feet, and Towiug to her eternal fidelity; but 
this inimitable lady gazed triumphantly upon them aU, and 
always took time to consider what she termed weli, ere she 
entered into a state upon which her happiness relied. Yeara 
rolled away in rapid succession, and -as %ime invariably destroys 
beauty, plucks the bloom fh>m the sweetest flower,* and not nn* 
frequently plants a thorn in its place ; it behoved her to take a 
more comprehensive view respecting her present dormant con* 
dition, ere too late. She began to think of the future, the time 
when she should need the doting husband. She began also, 
for the first time, to speak of children as blessings, inasmuch as 
they greatly contributed to the happiness of their parents. 

After she had been no less than five years pondering upon 
that somewhat solemn word, matrimony, she came to the impor- 
tant determination that she wouid become a wife, p«ovided she 
could meet with a gentleman in accordance with her views, to 
marry her under certain stipulatioBS. Now at this time Miss 
Farfetch was what the cockneys would denominate, no 
chicken," but as she was in receipt of a certain large sum of 
money annually, she was even at this remote period, a lady not 
to be overlooked, and there were many souls in aims and 
eager for the fray." She daily took her accustomed walk and 
eyed ever^ young man who passed, with a peculiarity that to 
any intelligent mind would have been " conviction doubly 
sure," as to the intention and desire of the lady. Evidently 
she wanted what she ought to have taken years af^, a husband. 
She had walked morning after morning, and ridden afternoon 
after afternoon, suceessively, fi>r upwards of twelvemonths, 
■ through all the principal streets in the metropolis, and found 
herseu still in a state of " single blessedness," without the hope 
of ever alterring her condition. In vain did she sit on a 
summer evening at the front window with a book in one hand, 
and her head reclining upon the other, inhaling the fresh air, 
and ever and anon, casting a birds-eye glance at every passer 
by, without meeting any better fate ; and she at last began to 
despair of ever being made a wife. She had no time to diliy- 




daily ibout now. A peculiar:i^ eensa^ion caUie over her, she' 
must, she would be married I But how to get a husband she 
knew not. She looked upon her servattt " John," but no — ^her 
pilde forbade it ; she could never behold her friendis again if 
sh^ BO degraded heneif. She upbraided her own stispidity itf 
iregleotitig the many golden opportunities winch she had had/ 
almost shed tears- at the " thought of other days ;** and! 
diDrhig her embavraased state of mind, she opened a Inrge book 
oovered with aheep-skin, or it might have been calves^^cin^ 
^ Upon which was printed in laYge gold letters, " Family Bibte." 
Unfortunately, the part she had opened made- her acquainted 
with the yea*, hour, day, even the minute of her birth. Gould 
i* be' possible! She was two years older than- she renllp 
imagined. Although she nerer acknowledged herself to b^ 
wtote than twenty-eight, she found by the holy register that sh^- 
luad passed her fortieth* year. She ran to the mirror, and dia- 
Otfrered' age had taken some little notice of her, btit she never- 
theless imagined that she still retained some attributes to elaini 
attention. Again she took her accustomed seat at the window, 
reading the hist new novel ; a gentleman passed, her eyes were 
«ffthe book on the instant — ^he looked up and bowed ! Cduld 
it be possible ? he looked up again, amd lo ! thek eyes-mel^ 
the hidy bhished and retired fi'om the window, with tixe Mt 
eDn^v>ietion, that she had made an indelible impressions upon his 
faeirt. " Thank God r" she exclaimed, " I am at last noticed."' 
A double knock was heard at the door — who could it be*? tetiA 
before she had time to soliloquize upon the sound of the- 
knoeker, th*e servaint ushered in the unknown gentleman. They 
WWe both stupified, they knew not what to do or saiy, it watf 
confusion worse confounded. The gentleman after a shoft 
I^Qse broke the ice, and began with a degree of eenfi^nce 
wholly ufnparaWeled. 

** I trtist madam," said he, " you will pardon the* liberty I 
bttte^ taken in making bold to claim m acquaintai^ce in sa 
singuktr k manner." And here he paused— pulled out of hi» 
breast pocket a white haukerchief and applied it te^ his nose. 

By tiim time the lady had partly recovered from her sttfpor, 
Md beigged the gentleman would be more explicit, b» ha Itta- 
guage was perfectly incomprehensible. 

' " 1 have lately, madam," proceeded the gentleman, with 
tdars ia his eyes, had occasion, often to pass- your house, aoul 
having ol^ssirved ydu frequently at the window, and yow beattty 
having cnaned! a- sensaifion in- my breast, I was resolved oxt 
kudwisg^ my dooo. I have three successive sights sttdain, 




MISS ALEXAXMI^.F^BFBTCB. 



dmml Uiai you were a q^tter. Would to h^vm tt^ttiM 

4teain may realized r * ^ . . r, ^. 

Hia tenderness was too mucli £or Miss Farfetoh,, 4>h0'Vaii 
&inting» and ]xad it not been for tlie sagacity of the go^llginani 
would liaye fallen on the floor, and done considerajble daiBfi^ 
to her somewhat portly person. The gentleman rang th^ 
the servants ran up and found them as the newspapera- wiml4 
■ay, in an " interesting position." Water was 'OfikUed for-:^ 
the gentleman and instantly brought, and through tii'e medium 
of a second christening she began fast to recover. During the 
process of damping her ** marble brow," the gentleman im- 

Sressed upon her maiden cheeks various soft kisses, which the 
idy was not altogether unconscious of. After she had suf- 
ficiently recovered, the gentleman very, tenderly enquired if she 
felt better, " Perhaps the fresh air," said he, " would be of 
service to you Will you allow me to accompany you vound 
the garden 7 the evening is most fine, and the salubrious breeze 
will greatly tend to call up your usual bloom." 

The lady could iiot resist the temptation, she knew, oot who 
the gentleman was, but his manners, combined with his fstmtle- 
manly appearance, were amply sufficient to prove him to be a 
man of honour, a man of integrity, and one that would not 
deviate from the path of virtue. They walked round th^ gar- 
den — they talked of love. They walked beyond the garden — 
they talked of matrimony ; and it was late ere they returned. 
They supped together and alone ! The hours passed away in 
rapid stk^ceesion, and it was after midnight ere the thou^t of 
quitting entered the gentleman's head. At last he looked at his 
chronometer, and thought it time to depart. The lady rang 
the bell for John to get the carriage ready, the gentleman would 
not consent to it, a coach would do; a coach was sent for. 
The lady saw him down to the street-door, a sweet " Farewell" 
issued nrom her lips, and (we have it from the authority Qf the 
servants) the sound of a kiss was distinctly heard throughout the 
house. His last words were, I shall see you love to-mortow," 
and away rattled the coach. 

The lady retired to rest pondering upon his last weAH-with 
the full conviction that ere long she sheuld have« pftttner in 
her hopes and cares. 

*,-*• * *• ♦ % 

A week had scarcely elapsed firom the above 'period, tefore 
the following paragraph appeared in the newspaperii,! which 
created a sensation throughout the town wholly unparalleted. 
, <'4;apWixL Brindle )ua led U) tj^ Hyntfi^neal altftiv Jkbia idvely 
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. idl'hket^mtits Alexandria Farfetcli, f 
property, both real and personal. The iialitcn'^pijjyfetf 
Wi*fen wholly from attachment on the part of the 
the Cap«ain is well known to be minus of property df a^^S, 
0^^(on; and although we should be the last persons to thrbW' 
a-^^d 6ver the happiness of the fair bride, yet ^\c cannot help 
linking that there iB more in it, on the part of the gallant Can- 
tfcin; than jwere qfeetion, if philosophy c&ttltf*ihfdWt oftf/^***** 



P, Duncan. 



A FAREWELL. 



; Home of my infancy, farewell ! — amid thy bowVs, " , ' 
I never more may hear the soft winds' sigh, p^*^^ 
^'"'^"Ffmiiing, with perfumed wing, Spring's radiant flow*rs» 
ox'iDi'J^^.^fi^gjj ^^1^ the wild birds* minstrelsy ; 

^ I never more may thread thy tangled groves, ^^j. 
^".y' iSweet scenes of happiness in by-gone years ; ^rf* 
"Where lie enshrined the wreck of hallow' d loves^ l^ftam 
^ ^* '.^Felt, ere time taught the bitteniess of tears. . y- " _ 
^oft i*|'|aslH'^d cMldhpod's joys are vanished— now, "ff? 
'2^ Mt^W^red dfieapflS throng dkrkly o'er my brow. 

[>^,:^^Q^%^€Xiy love, fareweU ! — the stranger-smiles ; y^-:^ Ji 
Which greet me now, foil blandly on my heart ; ^ ^ y^^^ 
But ah! not with the warmth of tliose, whose wile»fi biqjBi 
Oft soothed, and woo'd the tear-drop lu depart, zsn^-fuip 
There are no loves, no hopes, the wovkl can give, • ■ rln 

(Though soft and sweet their laiighina; witchery), 
So dear as those which in my memory live, ^; 

Pure as the strain of some low melody, - T 

Wafted upon the pensive wings of night, 
Like spirit-breathings, from a world of light ! ..vie a 

Home of my heart, farewell ! — shotdd fate' e'er twine ' ' 
Its coronal of joy to grace my brow ; 
^^Sj^ll would*8t thou claim within my bosom's shrine 

Tiioi:i|^t», warm as those which hover o'er thee now. ; 
Aroimd thine old churchyard, the cypress trees 

Wave ifioumfully ; and oh ! 'twere sweet to know * 
Tlia* I, -when life, and love, and feeling cease, \ ,^ 

Mi^tTeet with those, who there in peace, lie low, - ^ 
Wrapt in the quiet of that dreamless sleep, . 
liethean ttlike to lUl who smile or w«ep. Maeix.' 
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ON CHUCH MUSIC. 



In a sennon lately pnbliahed on " Vocal and Instrumental 
Music in the Church," the Rev. Dr. Budge has some remarks 
to which it would be of great importance, we^e the singers, &c., 
in oar national churches to attend. Every person, who is eiUier 
an occasional or constant attendant at our country cliurches, in 
particular, cannot fail to make the remark, how very differently, 
to say the least, is that part of our public service conducted 
from what it should be, and how little calculated is it from the 
discordancy of the sounds, and the want of harmony between 
the voices of the singers, and the instruments of the perfonners, 
to stir np devotional feelings in the mind ! The following ad- 
viee, if followed by our nxraX choirs, would render this depart- 
ment of public worship as much a source of intellectual grati- 
fication, as of moral improvement. Dr. Rudge observes, " This 
passage of Scripture (Colos. iii. 15), contains an admirable rule ; 
and, when its spirit has been thoroughly imbibed, it will be 
found invariably to influence the practice, and to lead the singers 
to render this part of the public service as reasonable and im- 
proving as possible. For this purpose, they will endeavour to 
perfect themselves as much as they can in the tunes selected to 
be sung, in order that no discordant sounds may be heard — ^no 
inharmonious notes be produced, nor any serious disappointment 
be incurred. To avoid such efiects, wluch defeat the very end 
for which vocal and instrumental music is introduced, they 
should meet together previously, either at some eaiiy hour be- 
fore the service is commenced, or on some previous day of the 
week, when their several parts may be duly arranged, and (to 
perfect themselves,) be frequently rehearsed. No person, how- 
ever gifted his powers, or ti*anscendant his musical attainments, 
ever dreams of appearing in public without a previous study, 
and a frequent rehearsal of the part which he has undertaken ; 
^nd if thU be the practice with persons of th^e first-grate Tocal or 
Ifaistrumeutal talent, it surely is one which oi^ght to be invariably 
*¥wed.by the vocal and instrumental per/ormers in our rural 
'^es moxe pa^jy^^o^ly, whose opportunities of aceuiriqg 
mowledge and science of music cannot be supposed to be 
, or such as dtp p< ^s cussed by those, who havje studied it as 
rt, and have 1 it as a profession. This, then, is an 

ioaaX reason tor the observance of this practice ; and more 
jHf^ so whan ,f]|e plftce is considered in which iJbieir per- 
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formances are to be exhibited, or this their duty is to be dis- 
charged. And there is another rule which J would strongly 
recommend for their mvariable adoption — never to select any 
tunes but such as are plain and simple, nor any psalms or 
hywas, 'hut such as are well inotun to Uie conin^gAtioii at large, 
upon every joember of which the duty is equally obligatory aod 
binding to take a part in this portion of the public service^ This 
is the practice, of which I have spoken in terms of commenda- 
tion in a former part of this sermon, and it is one of which, aujl 
I avow the sentiment without the slightest meaning to give pain 
or offence in any quarter. — I confess, I should like to witness, 
or hear of, the introduction into all of our national churches, 
that all and every one of the members, of whom each is com- 
posed, should unite with one accord, and join us with one voice, 
in singing to the praise and glojy of God. And I do think, 
where this is done devoutly and universally, it gives every mind 
sopre the imfi^e of what takes place daily and hourly in the 
heavenly courts above, than anything besides that is to be met 
with, and heard in any of the musical assemblies ft^quented on 
earth." 



I saw amidst yon gaily chequer' d throng 
A lovely, young, and pensive maiden sigh ; 

No longer charm'd by music or sweet soug, 
A tear unheeded dampM her radiant eye. 

I «aw her, lonely, at rweet evening's hour, 
Wand'ring forlorn, beneath yon waving trees, - 

Where, hidden from the world's eye, she would pour 
Her wild lament upon the passing breeze : 

For she had been beloyed ; and she had loved 
With a fond passion, too devoid of guile ! ' 

And she, in youth's unguarded hour, had proved 
How fickle is man's love, how fiaXae his smile ! 

Ai;d the sad truth she labour'd to conceal, 

Bftffling her arts, would soon itself reveal ! 



THE DEI;UI>ED. 



E. C. 
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VISION OP CHARLES XI. 



CHA.ELEB XI, the illustrious parent of the celebrated CharUe 
' XII, was one of the most despotic, and at the same time one of the 
' wisest monarchs that ever ascended the Swedish throne. He 
restrained the enormous privileges of the nobility within a cer- 
tain limit, abolished the legislative |)owers of the senate, a}^ 
concocted himself those laws b^ which his subjects were go- 
Temed and kept in 'subjection : lu a word, he changed the con- 
stitution of the country from a liberal oligarchy to an absolute 
monarchy. This daring autocrat was nevertheless braye, in- 
telligent, and sincerely attached to the Lutheran creed ; he W98 
ttioreover inflexible in his temper, cold, stem, and of a deci4cai 
disposition, , . 

Queen Ulrique Leon ore, the royal consort of Charles XI, 
was a lady as remarkable for the amiability of her mannerii ^a 
for the beauty of her person. Her husband was, however, in- 
different to the force of her mental and personal aitracticms; 
and, reduced to despair by his harsh treatment, the unfortu^te 
queen gradually pined away and died. This terrible loss wfts 
severely felt when it was too late ; and the merits of his departed 
spouse were only appreciated by the hard-hearted mona^eh 
after her death. His mind became gloomy and desponding; a 
> cloud gathered upon his brow, and he gave himself up to busi- 
ness, with an ardour, which alone evinced his eagemesfi .to 
dispel the sad ideas that tormented his brain. 

It was at the close of a fine evening in the middle of autumn, 
iSiat the king was seated in his private cabinet of the palace, at 
Stockholm, before a cheerful fire that was burning in the grate. 
On his right hand was Count Brah^, the high chamberUis, 
whom the monarch honoured with his private confidence ; and 
on his lefl was Doctor Baumgarten, one of the most celebrated 
physicians of the age. 

The evening wore away with slow solemnity, and at a late 
h<yttr the king still demonstrated no inclination to retire to re- 
pose. His head had fallen upon his breast — ^his eyes were 
fixed upon the bright fire in the grate, and he did not deign %d 
break the gloomy silence that prevailed : etiquette, moreover, 
for some time prevented his companions ftom uttering a syllable. 
The king was wearied of the presence of his faithfm servitors ; 
but he was unaccountably loth to bid them withdraw. Ones 
Gount Brahe ventured to suggest, that his majesty might p<>Sr 
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inbly be fatigued ; and then the physician muttered something 
about *'the king's health suflBering ftom the night air;" but 
these observations £a,iled to iNroduce the desired effect. 

It was evident that King Charles was in one of those gloooiy 
humours into which he had been frequently plunged, since Um 
death of Ulrique. , Often, on such occasions, the king was 
soothed by conversing upon the merits and beauly of his late 
svlie ; and Count Brah^, literally fatigued with the monotonods 
silence that prevailed, and fancying he might divert his royal 
matter from the sad reminiscences that oppressed him, resolved 
Upon venturing a remark that would probably lead to a coq- 
iinuous discourse. He accordingly cast his eyes towards the 
deceased queen's portrait, that hung over the mantle-piece, and 
observed to the doctor, " how stnkingly like her it once had 
been!" 

"Nonsense!" cried the king, abruptlv cutting short &tty 
Unthfft conversation on the subject. " That portrait was exe- 
euted by an individual, who acted the part of an adulatij^ 
tfouHier rather than that of a faithful artist." 

Coui^t Brahl was thus reduced to a most mortifying silence ; 
and the king, ashamed ^f his own austerity, rose hastily from 
^he chair on which he had been seated, and paced the chamber 
with unequal steps. Occasionally he stopped, and looked forth 
into the dark night through the large casement-window. 

The ancient palace at Stockholm, in which the kings of 
Sweden then habitually resided, was situate on a point of land 
called Ritterholur, and afforded a fine view of the great lake 
Maeler. It was built in the shape of a horse-shoe; and the 
king's cabinet was at one of the extremities, facing the spacious 
tenemeoit wherein the representatives and senate of the king* 
dom invariably assembled, previous to the abolition of iSc 
Swedish oHgan;hy by the then reigning monarch. 

While the king was in the act of gazing from his cabinet 
window on the building that had long been closed, a sudden 
blaze of light seemed to illuminate the interior of the identical 
apartment in which the states were formerly wont to meet* 
The astonishment of the king at this unusual occurrence was 
sumewhat aQeviated by the, assurance of Count Brah^ that % 
page with a flambeau must be the cause of the light in the 
parliatnent^house. But a few moments convinced his majes^ 
and his servitors, that the blaze was too great to be caused bj 
even a dozen torches ; and they all knew that no page could 
be possibly employed in the assembly-room at that hour o^ the 
i^ht. Neither was it a conflagration ; for the atmosphere was 
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dakt ftnd iflTveid of tmoke, or an3r4Mng^' indioftti^ ^4 "fire. 
The phenooteson was rather a superb itimiinjitioii thait aftght 
beside. j ; * 

Charles ceatinned to ftme at the strange laatre ibr a:^loB|^ 
time witiioiit opening his lips ; at length, in answer lo a "wiA, 
expressed by Count Brah^, to the effect that it was re<|ai8itsr to 
despatch a page to enquire into the cause, he said in a seleun 
tMie of ¥0ice, I am determined to visit that apartipenttay- 
•elf He had no sooner uttered these words, than his.ieoiili- 
tenance became as pale as deaths and his featnres expt essed* a 
species of religious terror. He severtheless issued from ins 
cabinet, and descended the staircase with a firm step, desiiing 
his chambevlain and the physician to IbUow with wax-lights in 
tbeit hands. , . rr:: 

When they arrived at the gate of the parliament-honsej tikey 
"fttfutd the porter fast asleep in his lodge. Baamgarten hastened 
' to awake him, and in the king's name, ordered him to opea jthe 
doors of the state apartment. Notwithstanding hk sorprisct^at 
this command, the porter arose and dressed himseif wiAkall 

} possible eocpedition. He then unfolded a large door ieoditig 
into a long gallery, that served the purpose of antiKshamber. 

' king entered— -bat what was his astonishment whieli he 
discovered the walls of the corridor to be hung with black 
doth! . ""^ 

< ** Who dared give orders to hang this gallery with tiibse 

i emblems of mourning V demanded hi^ majesty, in ah angry 
tone of voice. 

- *^ Sire," returned the porter, '*no one commanded mejtfaus 
,to arrange the gallery, nor was it done by my hands." 

" Knowest tlxou by whom it was done?" enquiced tiitt^kUtg 
in a milder tone. • .f-' 

The porter replied in the negative, and the king advanced 
. towards the door leading into the assembly-room. Invainjfiid 
the Count and the physician endeavour to persuade their royad 
) master not to venture his life in the midst of that whiohfmnst 
be Something more than natural. - r <t, 

. Qo not farther on, may it please your majesiy !" criedTUie 
old porter imploringly. "On my soul there is soroesy in^Tthis 
* adventure ; and since the death of our gracious queenr^^whdm 
. Ood assoilzie, they say she walks in the gallery by nighU^^ ^ >-> 
- " Stop, Sire— I beseech your miycsty to retreat,** iutenrupted 
the Count. " Does not your m^esty hear that st|»ngaf noise 
t«rhiob issoQs from the inner apartment ? Who knows to/lvhat 



. ; dingers ve ^all be exposed?" 
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vi-t«*,Mfty it i^letBe your m^«sty»" BauirfgaBteii in iltffiatai, 
f^ito altoir me.to Minunon a seore <rfyoiir guardHroy^ 

" Forward!" cried the king, in a firm tone; ** and you/' lie 

. &dided^ addressing himself to the porter, ^^disp»toh with your 
kejrsj^and lypea iia this door," at the same time he strode the 

. pannelfi of it with such force that the sound reverberated Hke 
tke rear of a caainon throughout the gallery. 

<Che potter^s hand was so palsied with fear, that he was unaibie 
to.fMit.the key into the loek. The king perceived his tresftiila- 
and <aied, " What! an old soldier, to be afraid then, 

T with a . shrug of his shjoulders, he added, Count, open the doer 
o£ that apartment." " - 

" Sire,?* responded the Count, retreating a few paces,** com- 
mand me to walk up to the mouth of a cannon, and X 'skiali 
eliey wdth readiness ; but hell is too powerful ibr me !*' • / 
/The 'king snatched the keys from the hands of the ^iter, 
thjingi *^ 1 see full well, that this regards me alone /With 
these words he unlocked the door, and entered the assembly- 
rooin^ crying, ''May God protect us!" He was foUowodiiby 
hia. three attendants, whose curiosity and dread of the. king's 
aiiger |>axtially overcame their fear. - . t n 

vast apartm^t was illuminated by an immense nmiiBer 
«f flambeaux, and was hung around with black drapGryi?.>:A 
great crowd occupied the benches round the room, dressedlin 
tiie deepest mourning. The four classes of the nation Were 
l^aoed jusoordittg to their rank, viz. the aristocracy on the ifisst 
tier of seats, the clergy on the second, the citizens on the thiiti, 
and' the peasantry on the fourth. The countenances of these 
pretematiHal figures, were pale and ghastly, and the gtaore of 
light Tendered tiiem horrible in the extreme. On the.fhi'one, 
whence the kings of Sweden were wont to harangue the as8em<* 
bied'iitates, was discovered a bleeding corse adorned with all 
ftie iiistgnia of royalty. At the right hand of the throne stood a 
ehild^ with a crown on his head, and a sceptre in his gnttp ; 
and' on the left hajid was a venerable man, dressed rlik^rthe 
ancient presidents or administrators of Sweden; before Watsa 
i^boted it iasto a kingdom. In firont of the throne, around a 

(isrge table, ^covered with sable cloth, were seated twelve giave* 

r looking pevsooages, dressed in black satin garments, andpre^ 
servinjB^ a. demure and imposing eiEpressioa of countenance, in 
tks middio of the room were a block and an axe, enveloped in 

^black; crape, and surrounded by saw-dust. - i 

> . No one in that superhuman assembly appeared to notice tiie 
presence of Charles XI and his^ fiolUmers. Whea ^tiieyi Arst 
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entered, nothis^.^^^ a <r0lifiijsed ^^^^^'^iX^^^ ^^^^ ^ 
their ears ; in iihe nudst of wHch one of tie tiTOWp^&nagea-^ 
he, who appeared to be the principal — arose, and struck a 
mighty volume before him three times with his hand, upon 
■f^ch a solemn silence ensued. A side-door then opened, and 
fjj procession of young men, goarding "with drawn swords one 
amongst them, whose hands wcie securdy bound behind hiu^ 
slowly entered the apartment. The prisoner advanced towatdS 
the block, which he regarded with a look of the most supe^ 
disdain, while the corse upon the throne trembled violently, 
and emitted a stream of blood from a ghastly wound that ap- 
peared in its breast. The young man, whose hands were tied, 
then knelt down, and laid his head upon the block : the ejtecl^i- 
tioner came forward — seized the axe in his hand^suffere^ it 
to fall on the neck of the condemned with apparently little 
force — and the head rolled upon the floor until it stopped at the 
feet of Charles, whose lower garments it covered widi b^ood. 

Until this moment, surprise had effectually paralyzed the 
tongue of the « Swedish monarch; but at this horrible spectacle, 
he regamod the power of articulation, and cried in a loud voice, 
while he addressed himself to the phantom that represented 
the president or administrator. " If thy mission be from heaven, 
speak ! but if thou comest from the enemy of mankind, I con- 
jure thee to leave us in peace I" 

The phantom replied in a slow and solemn voice : ••^CJharles— 
King of Sweden ! that blood shall not be poured fortH^ in thy 

reign lieare the voice became more indistinct-^** but five 

reigns after thine The preternatural being > then added, 
" Woe — woe— woe to the descendants of Warsa S". •/ 

The forms of the members that composed tibe nuaiiBrous as- 
sembly, then became gradually less palpable, and at length 
appeared to be nothing but coloured shadows ; in a few minutes 
they disappeared altogether. The flambeaux were also by 
slowly gradient degrees identified with the faint rays of the 
moon and the lustre of the wax-candles that the king's followers 
carried in their hands. The black drapery also disanp^aered — 
and a murmuring sound, as of distant music on tJiie -vrilers, fell 
upon the ears of the Swedish monarch, the Gomii BxaljS, Doc- 
tor Baumgaften^ and the old porter. From the ntomi^ that 
they had fifrst entered the state apartment to. that whi99 they 
issued intOi^th^ o^n air, about ten minutes had elapsed^'iccord- 
ing to the unanimous opinions of the four witnesses-' of this 
extraordinary vision. . . ^ . 

Once more ensconced in his majesty's closet» the iLuig an4 
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three followers drew up and signed an account,pf tlttj^le 
raSi^saction, the particulars of which, notwithstafl^ffie^f^®!^ 
Qn^eavour to the contrary, shortly transpired through the 
medium of the indiscreet porter. 

The prophecies represented hy the vision were eventually 
accomplished. The bleeding phantom on the throne, was the 
assassinated corse of Gustavus III; the young man, who was 

tftpltated on the fatal block, was the regicide Ankerstoem-j 
youth, on the right hand of the throne, was QustAvu^^ 
Adolphus IVj the son and successor of the murdered king; and 
the old administrator on the left hand of the royal seat, was 
the Duke of Sudernauiie, uncle to Gustavus-Adolphus, and 
subsequently Regent"*«i^J^M^ ^ deposition of Hi 
iflffiote»t nephew, , "^"i*^ OTTyTh^ /ARisuims.^ 

SONNET. 

In thy pale beam, fair pilgrim of the ni^t, 

There is a secret and a magic spell, 
That leads the soul to contemplations btiglit 

Of Heaven, and sainted spirits there that diilrell. 

Oh I as I gaze with soul entranced delight 
On thy blue track, unclouded now, and now 

In one brief moment hid from hiunan sight 
By clouds fantastic — ^forming o*er thy brow 

A wreath, that scarcely tcUs thy modest 11$^ 
Which shines serenely thro* — thy rays bestow 
A balm of healing to tiie breast of woe. 
Which pictures in thy silver crescent's glow 
Tbfr steady light, that lends a sure relief 
To every mortal care — to every human grief! 
^ • Ehily Bird^. - 



A PASTORAL. 

•* Sweet be thy dreams, my young and lovely one I" 
' WMsper'd an aged shepherd, as he leant 
Upon hii crook, and o'er his daughter bent, 
Who slept upon the turf, screened from the sun. 

Again he whispers — " Pleasing be thy dreams !" 
And down the mead he slowlyjwends his way 
^ To where his browsing flocks unnumbered stray, 
Aiid blest wiUi which, himself he happy deems; 
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Long time he waited, but she came sot yet ; 

Then to the spot again he doth repair, 

His silv'ry locks slow waving in the air. 
Then a Tile serpent did his wa^ beset j 
And coming to the shade, in wild despair, 
A swoln disfigured corse alone beheld he there I £. C, 



GOD SAVE THE QUEEN ! 



BT J. B. CA.ftPETITER. 



A new National Antkem, written in honour of 
i^ueen Fiaoria. 



God saTe our gracious Queen, 
Long sha our hope hath been, 

God save the Queen L 

Long may she, happy reign, 
All in her wide domain. 
Sing with one voice the strain. 

God save the Queen ! 

Oh ! Lord alone who sees 
Our future destinies. 

Oh ! save the Queen ! 

Victoria, good and great> 
Mild and affectionate, 
Meek, amid pomp and state. 

God sate the Queen ! 

May no discordant band 
Rise in this happy land, 

God save the Queen ? 

Ke*er may foul factions* sway 
Round our Victoria play; 
May all her laws obey. 

God save the Queen I; / 
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PoBTS have designated the Boss a« " the flower «f iove** and, 
without making an ofitetttaiions display of learning to ptwe th« 
correctBess ofstteh deAigimtion, we proceed, at once, t<^nataate 
ftn incident in real life of itself sufficient to entitle this favorite 
^wer to the very high rank in which our poets have placed it. 

We have forgotten the day of the month, age, and even the 
year, nor have we an almanack at hand to refer to, but, doubt- 
less our readers remember the Coronation of George the Fourth. 
We were there, and so was— but gently ; we must introduce 
our heroine with all due ceremony. 

Emma Pomviile was the daughter of a fanoeiv in very 
humble circumstances, residing near the delightful little village 
of Brockham, in Surrey. She had just attamed her twentieth 
year, and possessed, in a high degree, those bewitching charms 
which nature has been pleiased to bestow on the greater portion 
of Eve's fair daughters, whether they be descendtd from prince 
or peasant, patriciAn or plebian. Emma, hearing, in the little 
village, of the grand procession which was to form a prominent 
feature in the entertainment provided for the public on the day 
of the Coronation, and having a relation who lived in London, 
near the Abbey, obtained her father's permission to visit the 
metropolis, and, on the morning of that memorable day, she and 
her sister left their uncle's house with the intention of trying to 
procure seats from whence they might witness the procession. 

It was yet early ; and the soldiers ordered out for duty were 
reclining listlessly upon the carpeted platform which formed the 
means of approach from Westminster Hall to the Abbey. The 
officers were lounging about, some together, others alone, cast- 
ing Inquisitive glances up at the crowded roofs and scaffoldings, 
and then amonf the crowd below, as if endeavouring to ascer* 
tain how many handsome or pretty women had ventured to 
expose their delicate complexions to the freckling power of a 
merciless sun. Among these idle and inquisitive gallants, was 
one Captain Edward Thomhill, a dashing young officer, ap- 
parently about two-and-twenty, whose handsome features and 
elegant figure were sufficiently striking to cause a very reason- 
able doubt whether his conquests would be entirely confined to 
the field of Mars, or whether that mischievous little monkey, 
Cupid, would iioi compel him to enlist under his banner. Now 
It so happened that, by the mere force of attraction, the eyes of 
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CapuUn T9i&niliill ffR'd Emma met, and tht^ <M3ii<&m^J^s(iriliij|(^V 
at^'elMBl' othM for Beveral seconds, lurtil, at la»t, StAtoa^fS^lilM'"-* 
suddenly conscious of the impropriefy of her ^efta^ifiilif,' aiMftv^ 
bltM^iing deeply, tamed aivay her head. Captais Tlion^}^^' ' 
sleod gasing; in hopes that the maitlen woaid cast difA'lltig^Hlig^ ^ 
lo«^ behind; but alas, those beautiful eyes wei^ dbSfiotit^^ s 
turned i« another direction, and h6 presently saw th«[ girl trnd ' " 
heir companion make their wny out of the csowd. ^I%y'-^r#''' 
soon lost to his sight; and he was vainly endeavouring again tO"^ 
single them out, when a sudden beat of dram sttniuoned liina 
to take his place with his regiment in th« Abbey. H«re iroM ' 
assembled almost all the beauty for which this ftiirored land tOi^- - 
so justly celebrated, and it may very naturally be supposed lhai 
Captain Thomhill soon forgot the 'features of the hiinhil» 
viUager, but we beg it may at once be pUunly widersto^, that 3 
he 'did not do any such thing. Many there were, tben p^elNltli;- ' 
maidens, wives, and widows, whose beauty was reaitly pe^^tp ;' 
but Tsme could touch the heart of Thorahill, or 0ren fbr aWV^'^ 
ment excite his attention. He witnessed the imposing cetreakm^^ 
wiiUi- almost perfect indifference, and, when it was end«d«ifiA 
he once more fonnd himself quitting the Abbey, hi» th^tf^W^ 
were entirely occupied in anticipating another gaze* ^n mse 
lovely features wl^ch still haunted his tiecollec%io>if. Ha^g'^v 
lef¥ &0 Abbey, he was proceediug slowly along the= plafSfoidV' 
gating intently on the crowd below, when suddenly tw6^4y"n 
three £»iales rushed up some steps which he was atihttt?^- -^- 
ment passing, and hastily endeavoured to gain po^seaSioii of dfi^ 
of ^e iDses which had been strewed upon the platform \ 
maddens, who headed the procession. Before any ota«! cottld.' 
readh the flower, they all perceived his approach, and in^fiMitfl/ 
reti«ated; he picked up the rose, and advaneing to the Step(f| 
handed it to the girl who stood nearest to hhn^iheir eyes l^tH ' 
— '>twas the same sweet face again ! The maiden' bl«ilhod> - 
curtsied, and received the gift tremblingly, while the et^mk ' ^ 
immediately around clapped their hands, and shouted **bmte1'' 
to evince their admiration of Thomhill's gaUantry. ' ' ' - 

Once or twice, as he quitted the maiden, he waS"ateiMt ''^ 
tempted to turn his head and take another g!anee,'M^ildb ; ^ 
stepped in the way, and bad him not let it be 8uspe<^ed fll|i^h^ >^ 
felt any sort of admiration for one whose rank plaedd ' 
consid^ably beneath his notice. He left the -fiktSottA,- a»Ml 
joining his brother officers, proceeded with them to We8taiitt^]^^ -* 
Hall, wh^ they took their seats at the banquet, pftrVide^^R^r' - 
all ««rha Md ^ayed a part in that day's cer^oiiy; • ' HiimiijiSiif 
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qi]^e^r^.jM*)^re^f^j.ap»4m68i^ pf thq guests l^flo^d^t^l^v . 
me««xe^l8f Qiwpl^; Thon^hiU was glad to escf^ frpm^ajr. 
8c«!# m whi/^ >^e' took .but very little interest, and quitt^ hit 
compaiiigm pfocfj^de^l iwme waids. He was quickly oTei^lS'^ , 
b3^)«QnQ.yovm8 vbo^2lad laid hold of two £i^maleS| aad^ii^ ^ 
spite lof every remonstrance and entreaty, were 4rag|;iBg .them 
along* ** Wha^ a beiuatiful leee!*' exolaiiBed one> snaftch- 
ins rit rudely out of the girl's hand, " you don't want it, »do , 

I desire ypu'U Jet me go, and return the rose directly, sir/' 
replied the girl, attein|ptii|ig to take it from her persecutor, but 
on# 0f his compaBioBs instantly snatched it out of his hand, and - 
de;ia»ed she should only have it on payment of a kiss. ThooK- 
hill IbUowed close, watching their conduct and endeainoaring to 
gel^a glimpse at the features of the two iemales, one of wl^qt^ , 
finding her st^ra^^es and entreaties quite ineffectual, and hei^- / 
ing tlua tread o£ footsteps behind^ turned round and intr^at^sji o; 



was the to whom he had giyen the rose, and those beiptiful - 
ey^ WOKS' BOW fixed inaploringly upon him» " Let this ycupg 
w<^|isii go, sir !" exclaimed he, *' or 1*11 soob wAke you !" : , ( 



you're on parade, giving your orders, don't you? Go homeC{i(B-r 
taii^f aikd mind your own business; these young weiB)en,jE^T0K/ 
goiog with u%" and, so saying, he clasped our heroine rouan. ,j 
the waist, and attempted to kiss her. Thomhill, in a .ra^, um .: » 
stimtly sprung upon him, and while with one hand ho efi^stf^ V 
EmfPia's release,^ with the other he seized hold oC her assa^Iaut to 
by the throat, , and, tripping him up, dashed him violently oi^ 
the- pasrement* His companion, a very powerful young fellow^ 
imm^diat^y turned round, and knocked Thomhul down. Ib .j ' 
fiiljiing, his head came violently against the «dge of the ourb'^^ ,r 
6toiie, and he lay apparently dead. On regaining his sensssy . - 
he^ound himself in bed, in a neat little chamber, which he ha4r - 
no vecoUeptioai ^ having ever sl^ in before, and attended hXi:t 
an old woman who was seated, half asleep, by his bed-i^e^ ^ 
With some difficulty he succeeded in waking her, and iu rj^^ 
to ,his enquiifies, she. informed him that he was in the house oST 
Mr. Arthur Doinville, in Queen-street, WestmiBster, w^bose. , 
nieces he had protected from insult a few nights previou^y, an4 J 
while so doing* had received a severe iniury---a cononssion GSk 
th% ^ain, which had thrown him into a delirium ever since*, 
ThpmhUl now recollected the whole particulars of thea^aisi 
and fi»9iured after the two Miss Domville's. Oh, th^y )|is : . 
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▼eiy^ell, tenk you, replied ^le raanrt"** fh^y rm^^tMz 
have gone back to Brockham, only Bmraa — t^at*t tliet one'yotiv 
gftve tke roe© to— «aid shewonld not leave yon untUtbe «ur^On 
had pronounced you to be out of danger, and sor here tlkeyiat^ 
still. • Emma came creeping in just neir to s&b how- you.««re — 
poor thing she seems yery anxious about y^Mi.*'- . / ,1.* 

^ Perhaps I shall see her when she' comes in again/* replieih 
Thomhill, " but, if you see her before I do, tell her I aw b^teri- 
and hope soon to thank her, in person> for all her kind«»t 
qairies.^ 

The nurse complied with Thomhiirs directi<»s» and he wak 
delt^ed at receiving a message from Emma, expre88iag:hei^ 
joy at hearing of the improvement in his condition. The. next: 
^y, Mr. Bomville paid Thorahill a visit, attended by th4 
aurgeon, who now pronounced his patient to be out of dangtt*' 
£very attention was paid to him, and, in the course of atiiitiier 
week he made his appearance at the break&st table of ^his de€ 
lighted host asid hostess ; judge, however, of his disappoimtmeoi' 
on being tnibrmed that Emma had returned to the counti^'. 4SM 
concealed his mortification, and coldly expressing hisTefjtet'al' 
not having seen her once more, began to enquire in what part 
of Brockham her father lived, as he had a fiiend, Sir Hensy/^^^ 
whose mansion lay at the foot of Box HilL Thomhill received, 
the information he requested, and secretly resolved to pay-Jtar 
Mend Sir Henry a visit, in order that he might take an o^poi « 
tunity of seeing Emma again. The fact is that our yotm^hm 
had fallen desperately in love. In a few days, he became wel4 
snough to venture out, and intimated his intention of ti^dng 
>eave of his host and hostess, at the same time requesting: taba 
informed of the amount due to them for expences inearreddiHK 
ing his illne: 8. This request was received with much surpnee; 
and a positive refusal to accept any pecuniary r^nm either qb 
Account of board and lodging, ormedioU attendance, **becauaA»f* 
said Mrs. Domville, the injury you received was in oonse^i^ 
quence of your protecting our nieces from insult.^' ThomhiU 
tried to overcome this objection, but in vain, and he was ttf last 
eompelled to take leave with merely a verbal admawdedgmenl 
•f the obligation he conceived himself to be under* - : 

As soon as he was able to bear the fiGttigue of tiaTcHang^ Jm 
left London on his proposed visit to Sir Heniy> who had.bffin 
already apprised of his intention, and, in a few hours, atrired 
at his friend's house. "Oh! I see!** exclaimed the bavoo^ 
whien he heard Edward's account of the accident which haii 
caused his illness, "a little affair of gallaatxy» ehf^devBii^ 
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ptfltiyvgirl^ J ftuj^^o^nu soldiers am lucky dogs; yotbkirowT 
wJiere to fiad hex, I dare say, eh ?" 

" I hsTe 110 doubt I could find her if I was to tryi^' replied 
XltomhiH, " but—" 

- " But," said Sir Henry, taking up the word, *♦ you think, 
that it would be rather too bad to take adyaiitage of the poor 
girl after the very handsome manner in which you have been 
treated by her relations." Edward made no reply, but imme- 
diaiely changed the topic of conversation. 

Captain Edward Thoruhill was a young man of high honour, 
buty the beauty of Emma had taken such firm possession of his 
fanty that it abnost threatened to overpower his sense of moral 
rectitude, especially since he felt fuUy courinced, from whai 
thfi gossiping nurse had told him during his illnes^ that Emma' 
had farmed a very favorable opinion of his merits. She 
much too beautiful, he thought, for the sphere of life in which, 
she had been bom ; but then he could not marry her, and ae^ 
duction was a crime of which he had never yet beeij guUty* . 
Must he then abandon her ? He hesitated to call at hex father's,. 
(Old determined to reflect further upon the subject. 

Thus wavering between love and honor, he passed nearly 
two whole days in the neighbourhood, without endeavouring, to. 
find her. Strolling one evening, over Box Hill, he suddenly 
perceived a very picturesque little inn situated in the valley 
bcn^th, and was so struck with its appearance that, descend*- 
ing die hill, he Ixasteued forwards, and presently found himself 
seated in a delightful apartment, commanding an extensive view 
of the surrounding scenery. Here he sat, till dusk, unable tft 
turn his thoughts from the beautiful girl who had taken .a^ 
strong a hold upon his imagination. At last, he prepared t^ 
retum home, and having paid the waiter, enquired of him, as 
]ie was leaving the room, whether he knew one Farmer Domf 
tUle. . *^ Oh yes, sir," replied the youth, (a handsome young 
fellow, about nineteen,) " his daughter is bar-maid here ; & 
you know her ?" 

. ^* Why, my Mend," replied Thomhill, somewhat staggered 
tvith the information he had received ; " I had the pleasure of 
seeing her once or twice in London, while I remaiued for % 
short time in the house of her uncle, confined to my bed by an 
Accident I met with." 

i " What!-" exclaimed the youth, " are you Captain Thomf 
liill, who fought so nobly for my Emma ? How glad I am to 
seel youi" and with these words, forgetting all genteel be» 
lutviour, he seized hold of our .hexo's hand and shook it dm>8| 




33? THE CORONATION K08B. 

TinmerciftillY. " I b^g pardon, Captain, fqihfmg Mo)^}^Joa^^ 
iycitPU iiot think me rade. I am <>'^^^^f^JsJ^Cj^4r^^ 
wilPHmnia he — she's in the "bar ; do (^me &nt speSfe lo"^^^ 
and opening the door, he led the way down stairs. 

" Who the de^ce can this fellow be ?'* muttered Thornhill to 
Irfmself; her brother, perhaps." Arriving at the bar, the first 
person he saNw was Emma herself — there was the same loveljr 
cotltitenance, but the Instre of those eyes had faded, and tha 
maiden Tooked pale, thin, and care«ifQm« She coloured^ju^ 
seemed much confused, but was evidentlj^ delighted to see^^j 
He ordered wine, and spent the remainder of the evemnjgp ui 
the landlord's private parlour, where he soon managed to win 
the eood^ opinion of the family, among wlioin Emma was evi- 
dently considered as an equal. She k tired to rest early, and 
as the Captain and his host sat over their last bottle, the latter 
informed him that his " pretty pet," as he called her, was des- 
perately in love — (Thomhill nattered himself that he knew this 
already) and that the idea of losing her sweetheart was, he be- 
lieved, the cause of her illness. 

" And who is he ?" enquired Edward, " do you know ?" 
Oh yes, sir,*' replied Boniface, " he is Emma's cousix^ and at 
present acts as my waiter. His father is very pooi^, and' he can't 
get employment, so he is going to sea : the vessel leaves the 
river to-morrow ; poor girl ! it will almost break her ' heart I 
believe ; but there is no remedy, they must part.** Thomhill 
helped his host to finish the bottle, and speedily took lu^leave. 

The discovery he had made instantly dispelled tlidb dreamy 
delusion into which he had fallen ; Emma was not in Iwre with 
him, though the silly old nurse had talked about her ^iLnxiety 
for his recovery, and tliough the maiden's blushes, whenever he 
spoke to her, had further confirmed his beUefl On fhe con- 
trary, it was but too clear that she loved another, 'dbd his 
generous feelings made him scorn the idea of attemi^ing to 
thwart her happiness. He determined to return to liondon, 
and never visit Brockham again. 

At break of day, the slumbers of the good folks allhe Red 
Lion were disturbed by a violent ringing at the gate^ find when 
our host descended and opened the door, a packet^ directed to 
Miss DomviUe, and marked, to be delivered immediately," 
was placed in his hands. Before any question could be' asked, 
the bearer had disappeared. The packet was deHveisd directly 
into Emma's hands,, and contained a short note from Captain 
Thomhill, requesting her acceptance of the ench>8ed trifle," — 
a twenty pound note — as some sort of acknowXedgssi^t for the 
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I attenitoins lie liad received from a member pf l^eri^iplty ; 

i ttiforming lier that, if she wished to save her cousin j(rom ;^oing 

ta ^a, nis friend. Sir Henry, whose mahsioA close by, 
wonld mak^ a vacancy for him in his establishment. 
A few weelcs afterwards, the love-sick Emma was transit 

I formed into a happy bride, and took up her abode with her 

Ktisband in the ivy-covered lodge, which stands at the entrance 
ib SirHenry^B mansion. There was then nothing but the ivy 
to iLttract any notice, but now — roses, honeysuckle, and clematis, 
tingle with the glossy green leaves which cover the walls, and 

^ present to the passer-by, a beautiful picture, enlivened as it is, 
by the rosy countenances and sparkling eyes of two lovely little 
chndrtsn who are, at times, to be seen romping on the grass ploi 
in front of the porch. • S, H. - 

THE STRANGEE MINSTREL. 

' " BY S. T. HUKT* 

A legend. ' - . , 

There was revel-rout in Sir Hubert's hall. 

Where reigned the i^ells of dance and s&ng» 
The wizard pleasure's witching call. 

Bade merry feet bound swift along, 

. Midst that bright band were looks exchanged, 
. . Which shewed fond hearts are ne'er estranged. 
Which oft in glowing hours reveal, ' 
. What lips try yainly to conceal ; 
No elfin troop, in fairy land, 
. . Were blither Uian that starry band. 

The nuBStiels fired their harps' sweet strings, 
TiU miBsic fiew on rapture's wings, 
, But there was one, sat still, and lone, 
Who came unbidden, was unknown ; 
*Tira8 not with age that minstrel stooped, 
Yet o'er his harp deep-musing drooped, 
Bui wiien their wildering strain gave o'er 
JTwBS then his haip he softly strung, 
,r - And this sad lay did plaintive pour, 
X ^ As if twas pity's self that sung. 

AIB. 

The sun in western clouds mav set, . ' /- *, 

But Still, again, at morning break, - * 
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It gUds each tower and mineret, 
And sweetly smiles o*er lawn and lake ; 

Bnt "when love's tisioned day is gon^, 

0*er it shall beam no second dawn. 

The flowers may fade in autumn time. 
Like fairies that have early died, 

But still, again, in spring's fresh prime, 
Will bloom in all their vernal pride ; 

But o*er love's flower breathe falsehood's stain, 

Twill never, never bloom again. 

" Cease, minstrel, cease," Sir Hubert cried 

With accents stern, and haughty pride^ 

" Why give thy harp to sorrow's tone. 

Breathe blighted love's despairing moanf 

Know, 'tis Sir Hubert's nuptial day. 

Why mock it thus with mournful lay ?** 

The minstrel, at the knight's rebuke. 

Gazed on him with life- withering look. 

While fell aside his bardic vest, 

And shewed, oh God ! a maiden's breast, 

Who tlms, the awe-struck knight addrest : 

" 'Tis Ellen's spirit glares on thee. 

And curses thy fell perfidy, 

A fierce avenger now doth come. 

Bursting the bondage of the tomb, 

To mark thy fall — and breathe thy doom — 

Kneel, Hubert, kneel, thy race is run, 

*Tis retiibution's fearful hour, 
Thou'lt never see to-morrow's sun, 

The grave will be thy bridal bower. 
Blam'st thou my lay — a dirge would be 
For one, more fitting minstrelsy, 
Who verges on eternity** 
No more, no more, could Hubert hear, 
His soul was shook with horrid fear, 
With step more fleet than hart or hound, 
Away he fled with trembling bound, 
And since that strange portentous hour. 
Has ne'er been seen in hall or bower, 
Tho* some aver, and some believe, 
His phantom-form, at dewy eve. 
Flits gibbering through yon castle dell, 
When moonlight weaves its nuptial spelL 
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A FEW WORDS ON THE PRESENT 
CONDITION OF SPA. 



Feb HAPS there is no place, which in a comparatively short 
period, has so much declined in public estimation as Spa. 
About ten years ago,.j^ijf iS||^, was the favorite resort of the 
fashionables of all cciinfiriei, Dut especially the English, but 
owing to the discovery of the springs at Scliwalbach and other 
places in Germany, it has of lale years been almost deserted. 
It is beautifully situated in a valley, almost entirely environed 
by a chain of hills, inter9ect«ia"by |iplnenades, and command- 
ing a perfect view of tUb itMi. ' springs are the Pouhon, 
situated in the centre of Spa, wlmrc Peter the Great, having 
derived "benefit from the waters, erecttxl a l)iiilding to comme- 
morate his visit, which has since been l)cautified, and consider- 
ably enlarged. This is generally considered the strongest 
spring, and more patients drink the waters there than at all 
the other springs unite^. The otheia are thef GftdM^r^, the 
Tonnelet, and the SattVeiiiSre, each srtidut Mle and a half 
from the town, m different directions, with a long avenue of 
trees leading to each. The x)ainting on wood, first prepared by 
being dipped in the water of the Pouhon, is the employment of 
most of the inhabitants ; the specimens are in some cases beau- 
tiful, and obtain a great sale by exportation. The Redoute 
here is a handsome bitSctingt where balls are given every 
Saturday night in th^'lattimOT" season, which formerly were 
'''^ell attended, but at present are only visited by the few 
English or Belgians passing through Spa in their way to the 
Rhine. The king and queen, Leopold and Louise have just 
left us ; they remained here a week, on which occasion the 
Streets were adorned with young trees, cut from the hills, and 
garlands of oak and roses. Even with this additioiiAl incen- 
tive, the place is no fuller ; indeed the inhabitants seem to hare 
no great partiality for either of their majesties. On the whole, 
Spa may be considered as a proof of the inconstancy of fashion, 
although possessing in itself the great advantage of a ^ubrious 
climate, moreover being in llic direct li^e St\(iwi^^f^^OJk 
between England and Germany. 
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HOME. 



BT EMILT BIRD. 



Home ! home ! the exile's hope, the alien's thought, 

The olive-branch to banished bosoms brought. 

When, from the shut heart's ark of sorrow sent. 

Sad memory's dove, on fruitless voyage bent, 

Flits to the dreary past ! Home ! bliss, whose beam 

Is as the fragile outlines of a dream. 

Cheering us nightly^ while afar from all 

We love so fondly, and so oft recall ! 

Oh ! when the wretch, by pasting sickness wrung. 

Clings to the emerald tendrils, sweetly flung 

By hope's kind hand around his aching head. 

Bright aerial shapes glide softly near lus bed. 

He sees the mother, who in childhood prest 

His infant head to pillow on her breast ; 

He sees the father, who with counsel sage 

Pointed his path, at a maturer age ; 

He views the sisters of his youth, who glide 

With noiseless steps to watch his couch beside ; 

And feels perchance a tend'rer, dearer breath 

Kiss from his brow the gathering dews of death ! 

Such are the hopes of home, in visions sent. 

Visions of bliss that fly as soon as lent; 

For with the morning's blush their charms depart, 

And we are exiled still in home and heart. 

Home ! home I thou fever cry, thou wished in vain. 

Say, shall 1 ever taste thy joys again ? 

Again repose amidst the rustic bowers, 

Where parents, sisters, friends, shed o'er my houn 

The halo of content ? Hark ! from the tomb 

A voice is heard : — " This t« thy proper home 

India, 1834. 
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The sun hath shot his farewell ray 

0*er wood, and field, and strand, 
And wends, afttr, his golden way, 

To light a distant land. 
Soft twilight steals o'er hill and grove, 

(Day's calm and holy veil,) 
The biil-bul's wild, rich song of love. 

Rings through the scented dale. 

"The distant shcep-beirs tinkling note. 

Comes on the stilly air ; 
And fairy music seems to float 

From all things fresh and fair. 
The butterfly has gone to rest, 

Within the blushing rose. 
The wild bee seeks the lily's breast 

To lull him to repose. 

Amid the still and peaceful wild, 

Light hearts, and spirits gay. 
The peasant and her fairy child. 

Go on their pleasant way. 
The light of youth is on her brow. 

Health's blush upon her cheek, 
And eyes, where mirth and beauty glow. 

Of love unbounded, speak. 

She, too, now seeks her lowly cot, 

Affection's smile to share 
With the lov'd partner of her lot. 

Who waits her coming there. 
Oh ! may life's radiance ever shine 

Upon thy gentle head, 
Apd Heaven, over thee. and thine. 

Its hoUest blessings shed. 



Marie. 
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THE PORTFOLIO. 
(Continued.— No, II,) 

BY JOHN CHARLES HALL. 

Author of Miscellaneous Poetry, Sjc, S^c. 
RELIGION. 

There are few men so hold as to deny that time is hoimded by 
eternity — that the soul exists beyond the tomb ; that when the 
body ceases to exist, the tongue to speak, the lips to move, the 
heart to vibrate, the pulse to beat, the spirit dwells for ever in 
happiness or misery. For ever !! There is something awful in 
the word ; count the grains of sand on every sea shore, the droxm 
in every ocean's wave, the leaves on every forest tree, the blades 
of grass in every velvet lawn ; add to them the stars that glitter 
in the firmament of heaven, the dead who sleep in every comer 
of the earth, the sum of these again and again together and re- 
flect that even then eternity will not be ended. No, for ever we 
must be happy or miserable — ^we must rejoice in heaven, or wail 
in hell. 

This being the case — admitting that upon our conduct here on 
earth our happiness in another world, our bliss or misery through- 
out the boundless regions of eternity depend, it becomes a 
matter of considerable importance how this heaven may be ob- 
tained ? Many people, and more particularly the young, refuse 
to worship at the altar of their Creator, because they are led to 
consider religion as the extinguisher of every joy, pleasure, and 
amusement. Nothing can be more foolish than sudi an opinion, 

•* Religion never was designed 
To make our pleasures less." 

There must have been moments in the life of the most har- 
dened, the most thoughtless sinner, in which the gospel has shed 
its sunbeams o*er his darkened course ; ask such an one the 
question, what was the happiest moment of your life ? and we 
fear not to assert that he would answer, the moment I turned 
from darkness unto light, from the power of Satan unto God. 
Let the gay and thoughtless inquire of themselves daily, what 
advantages they have gained by sin and dissipation ? and this 
truth will flash upon their minds — the drained cup of pleasure 
was loaded with a sediment, and we have swallowed the very 
dregs. 

Let the thoughtless frequenter of every fashionable place of 
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amusement ask what have we gained? the answer will be 
nothing! what have we lost ? Health ! ah ! would that the eye 
was again bright, would that the bloom again was upon my 
cheek!! I have lost my all, I have lost health. Yes! many a 
victim, when feeling worn out by a continued round of pleasure 
and dissipation, has exclaimed : — ^would that I could again com- 
mence life, would that I had not wasted so many hours in folly !! 

But from the follies of others let us take warning ; let us so 
far from following in their path, avoid it; avoid the road to ruin 
and to everlasting woe. 

" There is one thing needful," that one thing is summed up 
in one word — Religion. What is Religion ? Religion is the 
balm that alone can heal the broken heart, dissipate our sorrows, 
make us happy here on earth, and lit us for a place in heaven, a 
place in the kingdom prepared for all who love and serve God ; 
whose garments have been dipped in the blood of him who died 
upon the cross — died that we might live — died blotting out the 
ordinances of handwriting, that were against us, that were con- 
trary to us, he took them out of the way, nailing them to his 
cross — nailing them to his cross as useless — nailiog them to his 
cross, that in his dying struggle they might be sprinkled with 
his blood and thus obliterated for ever. 

Religion is the guide of the wanderer to conduct him across 
the wilderness of this world, his shelter from the storm, his 
covert from the tempest, the robe to clothe him, the bread to 
feed him, the water of life, of which he is invited to drink freely. 

Religion may be possessed by all, it is not confined to the 
palace, the mansion, or the cottage, but it may be obtained 
everywhere ; it may be possessed by the queen, the lord, or the 
peasant, it is freely offered to all, as freely given as the dewn 
drops that bespangle the lilies of the vale. 

Religion is the friend in adversity, the solace of old age, the 
comforter when every earthly aid has fled, the support in every 
trial, the banner on which is inscribed " by me you shall C.on- 
quer," the bright star that alone can lead us to heaven, to joy, to 
immortality and to bliss — ^bliss that shall last for ever, remain 
when time shall be no more, remain when time, as the spray 
dashed for a moment in the air to sparkle in the sunbeams, is 
the next lost for ever in the waves of the ocean of eternity. 

It is now about six thousand years since the spirit of Abel 
winged its flight to heaven. During that period the earth has 
]!)een shaken to its very centre, its map, its surface has been 
changed, and yet the spirit of Abel has never kno-^m a sorrow 
Bor a care ; it nas reposed in peace, contentment and happiness 
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upon the bosom of its God ; awaiting the hour when the last 
tnunpet shall sound, when the dead shall |}e raised in order that 
it may be re-united to the body that it has left, the body that has 
mouldered away in the caverns of the earth ; in order that it may 
if possible be more happy than at present and sitting down with 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, at the marriage supper of the lamb, 
form one of the bright jewels bestudding the rainbow encircling 
the throne of him who hath opened unto all the gates of ever- 
lasting life." 

Seeing that the one thing needful is religion ; seeing that it 
.can make us so happy, we must ask, secondly, in what does 
religion consist ? Simply in doing our duty to God and to man* 
We are told to love God with all our heart, with all our mind, 
and with all our strength ; that we are to worship him in sin«- 
cerity and in truth ; for devotion consists not in the repeating a 
few prayers at certain periods : but prayer is the sincere desire 
of the soul, whether expressed or not, a hidden fire kindled in 
the breast, a torch lighted by the love of Christ, gratitude for the 
sacrifice he made for us, love for his daily care of us. Can any 
one dare to press his pillow without first thanking God for having 
watched over him during the day, for having supplied every 
want ? Can any one rise from his couch in the morning, without 
praising the great Jehovah for his care and protection during the 
dark and dreary watches of the night. How grateful are we to 
any friend on earth who supplies our wants, who removes any 
trial we are burdened with, who pours the balm of sympathy 
into the wounds of afilictlon ; and yet we ought always to re- 
member that it is God who sends us this kind friend, this friend 
is only an instrument in the hands of God, by which he thinks 
proper to aid and to assist us. And what is prayer ? 



Have the prayers, my dear young friends, that you have breathed 
ever caused the tear-drops of contrition to trickle down your 
cheeks ? have you ever sighed deeply for your offences ? ha^*e 
you ever repented, truly repented, of your sins ? and have yon 
never broken the resolutions so formed, or paid no attention to 
them? The above are questions of great importance, reflect 
deeply upon them in the silence of your closet, and if you cannot 
answer them favorably to yourselves, repent ere it be too late ; 
for perhaps before another day shall dawn you may be numbered 
with the dead, summoned to appear before an ofi'ended God, 



** Prayer is the breathing of a sigh. 
The starting of a tear. 
The upward glancing of an eye 
When none but God is near.*' 
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your Bins unpardoned, your garments unwashed in the blood of 
the lamb, the reproach of the Saviour " you would not come 
Unto me that you might be saved'* sounding forever in your ears.** 

Your duty to one another is contained in a very few words, 
" do unto others as you would they should do unto you.** 

Think deeply and seriously on what we have written ; we 
liave not selected this paper from the Portfolio to damp your 
spirits, or to make you unhappy and sad ; but in the hope of 
conducting you in safety along the narrow road to life eternal, 
to heaven, to that place eye hath not seen, to that paradise ear 
hath not heard the sweet strains of its song of joy, to that plao« 
where tears are wiped from every eye, and sorrow is no more. 
This is bliss, this is joy, this is the happy, happy land we wish 
to bring you to, it is heaven ; and would that every one of you 
may reach it whenever it shall please the Almighty to summon, 
you from this world. For ever remember that 



" There is a world above 
Where parting is unknown, 
A bright eternity of love 
Formed for the good alone ; 
And faith beholds the righteous hert 
Transported to that happier sphere.'* 

(To he Continued.) 
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Addressed to A, H, P. Esq. by M. L, B. 



'* And hark 1 
There is a gentle music in the air 1 



This, is Elysium!**— Cbolt. 

Those notes, upon the evening air 

Came beautiiful and low, 
As if the tender lips of flowers 

That only sigh at night. 
For once, to ravish mortal ears, 

Had bid their music flow 
Which is but breath* d to Solitude 

And dim, divine, star-light ! 
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Those sweet and softly sighing notes ! 

Oh ! if the fairy king. 
Hunting in lone, old, solemn woods 

Could ever roam astray, 
Such gentle, clear, and fluty tones 

His silver horn would ring, 
'Till wond'ring hinds went, charm' d, upon 

Their haunted, homeward way. 

Those bird-like notes, were they from flowers ? 

Or, from some elfin flute ? 
Or aught mere delicate, to urge 

My happy heart's delight ? 
Or were they from thy lips, dear friend, 

To make the bul-bul mute, 
And me — I knew I walk'd with thee, — 

Forget that it was nights 



THE CITY OF THE SOUL. 
From the " Narratives of an Old Traveller,'* 

BT M. L. B. 

" Son of Abu Ajeeb," exclaimed Aben Habuz, ** thou hast 
been a great traveller, and seen marvellous things ♦ ♦ ♦ 
**«*««* 

" Discredit not O King ! the tales of travellers," rejoined the 
astrologer, gravely, *' for they contain precious rarities of know- 
ledge, brought from the ends of the earth." 

The Alhambra. 

Father Alva, here proceeds to detail a conversation, which 
passed in his presence, between a couple of German lUuminati, 
and the narrative, by which one of them strove to support his 
opinions : 

** It is this," said the student Gottfried Von Altenburg, to his 
friend and companion Fritz, " that I would know ; how far the 
study of the sciences, fine arts, and elegant literature, how far, 
in fact, mere mental cultivation, could beautify, refine, and fit 
for another state of existence and society, the human soul, 
setting aside the knowledge afforded, and the dutief enjoined 
by a divine revelation V* 
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An enquiry,*' replied Fritz, " singularly pertinent to the 
state of the world at present, and which methinks, " he smiled 
bitterly, " need not be pursued far, without convincing the 
most sceptical, that man, must tread the path of his salvation, 
by that graciously vouchsafed * light to liis feet,' the Word o/ 
God — and not by the glimmerings of earthly knowledge^ (falsely 
so called) or the bewildering wildfires of a corrupt, and fan- 
tastic imagination." 

" I will not,** returned Altenburg, " dispute this point, but I 
should like to see it demonstrated by theory, or example.*' 

** If you will condescend," said Fritz, " to cast your eyes on 
the state of the world in by -gone ages ; if you will take a retro- 
spective view of the several nations, who have at times flourished 
on the earth — nations, whose learning and refinement, has prob- 
ably far transcended that of the present era, and yet, who have, 
for their monstrous luxury and impiety, been swept off the 
surface of the globe, * like chaff before the whirlwind;' your 
doubts, will I think, be sufficiently resolved." Altenburg, 
though for some minutes silent, as immersed in deep thought^ 
thus resumed his discourse : — 

" Yes, Fritz ; there I own you have the advantage of me ; 
the Egyptians, Assyrians, Modes, Persians, Babylonians, Edo- 
mites, Greeks, Romans, nay, the chosen people themselves, 
have been all swept from the face of the earth, at least as far as 
is concerned their political existence ; and, owing, it should in- 
deed seem, either to their lack of instruction, in a divinely re- 
vealed, and instituted religion, their having refused to listen to, 
and be led by it, when vouchsafed, or their backslidings from 
ostensible professions." 

" Exactly," said Fritz, " and you must ce4e to me your 
point, that, a high degree of mental cultivation is capable of 
making men religious, and of fitting them for a divine state of 
existence, since, you perceive, it cannot even guarantee their 
mere animal life, and the continuance of their national pros- 
perity and power." 

" But, do you not imagine, the high state of mental cultiva- 
tion, of which we speak, to conduce greatly to moral perfec- 
tibility?" 

" I have yet to learn," answered Fritz, " how morality can 
be erected on any other foundation than that of religion f I 
have yet to be taupht, how the branch can exist, separate from 
its root f — But, Altenburg, I am quite ready to admit, that tte 
cultivation of arts and sciences, particularly of the^ne, or beau* 
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Hful arts, (in contra-distmction to the us^ul) tends greatly to 
the refinement, and amelioration of the human mind." 

** Yes," replied Altenburg, ** and is it not possible, think 
yon, by means of this refinement and amelioration, progressing 
on, we will suppose, through countless years, to render man 
▼irtnons, happy and intellectual, without, what is termed — 
religion V* 

" I*m positive, it could not he done /" 

" I should like to make the experiment, nevertheless," re- 
plied the sceptical student." 

♦* It was made," returned Fritz, " some years since, by 
theorists as wild as yourself, and failed — completely failed !" 

" Hah ?" exclaimed Altenburg, " by whom ? when ? where ? 
how ? and in what ancient authors can I find an account of it ?" 

** I know not," replied Fritz, " whether there be a written 
document of this singular circumstance in any ancient language, 
but, nearly as possible as it eame to my knowledge, will I give 
it to you, and Senhor Alva, will, without doubt be delighted to 
hear the tale of a brother traveller : 

" You are to know then, gentlemen, that my ancestor Hacho 
Ivolff Fritz, sumamed the Traveller, had intended to compile 
firom the various, and circumstantial minutes he had made, of 
Jiis sojoumings in other lands, a volume, which he trusted 
would not prove unacceptable to the public ; death, however, 
seized him, ere yet his journeys were over, and whilst his de- 
sign was yet immature ; whilst his' journals too, written in the 
cramped hand of the times, and replete with abbreviations, 
ciphers, erasures, interlineations and blots, were left, if not 
utterly unreadable, at least so dark, doubtful, and unfinished, 
in many respects, that none of his descendants have ventured 
upon the task of transcribing them fairly, for publication ; but, 
amongst much curious matter, my ancestor enters upon the 
details of an oriental tradition, which I will endeavour to give 
you, as nearly as possible, in his own words : — 

" During my residence," says the Traveller, " at Tai-ou-ang, 
the capital of the beautiful and fertile island of Formosa, I fell 
grievously sick, from the quality of the waters, which I am told, 
are little less than poisonous to strangers. Having recourse, 
without avail, to various medicaments, in much repute amongst 
Europeans, my servant came one day to inform me, he hifid 
heard, through the people of the house where he lodged, of a 
very wonderful man, a self-taught physician, who possessed an 
ini&Uible remedy for my disorder, and to whom most Europeans 
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applied for a cure, when made ill by the waters of the island. 
This put me into straits, as I feared to trust myself in the hands 
of an empiric, or of one, who jealously plotting perhaps, against 
the life of a stranger, might put a period to my sufferings by 
some poison, more active in its operation than that of the waters 
I had drank. Becoming however, daily and hourly worse, and 
feeling assured that from illness I must perish, if from nothing 
else, I at length conceded to the urgent and heart-breaking 
solicitations of my faithful servant, and ordered him forthwith 
to fetch Kian-tsee, for so was the leech of Tai-ou-ang called. 
Thrice, in the course of one day did I send to his habi- 
tation, but unavailingly ; and each time was the same answer 
returned, he was out — engaged in his usual occupation, and 
would not be returned till the sun fell asleep in the sea. Now, 
what was the occupation of Kian-tsee ? was he indeed no idle 
vagabond, half fool, half mad, who earned his livelihood by 
practising upon the credulity of mankind ? was he indeed not 
one of those cheats, who between mere impudence, affected 
devotion, and the audacious assumption of supernatural powers, 
like most of the Brahmins, Dervishes, and Bourges, etc. of the 
east, contrived comfortably to maintain themselves, by robbing 
their neighbours ? was he indeed no common-place juggler, but 
an honest, sensible, simple-minded, straight-forward, labouring 
man ? one, who possessing a family recipe, against the noxious 
qualities of the Formosa springs, and rivers, contrived to add 
occasionally to his little daily pittance, by proving himself less 
ignorant than his countrymen ? or, was he in truth, a govern- 
ment agent ? a spy — and a secret executioner f — These, with a 
thousand other extravagant, alarming, and incoherent thoughts, 
passed hurriedly through my mind ; my head ached, my heart 
and brain seemed wasted by a devouring fire, I thirsted to 
death, and yet dared not drink, and fevered and delirious, sank 
towards sunset, rather into a trance-like stupor, than sleep. 
From this state I was aroused, by the pouring of a liquid down 
my burning throat, indescribably cool, delicious, and odori- 
ferous ; it seemed an exquisite compound of honey, limes, roses, 
violets, the juices of the anana and mangusteen, and the aro- 
matic essence of that most divine of earthly flowers, the naga- 
cessara, whose blossoms fill the quiver of Camadeva, the Indian 
god of Love ; to me, it was ambrosia, and as I slowly opened 
my heavy eyes, I almost expected to see beside me, a minister- 
ing angel from paradise. My gaze fell however, upon an elderly 
stranger, whom I guessed must be Kian-tsee, and whose bene- 
volent, ingenuous aspect, immediately banished my previous 
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uncharitable suspicions. He addressed me in a mongrel dialect, 
of Spanish, French, Dutch, and Portuguese, willing perhaps to 
compliment a European with all the languages he had contrived 
to scrap, from travellers and traders to Formosa, and enquired 
how I felt, whether refreshed or not by sleep, bade me keep 
quiet, and assuring me I should be better in an hour, and that 
he would see me in the morning, he took his leave. Already 
had the work of convalescence commenced ; a delightful cool- 
ness suffused my lately burning frame, my languid limbs, seemed 
momentarily to regain their wonted vigour, my thirst was gone, 
and with it, the acute pains, languors, and deadly heart-sick- 
ness, which had even caused me in the extremity of my mad 
anguish, to supplicate immediate death from the hand of heaven, 
ra^r than a prolongation of existence, under such sufferings I 
Freely I now breathed, and though the sun had long gone 
down, the soft, cool, richly perfumed air of flowery, beautiftil 
Formosa, was permitted to bathe (Oh! most luxurious of 
baths!) my temples, stealing through curtains of silken net, 
stretched across windows, already trellised with the profuse and 
fragrant blossoms of night-blowing plants. I know not, unto 
what to liken my sensations at this period. From the long; 
weary, painful, sickening dream of mortal life, I seemed to have 
awakened in paradise ; I felt, as if I could have flown, so li^t ! 
80 ethereal ! and yet, I had not the will to stir in the slightest 
degree from the position in which I lay, lest a moment should 
dispel that beatitude, which I had some indefinite idea was but 
visionary. The joy of my poor servant was extreme ; I saw it 
in his smiles, his sparkling eyes, the noiseless alacrity of his 
movements, and should no doubt have heard it too, in his volu- 
bility, had he not, ader affectionately congratulating me on the 
marvellous effect of Kian-tsee's elixir, hinted, that in fairness 
his advice ought also to be followed, and therefore, that he 
should not speak to me until the morrow. Thus had I leisure 
to enjoy those delicious, and increasingly rapturous sensations, 
which I repeat, are indescribable, but which gave me the best 
type of Heaven's * unspeakable joy,' which I should suppose 
poor human nature capable of receiving. Finally, in Ihe midst 
of this supreme enjoyment, I sunk into a profound slumber, 
from which, at day-break I awoke, as I believed, perfectly re- 
covered, and duly impressed with veneration for the extraordi- 
nary skill of my foreign leech, for whose reception I prepared. 
Soon after sun-rise, Kian-tsee entered my chamber, and to his 
cheerful enquiries, I replied in a manner which could leave na 
doubt on his mind of the extent of my obligations to hisu 
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* But,* said he, * you are not so well yet, Senor, as you imagine 
yourself to be, and which, were you rash enough to attempt 
to rise to-day, experience would prove ; another draught of the 
cordial elixir of Mauri-ga-Sima, will restore you quite, and to- 
morrow you may resume your accustomed avocations.* So 
saying, he took from a little basket of Indian cane, two small 
cases of sandal-wood, opening which, he drew forth from one of 
them a whitish, semi-transparent cup, looking like an opal, or 
fire-stone, of curious but classical form, such as one might fancy 
the porcelain to be, at the building of Babel ; from the other 
casket he produced, an equally curious bottle, made apparently 
of the finest rose-coloured crystal, though I afterwards per- 
ceived that its hue was occasioned by the balsam with which it 
was filled, being otherwise fashioned of one entire piece of 
rock-crystal, or, for aught I know, of diamond, colourless and 
transparent as light. The odour of the elixir when poured 
into the cup, was incomparable; all the flower-gardens of the 
universe, if united, could not, I believe, have produced its equal, 
or indeed anything resembling it; and the flavour! language 
fails me to describe what I found it, when now almost restored 
to the full enjoyment of every sense. What was very remark- 
able, the opal, or porcelain cup, though not bearing the slightest 
vestige of painting, or engraving, before it was filled, gradually 
developed, as the precious ambrosia rose within it, the most 
brilliantly coloured, and exquisitely executed devices of birds, 
flowers, insects, and fish, imaginable; these, I distinctly re- 
marked, as Kian-tsee presented the cup to me, but when I had 
quafi'ed the divine draught, and returned the delicate vessel to 
him, behold ! it again became semi-transparent, of a pale blueish 
white, its highly glazed surface perfectly unornamented, and its 
texture fragile as the egg of the humming-bird ! ' I see,' said 
Kian-tsee, with a smile, observing my astonishment, * that you 
have settled in your own mind, my right to the title of magician ; 
the miraculous power of my balsam, and the inherent properties 
of this cup, almost indeed encourage the supposition, but, 
stranger — natural causes will often account for very marvellous 
^ectSj although I allow, to those acquainted with their 
arcana, they frequently afford a strong temptation to impose 
them, as supernatural, upon the credulity of the ignorant. 
Know then, my good master, that both the cordial and cup of 
Mauri-ga-Sima, are, to the best of my knowledge, the work of 
man, like ourselves, although of men who lived in so remote an 
,era, that of them, oral tradition, and the relics which ocean 
sometimes disgorges, have only preserved records ! Your asto- 
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nUlimeiit I see increases, and, as yon are able this morning to 
bear a little conversation, if you have patience to listen to au 
old man's story, you may find yourself interested in the tra- 
ditions it will please him to relate." Kian-tsee, without further 
prologue, commenced his narrative thus : — 

It is currently reported in this island, and others in its im« 
mediate vicinity, that many, many moons, before the great 
Con-foo-tsee gave laws, ethics, religion, philosophy, and sc.ence, 
to China; many moons indeed too distant for man's finite 
mind to compute, or for figures to number, it is, I say, reported, 
and believed, that at no great distance from Formosa, a large 
and exquisitely beautiful island was situated, named Mauri-ga- 
Sima, It is also asserted, that for a length of time it remained 
untenanted, and unknown, until at last, one Chetar, a mighty 
prince, but of what country is unknown, first visited it, and 
then, delighted with its bright loveliness, resolved to make it 
the emporium of his dominions. There was no person to oppose 
his scheme, for the inhabitants of the islands near Mauri-ga- 
Sima, were immersed in gross ignorance and barbarity, whilst 
Chetar possessed that power, which made them bow down unto 
him, as unto a god — the power of intellect^ the power of a re- 
fined, cultivated, and mighty mind ! He was from some fair, 
unknown land, which had already made extraordinary progress 
in the arts, useful and ornamental, of civilized life. Whilst the 
most ardent of the children of that land, in the pursuit, and 
acquisition of knowledge, Chetar had long desired to be the 
founder of a colony solely consisting of the learned^ who, sepa- 
rated entirely from the mother-country, should in some spot, 
hitherto unknown and untenanted, pursue uninterruptedly their 
labors for the attainment of what they conceived to be the chief 
good, and, like the sun, which illumes and warms the universe, 
should thence diffuse over every country, the eflfulgent, and re- 
viving beams of their immortal science, art, and general erudition. 
We know not how Chetar constituted his society, so that they 
contrived to escape the petty cares and annoyances of every day 
life, but we do know, that having discovered Mauri-ga-Sima, 
he determined to render that lovely island the scene, at once, 
of his experimental labors and triumphs, and then quitted it for 
a period. In those days, the life of man was of incredible 
duration, whilst his bodily stature and strength, and his mental 
capabilities, were proportionably vast, so that after an absence 
from his island of one hundred moons, Chetar returned, bring- 
ing with him in vessels of inconceivable dimensions, a mighty 
host of men of genius, and business, literati, artists and me- 
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chanlcs, with their wives and families, and all materials requi- 
site for building the most superb city in the universe. We have 
no records of the progress made by this colony, in adding the 
adornments of art to those of nature, in the beautiful island of 
Mauri-ga-Sima, but it is certain, that in a short space of 
time, Chetar's City arose, in incredible majesty and splendour* 
The aspiring prince called it the City of the Soulf because he 
said, it proceeded at once from the intellect of man, arrived at 
its most mature and cultivated state, instead of having to un» 
dergo a slow and gradual progress towards beauty and perfect 
tion, like every other city on the face of the earth ; because, 
also, it was expressly designed to be the residence of those 
who were already eminent in knowledge, or ardent in pursuit 
of it; and because the idle, and unintellectual of either sex 
were to be banished from this delightful place, whilst unto it, 
the wise and learned of every nation under heaven might resort^ 
nay, were cordially invited to visit it. So exquisite was thB 
City of the Soul, in its transcendent beauty, excellent delights, 



monly said — " Its architects were Genii, its inhabitants — gods !'* 
It had one hundred, forty, and four gates, composed of an un- 
known metal, the pillars of which, on either side, were mighty 
towers of whitest alabaster ; and these portals, were entrances 
to long spacious streets, (lined with habitations, each of which, 
was a marble palace,) meeting in a common centre: viz, a 
garden of extreme magnitude, in which the rarest and loveliest 
fruits and flowers, that adorn the universe, were cultivated, and 
formed luxuriant groves of thickly interwoven, and unfading 
foliage ; in the centre of this garden stood the palace of Chetar, 
an edifice, or rather another city, of such sumptuous magnifi- 
cence, that imagination itself cannot picture what it must have 
been ! Besides which, there were in the world at that period, 
many plants, animals, jewels, metals, etc. and many arts in 
vogue, now lost to us for ever, but which renders much greater 
the difficulty of conceiving the magnificence I would describe. 
The City of the Soul was decorated with marble, and metallic 
host of colossi, the magnified effigies of prince, statesman, poet, 
etc. for, in that soft aerial climate, the night-dews, and vapours 
from the sea, never tarnishing the brightest colors, or rusting 
minerals and metals ; the finest paintings, and most extraordi^ 
nary works in gold, silver, steel, brass, more than one unknown; 
metal, alabaster, and marble, lavishly adorned the streets. 
Fountains, reservoirs, and baths, all public property, and of the 
clearest and coolest waters, were numerous, besides those which 




arrangements, that of it was com- 
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BQppKed and adorned each priyate habitation ; whilst trees and 
plants, bearing the richest fruits and flowers, were so profusely 
laTiAhed over the city, that the palate and eye, satiated with 
their taste, and palled with their gorgeous beauty, suffered them 
to fall unheeded to the ground. The summer air was laden 
with odours, a thousand birds of gay plumage and delicious 
Toice, flashed ever and ever through it, like living jewels, and 
rendered it heavenly, by the interfusion of eternal song ; nor 
were the insect creation less beautiful, brilliant, and incessantly 
in motion ; briefly, in the City of the Soul, all matter, animate 
and inanimate, seemed endued with spirit, or at least with a 
principle of life, elsewhere unknown ! Poetry, was the natural 
language of its inhabitants; poetry, was the influence which 
emanated from, and was felt in all things there ! in divine — 
immortal nature, and in unimaginably glorious art! Music 
also— music, like that which haunts the dreams of those, who 
in saddened, but holy youth, are passing from this world — 
music, which makes one sigh to track it to its far, ethereal 
source — ^music, which never yet was heard on earth, save in the 
delicious City of the Soul, and never shall be again, floated 
day and night through the luxurious air, through the mighty 
marble palaces and arcades, through the luscious interminglings 
of foliage, fruit, and flowers, and above all, through the hearts 
of men, until fast flowed unbidden tears, the cause baffling their 
philosophy to determine; for they knew not that the voice of 
such music, being essentially holy and innocent, the tears they 
shed in hearing it, and the host of indefinable hopes, and fears^ 
and dim perceptions of — they knew not what, to which it gave 
birth, were but the heart's secret, and spontaneous aspirations, 
after that better land to which music owes its existence ! 

Beautiful was night, in the City of the Soul, inexpressibly 
beautiful! when nature and art, when mind, and feeling, as- 
sumed a cool, and chastened, a softened a subdued, a dim, 
gre^, moonlight tone; when a melancholy, which was fresh 
delight, not grief — and a languor, which was the excess of 
tenderness, and bliss — ^not lassitude, pervaded the bosoms of 
those intellectual islanders, and seemed to characterise all 
around them. Then, ere the late hours of repose arrived, forth 
they stole from their magnificent homes, to relax from the long 
day labors of the understanding, beside the freshening waters 
of the blue, unresting sea ; amid the luxuriant groves and gar- 
dens, of that Peri paradise ; and beneath the glorious golden 
host of ever-burning stars, whose distances in the blue abyss of 
immeasurable ether, the superior powers of man's vision, might 
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then discern, though to us, less gifted, they appear bat so many 
glittering points of various dimensions, set in a plain unyielding 
body of pure azure. Forth then sallied, at the coming on of 
night, the sage inhabitants of the City of the Soul, when aU 
that they beheld, heard, and felt, was like a dream of unspeak- 
able bliss ! When the richest music flowed, when the divinest 
poetry breathed, when nectareous wines were poured from 
matchless vases, into jewelled cups; when the bosom heaved 
with affection ; when rushed to the lips, a tide of rapturous 
feelings, which were vented in unpremeditated songs; when 
feast and dance, when artificial fires, and various exhibitions 
only to be contrived and executed, by the ingenious sons of 
science, wooed all ages to gladness, and sweet oblivion, for 
awhile, of their wearing intellectual exertions, at the same time 
that they gave them new energies, and excitements for fresh. 
Such, according to the faint outlines of dim tradition, was King 
Ghetar's City of the Soul ! such, that extraordinary, magnificent, 
delicious, and majestic abode, of which it is said, that none 
could enter it, without feeling as if coming into the immediate 
presence of some presiding, but invisible divinity ; and thence, 
being instinctively compelled to bow down his head upon his 
bosom, in token of adoration ; and that none, who once entered 
therein, were ever known to quit it, until called from it, by 
death! — Vet, one thing ^ the City of the Soul lacked — nor may 
-we wonder, if, amongst a succession of numerous employments, 
and ever-new delights, neither time, nor recollection was 
allowed for the exercises of religion ! Chetar indeed, is repre- 
sented to have been an amiable man ; but what can be said of 
his judgment, when, in order, as he thought, to secure the per- 
fect tranquillity of his government, and the felicity of his sub- 
jects, (chiefly natives of difl'erent countries) he refused to 
sanction an established religion, but said, that every sect might 
erect a temple, and follow its own peculiar modes of worship, 
in peace ! In consequence of this blind toleration, it happened, 
that ere long, these various religions afl'orded matter most ex- 
cellent to the philosophers and logicians of the City of the Soul, 
for virulent theological discussions, whose effect was, to pro- 
duce intolerable rancour between families and individuals, a 
mistrust of the dogmas of their respective faiths, which they 
had heretofore implicitly credited, and by which they had en- 
deavored to regulate their lives ; and this, as naturally induced 
on their parts, first, an indifference, and next, a perfect inso- 
lence of demeanour, towards their gods. The ethereal city wa^ 
torn, by schisms and divisions ; the banner of religious faction 
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was unforled ; the temples were forsaken, the altars no longer 
sent up the savour of burnt offerings to Heaven ; distraction 
usurped the place of science, and literature, in private houses, 
and parties, whilst in places of public resort^ continually ensued 
dangerous broils ; a civil war threatened to destroy the beau- 
tiful city, its founder and inhabitants, altogether. In order to 
obviate these evils, Che t^r, supported by the most $ag^<(^iQii8 
lieads of his administration, resolved to strike a home-oloiiyA 
the monster, whose poisonous breath was destroying the frtR^ 
and flowers of his Eden ; but aware that it would be vain to r^i 
^uire men of various religions to conform to his uwn, he, by ajp^ 
f4*Pt> cqpies of which he caused to be written in all languages, 
UQ9ted,on the to^ers.of the hundred and forty-four gates^ 
m|4M!Ri(^ r 4U^&^>< ^ciiffion and worship whatsoever j. 
£8Cussious<:^a aceligio^a■|;opi^^ in public or private ; and iiff^ar, 
jerenoe ,eT»en to such, directly or indirectly, on any occasioii^jS 
in limy place. Offendors were, for the first offence, to be sei 
[fevely fijied ; for the second, to be banished from the island 
Iffl^ibout recall j and infurniers were to be liandsouiely rewarded 1 
jp^tax also caused the altars to be destroyed, the priests to 
l^ayidon their profession, and choose a new one, if they wished 
to (i^raM^ ,in the island; the statues and symbols of varioi^f 
iisiiieSi to-be destroyed, defaced, or altered, and their tem'plf^ 
he converted, either into private dwelling-houses or uit^ 
places of public exhibition and resort ! From this period, ihf 
City of the Soul, became, whilst science, art, and general litera- 
ture attained in it, to a pitch of inconceivable perfection, tiye 
aink of all corruption and iniquity ! The shackles impose^ upom 
t)ie conduct of men, by even the external observances of decency 
•ad morality, all which, are based on religion, were cast aside, 
and each individual of that pleasant and magnificent city, freed 
from all restraint, took the liberty of acting as he pleased ! but 
, the female portion of the population became, alas ! more pioC* 
ligate than the males, their thraldom having previously been 
greater! Chetar fell an early victim to the overwhelming ti4e 
ff£ immorality he had brought in, being with three-fourths of bis 
court, poisoned at a banquet, by his eldest son Nerbidil, who 
had long sighed for the sovereignty of Maioi^-Simay who 
had moreover, been prohibited by his father from marrying hi^ 
youngest sister Iryamena. 



(To be Continued.) 
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Time wore on, and Ellen became more than erer fascinated 
"with her residence at Fairy Vale ; she had been introduced also, 
to a companion of her 'Own years, one on whom she could 
lavish the store of affection treasured in her heart, and find it 
amply reciprocated, for Annette Leslie was an amiable and 
gentle girl, in whose bosom each kindly feeling that adds 
lustre to the character of woman, had made its home. She was 
by nature unassuming, and reared far from the empty glare and 
-gtandeur of the cit^, her manners retained all the graceful sim* 
plicity of rustic life, yet polished by the true refinement a 
liberal and careful education seldom fails to impart. Annette 
was accomplished in the general acceptation of the term, but 
her chief charm consisted in the kindliness of her heart, and as 
she was ever first in a work of utility or mercy, so did she 
always find herself welcomed and caressed by all. Often 
would she sit at Ellen's feet, in the retirement of the grounds, 
and with upraised eyes, gazing earnestly in iier face, listen 
with wonder and admiration to the taje she would read or 
repeat. She seemed to regard her. as a being of superior 
mould, whom it were impossible to know and not worship, 
and her young spirit hung entranced on each line that fell from 
hef pen, as if it contained a charmed spell ; perhaps it might be 
that poetry had hitherto been to her as a sealed volume, and its 
beauty broke on her like a dream, the remembrance of which 
no after-occurrences could efikce. But most she loved to speak 
of her brother, her only and idolized brother, with whose exis- 
tence her own seemed inseparably entwined; she was never 
weary of repeating his praises and dwelling on his merits, 
exalting him, in the warmth of her affectionate heart, to some- 
thing more than mortal. She frequently excited a smile in 
Miss Mowbray, for so doing, and not unfrequently a remark. - 

** Really, my gentle friend," she one day said, after listening 
to a long eulogium, "it is fortunate the days of chivalry are 
past, or I might feel tempted to contrive an incarceration in 
some formidable castle, merely to excite the knight-errantry of 
this dear brother of yours, who, if he possesses the attributes 
.your . affection endows him with, would not surely refuse to 
succour a damsel in distress.'^ 
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''Ah no ! particulaTly if he kneir how bright a sittiTe li^otld 
ihank him for the deliverance his -prpyress had achieVed ;" re^ 
tamed Annette, responding with an arch look to the mirti^^f 
her friend; then seeing the crimson blush mount to Ellen's 
brow, she cast her eyes down, and busying herself by demolish- 
ing a beautiful musk rose, she continued : ** but in 'very trath, 
Miss Mowbray, I hope Liidy EUersly will not leave Fairy Vale, 
uiitil you have an opportunity of Judging, whether or ttoi, fny 
^partiality has exaggerated Albert's merits. Papa ixM me but 
this morning, that his regiment is about to quit Eiiniskillen, and 
then he will return; oh! happiness. At present yon knew 
iim only from the report of his sister, perhaps when Von shall 
do so in propria persona, you may feel inclined to think as 
ftivorably as myself." 

** Dear pxW 1 hope I have not offended or palncfd ybtt by 
any unwitting remark ; if so, I did not intend it, and can Only 
express my sorrow as an atonement." . 7- 

" You have not, you could not oflfend me," exclaim«[d ^An- 
nette, and throwing her arms round Ellen's neek, she'ldi^d 
her affectionately, and the subject dropped. t *.. 

It was about aWbrtnight after this, that the family at ^FMry 
Tale were invited to the residence of Sir James Les^^^ to 
celebrate the return of his son, and Ellen's color de^pen^d, 
-she knew not why, as she wrote an acceptance in itebly 
^ Annette's invitation. It is needless to recapitt^aXe^ tbie 
heart-felt glee with which Annette presented >lis8 Mowbmy to 
her brother, but it is necessary to say, that before the evening 
concluded, Ellen had made ample allowance for all that tlie'f)lnd 
sister had advanced in Captain LesHe^ praise ; she even felt 
inclined to think Ws penectloim under-rated, for never- before 
had she seen or conversed with one in whom so many ^graces 
were concentrated. Albert Leslie had just completed liis 
twenty^ixth year, and to personal attractions of no mean order, 
he added a mind highly cultivated both by studv and observa- 
tion : removed far beyond the licentiousness wnich the laxity 
of human principles not only admits, but taeiilv encouMges, 
among our military, often would he leave his brother officers to 
the celebration of their unhallowed orgies, or Hbertine p«ffaitits, 
and read alone th€ page of history, of romance, and not unfre- 
quently of nature, which last he most^oved to peruke. Equalfy 
weE versed both in ihe classics and the beUea lettreB, time 
never hung heavily on his hands, and he so improved it oa to 
become at once independant of common sources of amoseraent, 
and the delight of every circle to Which -he was introduced. 
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YetF wa« not detain Leslie destitute of faults: if he had 
escaped contamination from the grosser follies of his associates, 
he had others, perhaps more peculiarly his own, but not the 
len reprehensible. These were unknown to the million, be- 
cause, disguised by the nicest art, thev were unseen, and their 
effects felt only indiridually. With the gallantry common to 
his profession, he was a devoted admirer of the softer sex, and 
although the practiced betrayer of innocent confidence, was to 
him a term synoDymous with infamy, yet he hesitated not to 
exercise the influence he possessed, although he won but to 
(brsake, as the wrecked peace of many a fair girl attested. 
Such then was the being who leant on the back of Miss Mow- 
bray's chair, drinking in with avidity every accent of her low 
musical voice, as she responded to the conversation he had 
conunenced; he had been taught firom his sister's panegyrics, 
to expect something superior in her friend, but he was little 
prepared to meet one so exactly corresponding to his fastidious 
ideas ef perfection. From this evening Annette Leslie was 
again like a shadow by Ellen's side, and she seldom came un- 
attended by her brother, or sometimes, when she was detained 
at home, she would depute him to conduct Ellen to her^ and 
vthns were they seldom separated. Lady EUersly beheld with 
.pleasure the deep devotion of the young soldier to her protege^ 
for she deemed him in every jtarticular calculated to form ner 
( happiness, and in consequence did not restrict their intercourse. 
Sir James Leslie and his lady ever received Ellen with the 
fondest affection ; and happy in the smfles of all, the gentle 
girl gave herself up to the delioious enchantment which was 
weaving its spell around her ; to be loved by such a beiuf as 
Albert Leslie ; oh ! there was bliss in the very thou^t. Time 
flew on and Lady EUersly began to speak of returning to 
town ; Ellen's pale cheek turned paler, and her dark eyes-nlled 
mrith involuntary tears, she had not calculated on so sudden a 
removal, and she hastened into the garden to conceal her agita- 
tion. She leaned her head on the table of the pavilion, and 
ga^e way unrestrainedly to the bitter tears of anguish and un- 
eertainty ; not long, however, had she done so, when the door 
opened and Albert Leslie stood before her. 

You here. Miss Mowbray, and in tears too," he exclaimed, 
his first tone of pleasure changing to one of concern, as she 
raised her head — " tell me»" he added, taking her hand and 
occupying, the seat befside her, '* whence this sorrow ; what has 
pecnrved to distress you ?" 
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. Yo« wfll ^IjUfooA me ior my weaJmss, Capftm 
should I do so." - • » ; 

" Nay, sweet Ellen, judge not so harshly of me; youhafo 
XM> sorrows in which I do not participate; the slightest cloud on 
your brow, overshadows mine also." 

''A truce with jesting bow* My kind pfotectrewi hf^ jui^ 
informed me it is her intention to leave Fairy Vale miiii^^ 
week or two ; and its shades have become so endeaxed>d(^:IQe}, 
t)iat I cannot school my heart to relinquish them w^thMjift- i^ 
pang. This alone has called fortli these loolish^ w«ak teanu!' .' 

The young soldier spoke not; he had not aniiei^t<il<.l^ 
probability of a s^ratioi^ and his cheek turned paleu:&DdjlLill 
Up quivered aji he gazed oa the perfect features of the w^f^n^' 
girl ; her black hair parted smoothly on the high white 
and her 5>lasped hands restii^^ on her luiee; «he locked s^ pm^ 
and holy, that his resolution at once was taken,, Fipm.-I^i^^ 
period Miss Mowbray was the afi&anced bride of Albert I^Uf^ 
and received as such in his family, with the most distiaguishing) 

. " Did X not prophecy you would eventually acknowledgi^my' 
bibber's merits?" asked Annette, laughing archly,. bulq^nM 
hf^j buoyant spirits wer^e subdued when she beheld Ihe eaii^94gfi: 
c^w up which was to convey Ellen far from Fairy yakta94: 
£iom her, at least for a time. It was proposed that er^ lonj 
the Leslie's should remove to their town residence, not qiiW^ 
that greater facilitv might be af[orded for cementing thi^ .friew'. 
slpip between the famiUes, but also for tlie purpose of ^ntr^dlKP* 
ii|g: Annette to society, the ill-health of her mother; leaving) 
hitherto prevented the ceremony of a formal " bringing jflf^l," 
The heart of the unsophisticated girl throbbed wildly Jp^ tb#> 
anticipation of expected pleasures, to which an inc^ased %9f^\ 
would be given by the presence of her *' dear EUen/V^iKlf 
under theaie circumstances, the friends parted witl^ le^^^ogr^lt . 
than they otherwise would have done. ..r • 

^Lady Ellersly's return was hailed with enthusiasm by:lM|e. 
fhends< and Ellen no longer refused to join in the gaieties wh^ * 
welcomed them; the sad feelings of her heart had beei^ 
liorated by time and sympathy, and their memory i^y .Q^ffitt.- 
orer her spirit at periods, like the shadowing of a. distinct aiidi 
painful dream. When she thought of her sainted patei^it' 
w^ with a feeling devoid of selfi^ess; she no longer -wjsl^d. 
them partakers of earth's joys and sorrows, b»t a^^Hi^^ad-: 
witliout murmuring to the dispensations of that Pr9vi(df)&$^ 
which had seen fit to remove tbem. A new existenpo iUd . 
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dHWited ^paii' the oi^liftii's heart ; she had now sotnethiiig^ id 
love, with all the concentrated devotion ' ' 

** Felt by the sou) of minstrel file ^one. 
And to all others foreign and unknown,** , 

1^ her' thie homage which attended her was as nothing, unlqs^ 
brightened by the Smile which was her halo of happiness, thtf 
guiding-star to which she involuntarily turned; the one light 
gleiiming amid a future's darkness. A correspondence was 
commenced between the lovers; how far different from the 
usual- nature of such correspondences, may be easily imagined. 
In the absence of personal intercourse, letters are a kind of 
^pell, 'ft fink in the silken chain of affection, which binds it yet 
oloser to the heart, preserving it in all its pristine truth and 
hdfiuess; many a pure and beautiful feeling is there revealed/ 
which: else were lost, since lips would fail to give it utterance ? 
atfd manyu hallowed benison recorded, wluch otherwise had 
stU^k to eternal repose in the bosom that conceived it. - - - 

It was a happy day for Annette Leslie, when she first heard 
tlld' rattling of her carriage-wheels on the parements of the great 
tAetropolis ; a still happier one for her brother and Ellen Mow** 
bray. Albert gated proudly on his betrothed, as she moved ii^ 
bev own unequalled grace through the illuminated saloons of 
l^ury and wealth; herself the brightest gem in the coronal of 
b^uty; and he listened with feelings of intense pleasure to the; 
px«ise rendered her from every lip. 

"Annette Leslie was enchanted with all she saw j it Seemed 
an if a fktry-land had sprung up to receive her, so novel and 
delightful Was all around to her young and uncurbed spirits i 
'she' laughed, danced, and sang, in the unvitiated innocence of 
her heart, until she became the life of Lady Ellersly's mansion^ 
and almost the inhabitant of it. Ellen was still her idol, and 
she longed eagerly for the fast approaching moment which wa« 
to make her in truth, as well as affection, a sister; a wish in 
'^faich Captain Leslie heartily sympathized. But Annette's 
thotights, were soon for a time, diverted from so freqnent a re*'' 
currence to the subject, by the appearance of a companion who 
etifered into the spirit of every enjoyment with her. Some 
reldttves of Lady Ellersly, who resided in a remote part, of 
Scotland, and whom she nad not seen for many years, arrived 
on a visit, in consequence of her ladyship's repeated and pressing 
invitfttioiis. With them came their only child, a girl of eighteen, 
bright and beautiful as the early morning, ere a cloud has arisen 
to obseiire its jadkuice. Yes! Jean Gordon was indeed titer 
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palpable embodiment of a poet*g dream, decked in all the gracer 
of nature, and wild and timid as a gazelle. Lady EUersly and 
Ellen gazed with mute surprise on the lovely Jean as she was; 
presented to th^ir yision, arrayed in all her native simplicity 
ner complexion was of the most brilliant description; fair, 
almoft to transparency, one might have deemed her the creation 
of a sculptor's flEUicy, had not the rich bloom on her cheek an4 
lips, and the animated light of her deep blue eyes, destroyed 
the illusion. She wore no ornaments save those which nature 
had imparted, and her lone flaxen hair hung in luxuriant ringlets 
down to her waist; her iorm liras small and sylph-like, rich in 
(he unrestrained grace given by unlimited exercise ; truly might 
it be asserted, the " poetry of n^on" was there. Such wa^ 
being who now for the first td&e, left her natire higl^lfinds 
to mingle in the pageants of a world, respecting which she 
ieldom hazarded a thought, less seldom an enquiry; bnt^iil 
^Innette she found a klndLred spirit, and they became in- 
separable. The beautiful Scotch girl was the theme of every 
tongue, and Mr. and Mrs. Gordon beheld with pardonable pride 
^ admiration excited by theic.pountain rose; the incense 
became the more acceptable since it was unexpected and un< 
solicited. Albert Leslie gazed upon the subdued and .byoljf 
beautv of his promised bride, and then on the glowing and am- 
imated perfections of Jean Gordon, with feelings which he was 
Mi a loss to account for. Could it be that the one was unlink- 
the chain which the other had twined around his heart, and 
wtulch he had a thousand timeff y^m^^^^iffvf^ be enduring as 
life itseU^ and were it nossible, preserred ever after .iu all iU 
early sanctity : could it be that Albert Leslie was warering^tii 
bis choice ? Alas ! it was even so ; but Ellen Mowbray knew 
not ; she was too pure-hearted, too devoted in her own love 
to suspect the firailty of another's, and sho dreamed on in 
fancied security, only to awake to a fearful, a dreadful reality, 
♦ m m ♦ ♦ • • 

" Miss Gordon is late this morning," said Lady EUersly one 
day as the party drew round the breakfast-table; ** we mass 
lier bright smile at our fire-side.'* 

" Our Jean is not wont to linger so," said Mrs. .Gordon, and 
directed an attendant to summon her. The girl soon returned, 
and bursting into tears placed a slip of paper on the table, on 
which were hurriedly written the following Unes ; 

Father, mother, do not ciurse me ; I fly from yomr hea^ 
your hearth, but I go not alone. Ah ! what was that f nothing : 
ohl surely conscience is a fearful monitor; metbo\igbt tlS^t 
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gentle ggrl aUiiod lieside.me in her mild and pensive , beauty, yet 
it vas but fancy. Can it really be that Alt>ert Leslie loVes me,' 
better than her tp whom a few days would have united him ; 
yes ! it must i he tells me so, and Aim 1 dare not disbelieve. 
Oh I my mother, even now, as I recall her trusting smile, I hate 
ihtf$e^ft but when I remember who has taught me the lesson of 
ingratitude. I cannot forego my purpose, base as it may be. 
Mo^r, take her to your bosom, and forget your lost, unhappy 

Even in the bitterness of the moment which followed the 
perusal of the paper, Mrs. Gordon forgot herself, her child, all. 
save the pale, statue-like girl before her : no sigh, no sob, tola 
the agony which anchored in that pure bosom ; no wild, hvs- 
tencal shriek broke that awful calm, no tears bedewed that 
marble cheek ; it seemed as if their very source was frozen, and 
her eye was glazed in the silence of despair. Long did she 
continue thus, resisting every effort to dispel that fearful un^ 
consciousness, more dreadful than the wildest expression bf 
itrie( until Miss Leslie, on hearing the facts, hastened to hej^ 
friend, and in the unrestrained ebullitions of her feelings, suc- 
ceeded in awakening the sufferer's attention. She wept, lonf 
and silently she wept ; and then to the world all was over. * 
; ''Do not upbraid him my dear firiends," she said, in a loif 
voice, which betrayed the internal struggle for calnmess, it 
wlU. but give me additional pain. Human nature is fVail — and 
«he was so beautiful ! — We are warned of the folly of setting xtb 
earthly, idols for our worship ; mine has been my punishment, 
and for the future I shall know myself more perfectly. Annette, 
dear Annette, do not weep; see I am caun, the struggle is 
past ; . we can still be sisters in affection." 

Again did .Lady EUersly live over her own sorrows in the 
fiympathy she felt for the daughter of her adoption, the meek, 
uncomplaining victim of the darkest perfidy; with studious 
care she removed every vestige of preparation for the bridid, 
and aught else that tended to recall the remrniLraTicc of the 
past : JBIlen's faint smile uttered the thanks her lips could not. 

Bitterly as Mr. and Mrs. Gordon lamented the unfortunate 
infatjiation which had involved the happiness of Miss Mowbray 
in its vortex. It was not in human nature to resist the pleadinn 
of, an only child for forgiveness, particularly when the victSni 
herself joined her entreaties to that effect; nay, she did more; 
^e xepj^sented the impossibility of one so yoiui^, so guileless 
as Jean Gordon, raising a fortress of defence against the ikscina- 
iiqm of suoh a being as Albert Leslie, when he jglatifid fi^ixi 
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lony to subdue her; and the partnt's Itearts nirenr ynm 
to receive the last remainiiig scion o£ their noble honse* 
For this nurpose the^ left London for their estate in the 
lands, wnere Captain Leslie and his bride "weie dkieeted- to 
meet them. Sir James and Lady Leslie, too indignantat their 
son's heartless conduct readUy to receire him to their hoaa^ 
refused to listen to any excuses he thought prG|>er to adduce, 
tod forbade him their presence, nor was it unttl many» many 
months had elapsed that they were prevailed on to alter the 
Hecree. 

< The gentle Annette was the constant companion of J^fof 
Mowbray, for since her brother's apostacy had become manifies^ 
|ier spirits had lost all their booyancy, and she would giute for 
ikom with tearful eyes on the sister of her heart's adoption, aiid 
mourn in silence the devastation of her }ieace. The name 4»f 
Albert Leslie now never passed the lips of Ellen, or, of aa^ 
other person in her presence; it seemed almost as if'tt;hS)il 
^ever been cherished, so closely was the seal of silence on4t; 
]^Uen still frequented the haunts of gaiety, still smiled on tifa« 
qirowd which hovered round her, but it was pride akne- sup* 
ported the drooping spirit ; and the smile had a sicklincsa ifi'it^' 
beauty, which told infinitely more j^ainly than mere woiiis'of 
the canker which was preying within. What to her w«re the 
laurels which decked her brow, now that the myrtle had ^een 
so rudely torn from the fiiiry coronal ? — oh ! they were woith*> 
less, as the fading leaves borne on the breath of the bUi^^isg 
autumn wind, and they pressed heavily on her throbbing 
temples. The world spoke of her apparent apathetic indiCei^ 
ence, her coldness, even with .wonder, as they hung delig^diy 
on the glowing music of her lyre : it was true, under that calm 
ejLterior it was difficult to discover aught else, but they sawnot 
the tempest of conflicting feelings which was gradual^ sapping 
t^e principle of existence ; they knew not, like the swa«, she 
was breathing forth her own ** sad dirge and that the heart 
of the minstrel was breaking. ♦ • ♦ 

•The moonlight streamed softly through the window, and IM 
balmy q^ng air lightly wafted a thousand delicious ^ooxs, 
^gairng the senses of the group within the apartment: st'wsii 
one in Uie mansion of Fairy Vale, and the group consisted 6f 
BUett Mowbray, Lady Ellersly, 8ir James and Lady Leslie*- 
and their daughter, but the gay voice of mirth no longer echoed 
there ; all was silent as the tomb, save the light breathug-ef 
the party. o .-; : ; • 

<* Surely she sleeps $ Annette, love, look, your eyes asi 
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kswner tkan raiae,*^ said Lady Bllersly. Miss Leslie arose, 
aad leasing orer the copch i^ere tlie form -ot the snfifbrer re- 
posed, looked earnestly for a moment, on her palUd features. 
If she' slept, that'slight movement aroused her, and she spoke. 

^ Annette^ deadest, gire me your arm ; I would faui once 
snore see the moon light up the evening landscape." 

'* You will oftm see it do so yet, Ellen, and in perfect health, 
I trust," uttered Annate, as with the assistance of her mother 
she succeeded in placing the invalid on an easy chair by the 
window. The white moonlight fell sweetly on the incredulous 
gret 'happy smile whicli passed over the pale lips of the dying 

- f* Such hopes are vain, my own Annette," she said in a IbW 
t^e^ " nor could I wish thera realized : mine were then the 
loss; but m>w I am near the attainment of my greatest wish» 
I know, I jfeel I am dying, nor would I it were otherwise,' since 

that rendered life valuable has departed. I may ackftow* 
ledpe iti now that the heart wMch throbbed so d&rotedly for 

only» wiU soon be cold and still. I have but one revest 
Uy msjke^ the iast which will ever pass nay lips, and «hall thai 
fee refuied P" 

1, **Xame it, oh! speak my Ellen," said Lady Ellersly, almost 
iMUrticulately. 

** ;6ir . James, Lady Leslie, you will forgive — Albert — and— 
receive his bride — when she who pleads is cold in dejath'; for 
t|ie,saiM» of the lost one you will forgive him." 

Dear girl! it shall be even as you wish," was the wplyr 
utt^edmtOBies of repressed sorrow, and as Annette leaned over 
her departing friend, she saw the large tears streaming fastly 
over the beetle of her cheek, but the pang was past, and brush* 
i9g tbem a^av, she fiuntly said — now I am happy," and laid^ 
hidi beftd on the shoulder of Miss Leslie. The soft strains of a 
harp,.poimng forth a low hymn, stole from the adjacent village, 
and it seemed so solemn, so holy, that the melancholy group 
Were hushed to involuntary silence, and long it continuefl un<» 
bsokon. At length' a stifled shriek burst from the lips o^ An- 
n0te» for the hand she clasped grew cold in her's, and tl»s head 
lay like lead on its retting place. 

The lamp was bfOH|fat, and its ravs fell dimly en the Matures 
of the orphan, beautiful even to the last: the bright blUsh of 
consump^en was on her cheek ; a tear pearled its beauty, and 
a itappyvamtie played over lier lips, but the eyes were closed, 
and the pure spirit which had animated that lovely one was 
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He sleeps — ^bnt oh ! he sleeps not theret hard hf 
The hkllow'd bailding of the village fase : 

MThere oft in youth he stood, and pray'd to lie 
Far from the tumult of the restless main. 

His eyes are clos'd— but no fond brother's hand 
Trembling with grief, performs that last sad rite 5 

Around his corse no mourning kindred stand. 
Ere he be hid for ever from their sight. 

He lies in death — ^but no maternal tear. 
Big with a mother's woe, falls on his cheek ; 

No fay'rite sister, o'er his cheerless bier, , 
Weeps that her words are powerless to speak. 

His rites are soon gone o'er — ^bnt ah 1 no sigh 
Breathes out the funeral toll of him that's goHe; 

Perchance his messmate low'rs his dull dark eye-*^ 
Then hark ! — a sound — a splash — and all is don»! ' 

The sullen waves close o'er him — ^but there's not 
A stone to note the place where rests the brave ; ' 

A single bubble, bursting marks the spot. 
Where sleeps the Sailor in his Sailor's Grave. 

W. B 



LINES 

I think of thepa«f, now the night star is beatoiing 
Its silvery light from the clear azure sky ; 
The flowers are sleeping. 
The bright dews are weeping. 
And young hearts in slumber of beauty are dreaming, 
Nor heed the swift hours as they lightly wing by. 

I think of the past, thon^ aronnd me are glowiiig 
A thousand bright scenes — a gay world of deli^, 
But though radiant the seeming. 
Of halls brightly gleaming. 
One word from the lips that we lore, softly glowing. 
Is a spell to illumind the gloonaest night. Mabib 
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'* H« I U not that her itewftrd muffled so ?*'— Timok or Atbih 9. 

It was a wet and misty sight in NoTember^ and the large 
broad square of St Stephen's Green, in our sister City of Dublin* 
dimly lighted as it was by few and distant oil-fed lamps, many 
of which were extinguished by the sharp sudden gusts of wind, 
looked dim and desolate to the solitary occupant of a road- 
. stained provincial post-chaise, which a pair of tired horsed slowly 
dragged up to a mansion, one of the largest on the southern side^ 
The broad expanse of railed in-plantations and pasture sward„ 
the ornamental promenade of the square, swept vast into the 
darkness which seemingly leng^thened their surface, and flung its 
dark shadow on the grey and grim equestrian statue in the centre ; 
the large pools of stagnated rain-water which reflected the 
flickering rays of the dull lights, and the hoarse cry of th^ 
weather-beaten watchman, as he re-echoed the tolling of mid- 
night on the city clocks, combined to render the scene dispiriting 
and dreary ; and inspire a wish for the fire-light cheerfulness of 
the household hearth, in the bosom of those whom business or 
vice had driven out wayfarers and wanderers. 

Jaded and weary did the gentleman alight from the creaking 
'* caroch,'* and assisting his servant, an honest looking old do- 
mestic, grown grey in the service of the family, to remove a pile 
of heavy portmanteaus into his study, dismissed the postillion, 
and hurried up stairs to embrace hiis children, who had been 
long expecting his arrival. 

The curtained and carpeted room, the bright blazing fire, the 
, i^ilver and glass sparkling on the table, and a supper laid out 
with elegance and comfort, were doubly welcome after the 
fatigue and cheerless journey of the day. Mr. Colthurst did 
enjoy his home, more than the boasted ease and mercenary 
officiousness of any hostelry, and sat down with delight to re- 
count to Iiis lady, and their children, the results of his expedition 
and prolonged absence in the country. The gentleman whom 
we have le/t so socially engaged, was a stirring, bustliuR solicitor, 
law-agent and receiver to extensive estates in the North of Ireland^ 
a great authority in elections, and withal a lively little man, fond 
of good Btoxle« and corporation " feeds", had tasted his giass 
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before breakfast," taking both first and second* psrts, affit ooiild 
sing bis song, and cany borne three bottles as yrell ais ftiiy 
K^.E.G. in " tbe baU'\ He bad now returned from a periodioal 
Tisit to the tenantry of the sereral properties he managed, an^ 
bad brought up a large sum of n)oney» which the lateness of tlMi 
bour alone prerented him from lodgmgin bank befiifebeyefSinfd 
to rest 

The partner of his joys was a handsome black eyed wom|ai» 
with a slight taste for spending the funds, as fieist asbe couht amass 
them, loTod her loo parties and rotunda balls, her driros on her 
bigh outside car to the Phoenix Park and Dunleary ; and divided 
ber attention among her children, Miss Edgeworth's iBieev^Si 
Bean Kirman's preaching, and the singing of Macbk.me Catalai6L 
Their family consisted of two daughters and one son, the last of 
whom, a tell intelligent lad of thirteen or so, was listening in 
breathless awe to tbe tele his father was reciting of some Rocltit^^ 
outrages among the peasantry, and resistances to rent seiaufM 
he had witnessed, aU> matters of course, and natural conse^ 
quences of an agent's visit. His eyes flashed when he beard*df 
bis narrow escape from a party who attacked him, and efiected 
a rescue of stock from the sheriff's hand. 

*' I wish I bad been near the fellow, father, who strack yoU 
With a stone, I would baye pistolled him with one of the screw- 
bHaxrels I bought with my last Christmas box. 

" Well, George, you have the classics now to engage, boW" is- 
Stock's Lucian getting on ? the Greek as cramp as ever f mifid 
your lexicon and avoid translations, ruinous books, never saw 
one in my day. So Sarah has been practising the ** Battle of 
Prague," she shall play it to-moirow for me ; and come here 
little Julia," beckoning to the youngest, a rosy ringleted beauty 
of some seven years, " Madame Dumaulin gives a good account <^ 
y pur French. Mamma says, kiss me now, and go to your bed; 
I have kept you up too late, but 'tis not every night papa comes 
home." 

The bell was rung, the " white serjeant" appeared, and tbe 
young ladies, making their good night curtsies, retired. 

Mr. Colthurst brewed another tumbler of old Roscrea,'* tod 
resumed his conversation. The old servant who, presuming on 
bis long service, had remained in the room, having at first cotae 
in to oner his congratulations to his master, and contriving then 
to bustle at the side teble in noisily doing nothing, his pre* 
sence had been overlooked and forgotten. 

^ * Metaphorlce. measured twelre paces, for« duet On ** the Irons/* ' ' 




' I ftwre ^mt Sarah my^ lore, that this night, whcfn comfaitf 
along the lonely dark road between I>ale^ and Dunleer, I would 
hare eemponnded irith Mr. Collier,* had he chose to hare 
4^ppe4 me« at a handsome premhan ; the rents in my old port- 
OMfiteau, (by the bye, Mason, you may leave the room) what on 
hftft kept him:here all this time ? though he is a faithful old 
creature, he carries his curiosity a little too far, so George you 
nrny-aa-'W^ look my study, though on second thoughts every 
ttog there must be p^ectly safe, so nerer mind it." 

M all events, CoUhurst my dear, Mason has become so deaf 
ftnd stupid» he can scarcely hear now the simplest direction, you 
inay speak what you like before him." 

I am not quite so sure of that, though I am of his honesty^ 
ho Sfipeared to ndse his ears brisk enough, when I mentioned 
the Tents* the sound of the sf« and eight-pence makes us all verV, 
akAi!^$ but as I must be down in court early to-morrow, I shall 
npw try to sleep, for I really feel weary." Half an hour saw the 
wh^e-horoadiold buried in deep repose, save one. The echoes 
tiCtlMi .deep bell of the college clo<^, as H tolled two, had swung: 
solemnly over the square ; and the stillness of the house shewed 
the hushed repose of its occupants, when a figure slowly as<* 
cended Ikrom Urn basement story, and passed into* the small par^ 
lottr;fm the gtound. floor, which Colthurst had made his office | 
a dark frieze coat enveloped the proportions of the person, and 
a^high muffler half concealed his countenance ; but the inward 
tiUiMd rays of the daric hinthofn shone upon the features of the 
perfidious and trust-breaking Mason ; at the foot of the stair* ' 
cise he stopped and listened intently, but no sound or stir dis^ 
twebod' Ixis treacherous purpose. He entered his master's study, 
reviewed iit order the varioms desks and escruitoires, and kneeling 
down proceeded, with an accuracy and dispatch that developed 
his ^cperience in the.practice, to take in wax, a faithful transcript 
aiid model of the lock and wards of the portmanteaus to which . 
Colthurst had alluded, his task was accomplished in security,- 
and the villain returned to his rest. 

. Our solicitor's attention was diverted next day from investing 
hm-lfkimffy- in La'Touohes, by the protracted hearing of a course 
h^oie hold Manners* whieh detained him in Chancery until ; 
afte? bank hours, but as the property was in his own house he ^ 
fek ao uneasiness. 

- • Collier, a noted Irish robber, on the northern road, who subsequently " 
yeeeived a pardon from government, and yet lives ; ire have lit our cigar 
CrequenUy tt hi» ** abebeini." 
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Lftit llMi Bi||it tilt fttteiAioB of Qeovee^ wlioM 
tleepleM on his pUlow» Timiiiiig orer in his mind ilie ooa- 
■fsucUon of rath«r a perpleziiig pMMge in " tfeut MIcylhM^" 
was rooalled to the recollectioB of having concealed an Bngitfh 
▼eiBioB of the aaihor imder a folio copy of Jacobs' Lvw XMc^ 
tionazy» and nneasj leel his lather mje^t discover the obnAxions 
volant* he determined to go down stairs at once, and lock itm in 
his own private collection; dark as it was he eneiiOToedno 
difficulty in finding the book, and was leaving the office torcstnm 
IBotselessly to his chamber, when a gentle step in the hall, and 
» g^eam of light which streamed npon the floor, surprtsed and 
alarmed him ; he feared it was his father, and his firat impnlse 
was to avoid him, he had scarcely time to hide hims^ behind 
a large bookcase when the door was eoened; poor Creovge's 
blood was frosen, both with the cold ni^t air and terror, when 
he perceived it was the muffled form of lesson which entered, and 
not his father. Curiosity to wait the event silenced him, imdhe 
remained motionless in uie covert he had so seasonaUhr gained, 
he could scarcely suspect him of diriionesty, and yefr what could 
be his purpose t 

To his astonishment the faithless servant unlocked the leathtim 
valises one by one, and taking out several bundles of • soiled 
provincial notes, severed the ribbons that knotted them with a 
single-bladed knife he usually earned, selected one from each 
ptjreM, which he laid apart, and then, restoring them again roUed 
up as before, to their places, locked the trunks ; he very ^«detly 
then sat down in Colthurst's easy diair, at his desk took a note 
of their numbers, and erased some endorsements and private 
marks. The impudence and coolness of his villany amaced 
Oeorffe, even more than his daring depredation*-4hat the min 
who had eaten the bread oi his lamily for so many yem^.irbo 
had been the play*fellow of his father's diildhood, and ihe con* 
fidaat of much of their domestic histo y, should repay their 
kindness by such base ingratitude, grieved his noble feelings, 
and pained him more than even his parent's loss. The treaohexous 
Mason then rose, and uplifting hu lanthom, lynx4ike recon- 
noitred the room. George, as if the simoom was sweeping past, 
bowed his head, and suppressed his breath^he remainmlsBfe 
and unnoticed ; but, as the robber was turning to depart, the 
luckless Lucian fell from hj^ hand, and the sudden noise, doubly 
distinct from the quietude of the house, acted like the torpedo- 
.touch upon the thief. He stood in a stupor for a^minute^ detac- 
tion and fright paralysed him, but a violent re-<action soon stung 
him into rage ; he rushed to George's lurking platoc^ and grasping 
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him by^lie htir, savagely diagged him forth, his aged arm was 
itew-nervfld with demoniac strength, and ) oor George's faini 
resistance was overpowered ; the fiendish wretch dashed him 
to the ground, and the icy feel of the steel blade was at his 
throat, stiU the manly spirited boy disdained to shriek for he^, 
or ask his life^o«t a servan^ — ^he offered up a mental prayer for 
merey, and a sudden change of puirpose in his assailant's breast 
intevposed on his behalf. Mason suffered him to rise, and re- 
laxed his gripe, i>ointiBg the knife yet towards him, and tender- 
ing to him a small copy of the Sacred Volume, upon which his 
master used to administer 4>a^is, and take the affidavits of his 
humble clients 

**Now swear, that whatever you hear, or whoever maybe 
: suspected for this night's work, ^ou will keep silent and secret 
what you have seen, or I will this moment ti^e your life." 

** I must comply — give me the book — ^there, you false villain, 
I have sworn." 

The taunt had well nigh roused his rage, again he looked 
J^eod-thirstiiy at the boy, who returned his glare with the same 
undaunted, miyielding eye with which he had confronted him 
from the htsL 

" Only for your father's sake — ^but remember your oath — go 
up now to your bed, and be thankful you still live." 

George liowly ascended the stairs to do so, ]>assed his parent^' 
room, who were happily unconscious of the mortal peril from 
which their child had just escaped, and lay down in his own 
little hammock smarting with rage for the assault upon his person ; 
and grieving more for the wound his pride had received, and 
rather burning with shame for the degradation of a menial's 
hand being raised against him, than, it pains us to say, feeling 
gratitude to heaven for the preservation of his life. 

He vowed a deadly vengeance, and kept his word. The third 
hour post meridian of the day ensuing, the hour so dear to 
schoolboys, which often with throbbing hearts we have welcomed, 
had dismissed George from peevish ushers and crabbed Greek, 
to the liberty and comfort of home. He had not seen ^s parents 
that morning, as the strict discipline maintained by the Rev. 

Doctor enforced early and punctual attendance ; and the 

:fleverities of study had in great measiure estranged his thoughts 
. from dwelling on his adventure of the past night ; but, on hi^ 
return home, the fiame was re-fanned by the intelligence that his 
Hither had missed five notes, of ten pounds each from the parcels 
of money he had brought from the country, and was then out 
among the police officers endeavouring to trace the perpetrators 
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bf the robbery ; atill no suspicion rested upon anj servant, 
although no appearance of external violence or forcible entry 
into the house could be detected. 

' Colthurst, when he proceeded in the forenoon of that day to 
examine the various sums of money previous to banking them» 
and detected the craft with which the notes were abstracted 
from each parcel, felt convinced that the plot had been planned 
by some person familiar with his house, and a suspicion which 
he instantly repudiated as base and unworthy, rested like a 
passing cloud upon his son. George knew the money was there, 
and Colthurst remembered that he changed colour, and betrayed 
uneasiness, when directed the former evening to lock the office- 
door ; still he felt indignant with himself for mentally dishonor- 
ing his child, his ^eldest, and his favourite, who had shewn a 
constant abhorrence of any approach to haseness or evil principle. 
Still the temptations and defilements of a public school, and the 
skill with which the seeds of vice are concealed in the yotithful 
breast until their baneful growth can no longer be choked, 
filled the anxious parent's breast with alarm and distrust. He 
judged it probable that the visit to the portmanteaus would be 
repeated, and determined to quietly await the results of some 
further watching and delay. 

He communicated his strange suspicions to his wife, whose 
anger at her son's name being involved was only exceeded by 
her resentment against her " liege lord," for presuming to doubt 
the integrity of her favourite old servant. Colthurst shrugged 
his shoulders — submitted — and was silent. The ladies after all 
are the best judges ! 

During dinner hour, while Mason was in attendance, with the 
usual frank smile dimpling his ruddy cheek ; and his silveired 
hair clustering in the curls which benevolent elderly gentlemeA 
" without encumbrances" love to cherish ; the ** head of the 
house," contrived to turn the discourse upon the mysterious 
robbery, and at the same time disavow all suspicion of the agents. 
His servant met his eye with the same firm upright look of em- 
boldened innocence ; but his son preserved a sullen silence, and 
avoided the gaze of both his parents and their attendant. He 
was pressed for his opinion on the matter ; and Mason, taming 
round from his sideboard of plate, and stedfastly marking his 
countenance, paused for the answer. 

George coolly replied : — " I would give my life to detect the 
treacherous villain who is fooling and making a jest of us aU.'* 

" But you suspect no one ?" 
^ ** How can I suspect, father, when you cannot ?'* 
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* A.fua*?^d<an»wer,- George, but perhapsryon me^i&gki^* ' '* . 
V Tho cimveTafttian dropped, and George withdrew early toQiM 
apartment, where he remained musing over a sehesie of Ten* 
g^aoqe j^U the j«tenea$ of the night assured him that the fhmily 
1^ all retired; to sleep. 

Tic wwd blew loud and gusty, and shook the doiws tmd win^. 
dows in thoii? frames, as at nearly the same hoar as on the pre^ 
ceding Vtxghi, George descended the dark staircase, haying £resh 
loaded his brace of " Rigleys*' ; and stationing himself in the 
hall, behind the clock, waited in patience the visit which he 
deemjed, i& common with his father, likely to be renewed to the 
office- 

But noiselessly as he crept down the stairs, Golthurst heard 
^6 .step as it passed his door on the second Ismding place, and. 
si^aling after with a light, perceived his son, at that unseasonable 
time, stealthily approaching the seene of the strange Vlomestic 
dstutoa. The fearful thoughts that Itad agonized his heait again 
xetumed ; • he was afraid to confess to himself how strong ap- 
pearances were now against his child, how guilty seemed he 
even in a father's eyes. The fortune he had amassed fot him, 
the product of his toil and care to give him independence, he 
would gladly surrender for a proof — aye, for a chance of poor 
Geolrge's innocence, and let him begin the world on no other 
capital bnt his integrity. A few minutes, however, solved the 
tiddle, a light was seen streaming upwards from the under-ground 
Story to the hall, and directly George crouched closer in his lair, 
ilnd'his father, extingiiishing the candle he held, sat down iii the 
dark lobby, the illuminated hall distinctly revealing to him the 
scene and die actors. 

• inspirited by his prior success, and relying on the dissembling 
Character by which he had so long deceived his employers. Mason, 
with even less caution than before, was entering the office and 
had turned to shut the door, when, as he was stooping to unlock 
tiie p6rtmanteau, having produced the forged key for the purpose, 
George, thirsting for revengOj spnmg upon him, and exclaiming, 
** villain, you swore me to secrecy, but not to connivance," fired, 
itod the man fell, shot through the body. 

The report of the pistol instantly hurried Colthurst and the 
entire family into the apartment ; in horror they enquired the 
cause of the deadly act, at the same moment the night watch 
who was passing on his rounds, hearing the discharge, demanded 
admittance ; and the room, which was the scene of its owner's 
peaceful professional pursuits, was now crowded with the officers 
of justice holding in arrest the slayer of the servant ; and polluted 
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with the sulphury smoke of the shot, and the streaming Ufe-blood 
trickling in slow heavy drops from Mason's wound. George's 
mother, overcome by her son's situation, and the near presence 
of death to which she was so suddenly ushered at that late still 
hour of the night, had fainted on her husband's arm. The stern 
boy himself was the only unmoved figure of the group ; the 
feverish desire for revenge seemed to have prematurely carried 
him into manhood, and invested him with the ruthless and iron 
feelings of a war-worn veteran. He stood between two con- 
stables, calmly contemplating the agonies of the man who had 
received his death wound at his hands. 

" Ask him the cause — ask, will he now confess ?'* 

" Master George — I forgive you — I have deserved this — you 
will fmd the money in my box — tell them the whole truth, for I 
have not power to speak." An internal flow of blood choked 
his utterance, and the wretched man groaned and died. 

George, being thus released from his unlawful oath, divulged 
the transaction he had witnessed ; the homicide was pronounced 
by the jury who held the inquest, to be justified by the cause, 
and his father implored liis pardon for his groundless suspicions. 

Time went by and George had graduated in the university 
with honour, but the remembrance of that night's scene had 
worked a startling change in his character, he felt the old man's 
blood was on him. Conscience told him he had been too hasty 
with his fire, and remorse for the life he had prematurely taken 
darkened all his days, and cast a blacker shadow on his nights^ 
He grew up a silent, moody, cheerless man; feeling no 
hope or interest for the ftiture, and tortured by the gloomy 
memory of the past. His proficiency in knowledge yielded him 
no pleasure, and an acute worldly disappointment no pang ; a life 
of peace was a torment to his racked and uneasy mind ; and 
eager to seek a refuge from thought in the variety of a campaign, 
he gave up his chance of a fellowship, and obtained a com- 
mission in the th Foot, then serving in the Peninsula, and 

fell at the head of a forlorn hope, in one of the assaults upon 
Badajos. B. 
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THE TEARS OF BEREAVEMENT, 
Addressed to a Widowed Relative, 



Daughter of grief! the clouds of life 

Seem gathering o*er thy way, 
The tears that stream adown thy cheek, 
With heaving sighs far louder speak 
Than words with melting sorrow rife. 
Or tones of poet's lay. 

Thy sable vest — the nodding plume. 

The slowly passing train, 
The dismal darkness of the tomb, 

The throne of death's domain, 
The painted scutcheon — all proclaim 
The vanity of earthly fame. 

And yet the harp of sorrow's strings 

My hand forbears to sweep ! 
Though bitter tears thy soul may lave, 
The path of glory is the grave 
Where pilgrims cease their wanderings, 

Where mortals cease to weep. 

Rise from thy couch, sad mourner, rise, 

Dash down the cup of grief. 
No longer heave those plaintive sighs, 

Young angels bring relief 
From realms beyond the gorgeous skies, 
Swift as the forked lightning flies. 

They strew thy path with holy flowers. 

They point to spheres of light. 
And bending o'er thee, sweetly tell 
Of regions, where each sad farewell 
Is lost 'mid heav'n's harmonious bowers, 
Of crested glory bright 
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Weep not for those whom death's cold hand 

Hath numbered for its own ; 
The righteous die to join the band 

Of seraphs round the throne, 
Of Him whose tender pity flows, 
To wipe away the mourner's woes. 



There is no feeling more uniyersal than a loye of flowers. In 
eyery stage of human society, from the savage, to the most culti- 
yated and reiined, those fanciful productions of nature haye an 
effect to wake the joyous pulse of life ; to still the troubled spirit 
and impart a feeling of serenity and hope. They ornament the 
earth with a profusion and beauty, superior to anything that art 
could bestow; and impress the imagination as existing wit- 
nesses of a state of departed innocence and happiness. One 
who has a taste to discriminate and admire the varied beauties 
of nature, experiences an elevation of thought when contem- 
plating the higher order of its productioDs; and emotions come 
over the heart and mind — sometimes indeed, difficult to under- 
stand or describe — such as the proudest stnicture reared by 
man*s skill and ingenuity can never call forth ; and with which, 
in comparison, the noblest flight of human genius appears cold 
and insipid. The inhabitant of a great city, imprisoned within 
its walls by business or necessity, becomes more interested in 
that part of nature's operations which relate to mind : con- 
stantly engaged in witnessing the ordinary display of mens 
passions, and in studying their motives, he becomes at length 
incapable of deriving pleasure from objects unconnected with 
the exciting influence of busy crowds. But, to the genuine 
child of sensibility and fancy, solitary scenes of natural loye- 
liness have a renovating power upon the affections and under- 
standing. Who can view the waving trees, with woodbine and 
grape encircling the top, forming a flowery canopy, and a velvet 
carpet of turf beneath — ^the feathered warblers, the sky, the 
lake, and the mountain flower, blooming like the spirit of 
liberty, wild and free — who csm listen to the soft tones of the 
wind and view the bright clouds floating over as it were, to 
the music of its melodies — ^who, I say, can experience these 
enchanting sights, and stUl not be overcome with feelings of 
gratitude and joy ? 

Pastoral poets have described a terrestrial paradise, where 
all the delightful productions of different seasons and climates 
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are collected In one spot ; and they have ingeniously peopled It 
with beautiful unsophisticated shepherdesses, who are wcoed 
by tender swains, expressing pure and disinterested love, with 
enchanting simplicity and delicacy — uncontaminated by ru^e 
manners and coarse expressions. Pity it is, that their imagina- 
tive devotion and assiduity should not be more generally imi- 
tated. Enraptured as we often are with the splendour and 
fragrancy of flowers, their transitory beauty frequently occasions 
the unconscious sigh. Their evanescent existence has often been 
compared to the corresponding periods of human life, that they 
are seldom contemplated without a mixture of melancholy. 
The most gorgeous feathers captivate the sight merely by the 
richness of their colours, and the most brilliant gem dazzles the 
eye by its splendour ; but these are all blanks to the blind man, 
who can always be regaled by the delightful perfume of the rose 
and violet, of the lily and jessamine. 

Imaginative nations have attached symbolical significations 
to flowers. Who does not know that the rose is the flower of 
love? And how sad, yet beautiful, is the passage of Shak- 
speare, where rosemary, the flower of widows and of mourning 
for the departed, is so happily introduced. In the oriental lan- 
guage of flowers, a rose without thorns signifies, we may hope 
everything^ whilst a rose without leaves means, there is no 
hope. The beautiful foliage, the graceful form and delicious 
fragrance of its blossoms, have immortalized the rose in history, 
as well in song as in romance. Queen of flowers ! where is 
the poet that has not celebrated thy beauties ! where the painter 
that has not aimed to imitate thee ? and who possessing senses 
does not wish to take to his bosom " the fresh blown roses 
washed in dew ?" The lily has always held a prominent place 
in emblematic language : the white lily is an emblem of purily ; 
and Garcias, king of Navarre, instituted an " order of the lily '* 
in 1048, in honor of the Virgin Mary. 

Although inferior to the infinite diversity of a natural land- 
scape, a garden produces, in a great degree, emotions of en- 
chantment and delight; it presents forms of beauty and variety, 
novel from their regularity, and void of whatever is noxious and 
unsightly. The art of gardening deservedly ranks among the 
finer inventions of genius. In tropical climates, the luxury of 
perpetual verdure, and the blessing of health, might be enjoyed 
in far greater proportion were the inhabitants industrious, per- 
severing and enterprising : regular avenues, beneath lofty and 
umbrageous trees, would afford air and exercise, protected from 
the sun's rays ; and by clearing the wild forests, entangled and 
rendered impassable by interwisted plants and shrubs, a firee 
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circulation of healthy and pure atmosphere would be promoted. 
Africa is distinguished for the profusion, variety, grace and 
brilliancy of its vegetable productions: in Loango, are seen 
foiests of flowering and fragrant trees ; groves of orange, wild 
cinnamon and acacia; while tulips, lillies, hyacinths, and a 
great variety of splendid flowers, to us entirely unknown, orna- 
ment the plains. In short, the empire of vegetation is un- 
bounded, from the summit of the Andes where the lichen creeps 
over the hardest rock, to the bottom of the ocean where floating 
fields of plants arise unseen. Even upon the dark vaults of 
mines and on the walls of the deepest caverns, plants are found : 
the desolate regions of the frozen zone furnish growth to the 
birch and willow, and a covering of moss is found beneath the 
snow. Thus, then, 



There is a charm in the stillness of evening — ^in the waving of 
the grove — the rustle of the trees — the warble of the birds — and 
the murmur of the stream ; all combine to fill tlie mind with 
reflection, and to charm the soul with the serenity of Us con- 
templations. 

We sit down in sadness to muse over the scenes which memory 
recalls to the mind's eye ; which, dressed in the most glowing 
colours, bring back in visions all that has passed in our brief 
existence : the scenes, the friends, the beloved of our earlier 
days again crowd on the mind, and we are by turns enchanted 
with enthusiastic delight, and enveloped in deepest gloom. For, 
albeit to. the memory they appear as things that are, in reality 
they are past, and all is changed. 

The scenes of our earlier days are changed ; and, except to 
the memory, are no more. The friends of those days we number 
not now with our friends ; perhaps they, also, are no more, and 
a few brief years only have past since we hung over the bed of 
death, and implored the God of Heaven to look down indul- 
gently upon them ; then, weeping and sorrowful, followed them 
to the last abode, where they now rest in peace. 

The beloved of those days — those whose hearts were formed 
so congenial to our own ; formed by the hand of nature to mingle 
nth our own in boundless love ; whose every thought and every 




I list the moanings of the mighty plain. 



And sounds, like the rostlings of autumnal grain.** 
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wish rose alike in our own minds, and centred themselves in 
our own breasts — where are they ? Tom from us by the hand 
of fate, some are traversing regions afar oflf, in the sunny lands 
which fancy delights to picture to the musing mind : some, by 
unforeseen events are estranged from us, and perhaps unmindful 
even of our existence : and few, very few, of those beloved com- 
panions of our youth will the mutability of earthly things permit 
to be the companions of our growing years, and the participators 
in the joys and sorrows which those years will bring. 

And if we trace the face of nature, or what is commonly so 
called, the changeableness of earthly things is alike discernible. 

** Come, gentle Springs ethereal mildness come !*' 
saith the Poet. The Spring appears, surrounded by clouds and 
showers ; and the genial sun draws from the ground the green 
herbitage, the budding flowers burst forth, and earth appears 
delighted with its own brightness. Man wanders forth, and, 
well pleased with the scene which is displayed to his view, lifts 
up his voice in praises to the power which thus administers to 
his happiness. And summer comes : and autumn following, joys 
to see the abundance which bends before his gathering hand. 
The ripened fruit yields to the gentle touch. The tempest howls, 
earth's beauty is fading, and winter is ushered in by rough 
and boisterous blasts, and all is dreary without : but within, 
while the bright fire casts its warmth around, it is sweet to list 
to the storms which rage, and howl, and shake the earth as they 
roll over ; and whilst we are thus sheltered and secure, to weep 
for those who sink beneath their power. 

Then« then, is the hour to ponder upon the fate of things 
below, to scan the page of history, to trace the rise and fall of 
empires, cities, states and kings : Babylon above all, Babylon 
the long forewarned, where now the tiger crouches and the lion 
roars ! The histories of individuals would supply matter for 
endless speculation : but to snatch a modem name from the 
numberless. Napoleon Buonaparte appears most prominent. 
Trace him, gradually rising into giant power, crowned with 
victories : see him trampling upon thrones, and holding, as it 
were, the destinies of empires in his grasp. Then see him 
suddenly hurled from his eminence, made captive by the power 
which he despised ; see him, a prisoner in a small island, with 
melancholy, yet haughty look, surveying the wave which lashes 
its shores. Now turn to where yon willow weeps over his tomb, 
while his favorite steed grazes nigh ; and think you that the 
silent sentinel who guards that tomb, mourns not the mutability 
of earthly things? C. 
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The mansion of Sir Thomas Harcourt was crowded with 
guests ; lights blazed brilliantly in almost every apartment, and 
the sound of music which came floating on the air without, 
gave joyous intimation of the revelry which reigned within. It 
was the wedding-day of Sir Thomas's only daughter, Henrietta ; 
and he, in the true spirit of good old English hospitality, had 
invited all his friends and acquaintances to celebrate the 
nuptials. 

There were many fair and beautiful females present, who 
excited the admiration of every beholder, but the fairest and 
loveliest of all was Henrietta, now the young and happy bride 
of Arthur Templeton, an officer in the army, whose high repu- 
tation, mental endowments, and pecuniary possessions ren- 
dered him in every respect worthy of becoming the son-in-law 
of Sir Thomas Harcourt. Proud of his beautiful bride, Captain 
Templeton had, with Sir Thomas's permission, invited one or 
two of his own personal friends to be present at the festivities. 
Among these was Lieutenant Edward Danvers, a brother 
officer, and intimate friend, with whom he had passed several 
years at college, and by whose side he had fought on the field 
of battle. In addition to a very noble, manly figure, and very 
handsome countenance, Lieutenant Danvers possessed great 
powers of conversation and extremely elegant manners, qualities 
which failed not to win the favorable opinion of every female 
with whom he could claim even the slightest acquaintance. On 
the present occasion, all the guests were assiduous in paying 
homage to the amiable bride, but from none did she receive 
such delicate and respectful, yet alluring attentions as from the 
elegant and fascinating Danvers. The festivities were kept up 
with great spirit, and in a few days afterwards, Captain Tem- 
pleton and Henrietta arrived in London. They took up their 
abode in a noble family mansion, which the bridegroom's father 
had assigned over to him, and caused to be handsomely furn- 
ished for his reception. Time flew on apace, and the ties which 
bound the young couple to each other were strengthened by the 
birth of a daughter. Their happiness was now complete, and 
life would have been to them one continued scene of joyous 
sunshine had not an event occurred which suddenly dimned 
the brightness of their days, and led to a train of events fraught 
with the most bitter suffering. A war broke out with France, 
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and Templeton received orders to join his regiment. He had 
long since intended to sell his commission, but, from time to 
time, had delayed doing so, and now, alas ! it was too late« 
With many a bitter pang, he tore himself from his wife and 
child, promising to write frequently, and endeavouring to con- 
sole Henrietta by expressing his belief that the war would not 
last long, and that then he should return never again to leave 
her. He was gone; and, for awhile, Henrietta felt his ab- 
sence severely, but her friends were unremitting in their atten- 
tions, and the gay round of pleasure into which she was now 
led afforded but little time for painful recollections. At home, 
the mornings were generally spent in paying or receiving visits, 
and dinner parties, routs, balls, concerts, and the opera, beguiled 
the remaining hours. This may seem a strange mode of life for 
one who was a mother, but the picture is nevertheless perfectly 
true, and, we regret to say, is merely an every-day scene in the 
lives of our aristocracy. The attention to domestic duties is 
unfashionable in the extreme, and vice has become as common 
among the inhabitants of St. James's, as St. Giles's, with only 
this difference, that among the former, it is disguised in splen- 
dour and elegance, whilst among the latter, it stands forth in 
the loathsome attire, which properly belongs to it : but to our 
tale. 

Among the male friends of Henrietta, there was not one 
who possessed more completely the entree to her society than 
Lieutenant Danvers. He was at all her parties, accompanied 
her to the opera, was sure to be seen at every route or ball she 
went to, and found ready admittance to her house at all hours. 
Scandal was busy in sullying her reputation, but she knew it 
not until, accidentally glancing over one of the daily journals, 
she found her conduct pourtrayed in such colours as gave it the 
appearance of decided criminality, and then it was that, for the 
first time, she owned to herself a passion for the heartless and 
wily Danvers. Ever since her husband's absence, he had ex- 
erted every art to win her affections and effect her ruin, and 
now, as a last resource, he had with ffend-like artifice, penned 
the paragraph in question, and obtained its insertion in one of 
the most fashionable papers of the day. Possessing a sound 
knowledge of human natinre, he well knew that to make his 
victim feel herself thoroughly degraded was, after gaining her 
affections, the last step towards completing her destruction. 
He succeeded ; and to give some idea of his cool, heartless 
baseness, be it known that since Templeton*s absence, he had 
maintained a correspondence with him, reminding him of the 
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happy days and houTS they had spent together, and expressing 
the greatest desire for his speedy return to England ; an erent 
which was much nearer at hand than could reasonably be ex- 
pected. One morning, he entered Mrs. Templeton's drawing 
room and found her reclining on the sofa; an opened letter lay 
at her feet ; her face was buried in the cushion, and she was 
sobbing heavily. A glance at the handwriting told him that it 
was that of her husband — his friend whom he had basely robbed 
of every earthly treasure. Henrietta raised her head — and be- 
held her destroyer standing before her coolly reading the letter j 
he hurried towards her, but she shrunk from him with a shriek 
of terror, and fell senseless on the couch. 

The letter contained fearful tidings — a treaty of peace would 
speedily be concluded between the hostile powers, and soon, 
" very soon," continued Templeton, " I shall return to my 
happy home, and pass a long and blissful life with my own 
adored Henrietta." Alas ! how little did he suspect that the 
bliss he anticipated had been nipt in its bud ; that the sunshine 
of his days would now be changed to utter darkness, and that 
his only companions, during the short span of existence which 
was allotted him, would be sorrow and despair. 

Peace was speedily concluded, and scarcely had it been offici- 
ally announced, ere Templeton again set foot upon his native 
land. At Dover, while waiting for post horses, a newspaper 
was handed to him, and, glancing over its contents, he read the 
following] announcement. " Considerable sensation has been 
excited in high life by an elopement, which took place yester- 
day morning. The parties concerned, are a Lieutenant D s 

and the beautiful wife of Captain T ^n, who is now abroad. 

We understand the gallant Lieutenant is, as usual in these 
cases, the bosom friend of the lady's husband. It seems that, 
just before the present war broke out, the Lieutenant sold his 
commission in the army, and gave up fighting the battles of Mars 
in order to enlist under the banner of Cupid. Report speaks 
highly of the conquests he has gained." The paper fell from 
his hand. Could it be possible ! Was it she ? — the being on 
whom he so fondly doated, and whom he believed to possess 
almost an angel's purity. Impossible ; — ^but then the descrip- 
tion of her seducer — ^the bosom friend ; yet, till now, Templeton 
had never heard of the immoralities here imputed. That im-' 
putation he knew was false, but yet the whole of the account, 
unless altogether a base fabrication, was sufficient to cause the 
most agonizing fears. The carriage was in readiness ; Temple- 
ton hurried hastily into it, and promising the postillions a hand* 
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some douceur, bade them spur their horses to the utmost speed. 
In spite of what to him seemed long delay at every stage, ho 
arrived in London that night and found himself at the door of 
his deserted dwelling ; now, alas ! his home no more. All was 
dark within — he knocked violently, and presently the door was 
opened by an elderly female. A few words sufficed to answer 
his enquiry — the elopement had taken place. He drove off in- 
stantly to the house of Sir Thomas Harcourt ; the family were 
on the continent and had been there for some months. He 
hastened to the hotel which Danvers was in the habit of visiting, 
and here the information he had received at his own house was 
fully confirmed, but no clue could be given to the route the 
fugitives had taken. Just as he was quitting the hotel, a friend 
accosted him from whom he learnt that it was believed the 
parties had taken the road to Dover. He instantly determined 
to continue the pursuit without an hour's delay, and his friend 
perceiving that he was bent on punishing the betrayer, agreed 
to accompany him. Very early the following morning, they 
arrived at Dover, but no such person as they sought for had 
been seen in the town. At last, one of the post-boys at the inn 
informed them that, two days previously, he had driven a lady 
and gentleman with a little girl, in a carriage to Deal, and 
from the description, Templeton had no doubt of the identity of 
the parties. The pursuers now hastened on to Deal ; the fugi- 
tives had taken shipping for France. To France they followed, 
and received such intelligence at Boulogne as led them to believe 
that the guilty pair were stopping in the town. Templeton re- 
mained at the inn while his friend went out to make enquiries. 
After an absence of several hours, he at length returned. He 
had met Henrietta and her seducer, and had tracked them to 
their retreat. Templeton immediately dispatched a challenge 
to Danvers — ^it was accepted, and on reference to Danvers's 
friend, the meeting was appointed to take place on the following 
morning. Both parties, as may be conceived from the nature of 
their profession, knew well how to use a pistol with efi'ect, and 
it was most likely that the affair would terminate in the death of 
one of them. Indeed, Templeton told his friend that he did not 
intend to spare his man, and that should either his first or second 
fire not take effect, he should insist upon a third, as, by the laws 
of duelling in such a case as the present, he was fully entitled to 
do. The appointed hour came, Templeton and his second were 
on the ground before their time, but it was not long ere Danvers 
and his friend made their appearance. The necessary prelimi- 
naries were immediately gone through, and the duellists took 
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tiieir distance. Templeton had a white handkerchief tucked in 
th« breast of his coat, one end of which hung out and afforded an 
excellent mark for his antagonist His second, just before the 
signal was given, suddenly perceived this, and requested him to 
tttck the handkerchief in, but he obstinately revised to do so. 

The word was given — ^they fired ; but without effect. In fact, 
Danvers thinking that his antagonist would be satisfied with 
one fire had discharged his pistol in the air. Again they fired, 
and again without effect. A third fire was demanded by Tem- 
pleton, and considerable dispute arose between the seconds as to 
Templeton's right to demand it, in the midst of which Danvers 
himself interlered, and expressed his readiness to concede tJie 
point. This settled the matter and the pistols were again loaded 
mnd handed to the antagonists. Danvers was now determined 
not to fire without effect. li e was perfectly composed, and could 
almost make sure of killing his man if he chose to do so, but 
Templeton on the contrary was much agitated, and his hand 
exceedingly unsteady ; in fact he was eager for revenge and 
literally trembled under the excitement of the moment. For the 
last time the word was given — ^Templeton's ball flew hissing 
over Danvers's shoulder and he again remained unhurt, while 
the former received his antagonist's fire in the breast (the hand- 
kerchief had been the mark aimed at) and with a convulsive 
bound from the earth, he fell dead at the feet of his second. 
• • • • • 

In the attic of a wretched hovel, situate in the purlieus of 
Paris, was seated a young female whose dress bespoke the most 
abject poverty. Her looks were wild, her hair dishevelled, and 
a single glance told that her mental faculties were deranged. 
On &e bed, by her side, was an open coffin in which lay a 
beautifid child, a girl about five years of age. The bloom had 
not yet faded from her cheeks, and there was an expression of 
easy repose about the form and features, which at first might 
have been mistaken for the effect of sleep— the deep and happy 
sleep of childhood — ^but alas ! it was the still deeper sleep of 
death. The mother's gaze was fixed intently on the child ; a 
rose was in her hand ; and she sat plucking the leaves and strew- 
ing them upon the corpse, while tears streamed rapidly down 
her pale and sunken cheeks. At her feet knelt a boy about a 
year younger than the girl, whose fine open coimtenance was 
.turaed towards the woman, and shewed, by its strong expression 
of earnest entreaty, that he was endeavouring to arouse her from 
her present melancholy abstraction. 

The wretched female was once the virtuous, loving, and be- 
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loved Henrietta Templeton ; now the abandoned mistress of her 
husband's murderer, the elegant and fashionable Danvers, who, 
after living with her for several years, had at last become tired 
of her attractions, and left her and her two children to starve 
upon a miserable pittance, the wreck of her property, which he 
had squandered in gaming and debauchery. The child in its 
coffin by her side was her first-bom — ^the only memorial of those 
days of happy innocence which so soon had fled for ever — and 
this was the day appointed for its burial. Presently a gentle 
tap was given at the door of the apartment, but the victim of 
crime heard it not. Again, still louder ; but still it was unan* 
swered. The door was opened, and the ministers of tiie dead 
stood before her. 

** Mother," cried the boy, hiding his face in her lap, " they 
have come." She turned her head round wildly, and with a 
shriek of agony and despair, fell senseless on the coffin. The 
men removed her, and while some females residing in the house 
were busily endeavouring to revive her, the coffin was fastened 
down, and its trappings placed over it. After some time spent 
in administering restoratives, the wretched creature shewed 
signs of returning life, and became conscious of the sad task 
she had to perform. One of the men put the coffin on his 
shoulder, and she rose almost eagerly to follow it ; the boy held 
his mother's hand, and thus they followed their conductors to 
the burial ground. She stood before the grave, her features 
fixed, and pale as marble, but when the body was being com- 
mitted to the earth, she suddenly pressed her hands together, 
and falling on her knees before the grave, a faint murmur was 
heard to issue from her lips. The sound ceased; her hands 
fell — she was raised from off the ground, and staggered forward 
to embrace the boy, but, as if some horrid thought had seized 
her, suddenly shrunk back, and, with a fearful convulsion of 
countenance sank lifeless into the arms of those around her. 
Thus died Henrietta Templeton. May the history of her short 
bat sad career prove a warning to all who wish to avoid both 
ignominy, misery and untimely death. Let the woman who 
once enters the broad and open road of vice escape them if she 
can — ^her utmost efforts will be useless. 

A few days after Henrietta's death, she was buried in the 
same grave with that sweet child whose body she had so recently 
strewed with rose-leaves. The boy alone was now left ; and 
as he stood, chief mourner over the double grave, so handsome, 
young, and helpless, the tears of the spectators fell in sympathy 
with his own. The house of a poor old woman named Bomeau, 
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at wluch he and his mother had long resided, was now his only 
home. She had long since taken a liking to her little Edward 
as she fondly called him, and was determined that while she 
had a crust to share, he should never want. This was more 
than most women in her very humble circumstances would have 
done, but as she was a widow and had no children living, £d- 
wBid might, she thought, prove in time a great comfort and 
help to her. Years flew by, and he grew both in stature and 
knowledge, but it was that kind of knowledge most likely to 
effect his ruin — ^the knowledge of vice, picked up by associating 
with all the young sansculottes of the French metropolis. 
Though thus degraded by the caste of society into which fate 
had thrown him, he not unfrequently evinced a proud and 
haughty spirit, by no means suitable to his condition, the fact 
being that he was conscious of not being in that sphere of life 
to which by birth he was entitled. He remembered, at one 
time, living with his mother in what he now considered absolute 
splendour, (for Danvers had not long left her when she died) 
and, in addition to possessing a miniature likeness of her, hand- 
aomely set in gold with a lock of hair at the back, surmounted 
by the initials " A. T." (of which for a long time he could not 
conceive the meaning), he had in his possession numerous letters 
which he frequently attempted to decypher, dated from Wood- 
lands Park, signed by Sir Thomas Harcourt, and beginning 
** my dear daughter;*' others again signed "yours devotedly, 
Arthur Templeton," but who this Mr. Arthur Templeton really 
was, little Edward coiild not possibly imagine, His foster- 
mother had read these documents care fully over, and had, long 
since, caused a letter to be written to Sir Thomas Harcourt, 
detailing the poor boy's circumstances and condition, but that 
epistle was never replied to. She well knew, however, firom 
what Henrietta in her anguish of mind had told her, that Ed- 
ward was the child of crime — the son of her betrayer, Danvers, 
bom soon after her elopement, but this knowledge she had very 
prudently, never imparted to the boy, who till his mother's 
death, had idways borne the name of Danvers, and was much 
too young to dream of making further enquiry. By some means 
or other (for most people are fond of gossiping about what least 
concerns them,) Edward's illegitimacy became publicly known, 
and when he attempted to assume any haughtiness over his 
playmates, they did not scruple to ta\mt him with it in very 
scurrilous terms. On these occasions, he at first used to fly to 
his foster-mother and appeal to her as to the justice of sud^ 
«ti^a, but the only answer he could obtain was that she did 
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not want to be plagued about it. Tliis used to make liim still 
more angry, and he would immediately return into the street, 
single out one of the most daring aggressors, and generally 
speaking, thrash him very handsomely. At last, some of the 
bigger boys began to insult him, and then, as he would not put 
up with it, he got himself handsomely beaten. Continued pro- 
vocation and ill treatment at last soured his temper, and he 
determined to quit Paris altogether, in pursuance of which 
resolution he stole the packet of letters and papers from his 
foster-mother, besides helping himself to all the cash in her 
possession, and having hung his mother's miniature round his 
neck, stole off one morning before day-break. 

Leaving Edward to pursue his wayward fortune, we must 
now return to the betrayer, Danvers. After deserting his victim, 
he returned to England, and having squandered away the re- 
mains of his fortune in extravagance and debauchery, figured 
for some time in the metropolis as a fashionable swindler, until 
at last, during a temporary absence on the continent, he was 
declared an outlaw, and thus compelled to absent himself for 
ever from his native land. He now assumed a foreign title, 
subsisted entirely by gaming, and at last became associated 
with a numerous party of gamblers who carried on their 
iniquitous practices at many of the principal cities in Italy and 
France ; but his career was fast drawing to a close. 

Having received information that a young English nobleman, 
a great gamester, had just quitted Venice to proceed to Naples, 
he and three of his companions instantly set out thither in order 
to ensnare him in their toils. Taking the shortest route, they 
traversed the mountains, and on coming to the centre of a 
narrow defile, suddenly found themselves intercepted by bri- 
gands. There were not many, and the travellers having con- 
siderable spoil about them and being themselves well armed, 
refused to surrender. Shot were fired on both sides, and Dan- 
vers's companions fell. Being himself unhurt, he closed with 
the brigand chief and attempted to wrest his stiletto from his 
hand. Some of the banditti would have fallen upon him in- 
stantly, but their leader bade them keep back. The struggle 
was continued for a considerable time, although the brigand 
being quite a youth compared with Danvers, and of a very 
strong muscular form, had decidedly the advantage. At last, 
the mfilan threw his antagonist, and as he fell, plunged the 
stiletto into his breast. He lay bleeding on the ground, partly 
redining on one hand and wildly gazing on a miniature he held 
in the other, and "which at the end of the struggle, had acciden- 
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tally fallen from within the brigand's rest. The latter stood 
over him watching the workings of Ms covnCenance yery in- 
tently. Suddenly, the dying man raised the trinket to his lips, 
kissed it passionately, and pronounced the name of Henrietta. 
" She was my mother!" exclaimed Edward, (for it was he) 
** and you P" — " I,** murmured Danvers, death fixing his fea- 
tures as he spoke — " / am your father and her destroyer — 
and now — at last — in justice to her — ^you have become * the 
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Thou greatest bane or blessing man can feel. 
While eagerly life's toilsome path he treads ; 
Which either weal or woe around him spreads^ 

How potent is thy influence none can tell. 

From thee a radiant joy will ofltimes spring, 
When all of past is pleasurable thought ; 

Then bliss extatic thou to man doth bring, 
Which but of that eiyoy'd in Heay'n fells short. 

But if our by-gone days thou dost recall, 
With but a bursting bosom's tale, to tell 

Of mighty woes which do the breast enthrall, 
A murky sorrow, like some withering spell 

Draws round the heart, and chases far away. 

The relics of each feeling bright and gay. D. A. 
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Why did she love him ?t— curious fool he still, 
la human love the growth of human will ? 
To her he might be gentleness ; — the stem 
Have deeper thoughts than our du|l eyes discern. 
And wh6n they love, your dreamers guesff nOt how 
Beats the strong hearty UiOugh less the lips 'avow." 



" There is Oeorge Hamilton and Umtdai-k, forbidden strangfv- 
friend of his, coming across the n>eadow,*' said Jane Melton, as 
turning hastily from the window, at which she had been stand- 
ing, she seated herself at a table where hor tVo elder sisters 
were busily occupied, the one with her needle, the other with 
her drawing, and added, " I hope to goodness, girls, they won't 
come here, for I cannot bear that Dudley, as George calls him, 
he looks so ferocious, except— except when — he — -** 

" What ?*' exclaimed Elizabeth, laughing gaily ; " how am 
I to interpret all this hesitating and stammering ? pray explain 
yourself.** 

" Well then, Lizzy, except when ho looks on our Anna, and 
then his countenance relaxes, and, his eyes change their ex- 
ipression of wild ferocity to one of such sweetness and softness, 
that I could almost love him myself, but then in another minute 
he looks so ten-ible, that I quite shrink from him.** 

** God forbid that you, or any one else connected with me, 
my dear Jane, slxould love so mysterious a being as this Dudley, 
-whom I much fear is but a sorry companion for George,** said 
Elizabeth, bending a piercing glance on Anna, who leaned over 
her drawing to conceal the burning blush that tinged her cheek, 
and the involuntary tear which sprang to lier eye. 

Ah ! I thought how it would be ; here they come, look Eliza- 
beth,*' exclaimed Jane. 

" Anna, dear, go and seek mamma, will you,** said Elizabeth, 
anxiously, and the gentle girl had scarcely time to make her 
escape, ere the gentlemen entered. 

The fine black eyes of Dudley rolled round the apartment 
with evident anxiety, and then drooped with an expression of 
disappointment but too visible. He was a tall, noble figure, 
and possessed features at once elegant and repulsive ; as Jane 
had remarked, there was a ferocity in his wild glance, whicli 
noUiing but unusually softened feelings could change; it was 
one from which most would shrink appalled, but it had a power 
which none could appreciate unless they had experienced its 
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lifliteMo^ it/liiig)i( ibci iikeiiAd to tfaift ssfsa^Jbtm^s wxirflilfo 
loepUh wiadi ^mcaU upon Jbis path, aaii Jiyr wfaicb wlo^&epa^ 
»e8sbfc a «9|2ll tot sdbdue iL Anna MeltoiD hud H'elt. ttksUD to^kird 
pD)w;ec».8ii0 was moapt in th« delusive wiles of tike stsailg:et^ '&nd 
i)ppc»lite aa vere their natures, she deeply, devetCMUy^ itiadlj 
iored, him. And he knew it ; although but vsemtp^of^ 
smbmeis had shed their glories upon his head, yet vaboDadl^ 
hiettec skilled in the workings of human nature thaii most itiun. 
wha had doubled his years; he was conscious of theje&tentrof 
his own power — that it was irresistable ; that like the mooa^aiB 
aYaknche, it would is weep all before it, and he scorned ^dt to 
exert it to the utmost, when opportunity or inclinatidn bbtfame 
his guiding star: He had been, the schoolfellow and iamfoSLb 
bompanion af Gieorge Hamilton, whose absence dm OUidiaefiir 
some years- had severed the intercourse for a time, b«t jsia^i^teiii 
hadile^united the chain of friendship, and they were ag^HJiaiiiioat 
inseparable ; alas i Crcorge knew not all, or hia.no^ spifit 
.iRHrald ha;ire shrank from association with Lewis Dudley vr j^' ^» 
. : MiiSL .-Molton was the widow of an officer, who hadtfallenaa 
t^e f^eninsular wars, and she had retired &om fashionable (^kfe 
to a country retirement to educate her daughters, and eecdwii^se 
4i|>on.the sm^U independance she fortunately possessed.. b<3}fae- 
£MaUy 'J^ <jreDrge Hamilton had long been intimat&'^frieiidaiiiif 
thfi Melton -8, and thus it was that the young maaposseasi^dsQat 
if^ly the entree of the house himself, but also the liberty '0£rid- 
toodttcing a friend occasionally, and by this means th^etookions 
-jDodley had obtained a footing there, which he ii^ with, a 
tenacity the. fumily could well have dispensed with^^ iru^i|^hati- 
;lt|^e rudeness might have had the effect of banishing fiim^#it 
tills Elizabeth strongly objected to, as involving th& atieaot, 
of offending George, who had long been her affianced hiisibttnd, 
iind whom a few months would make so in i^tity*' -Mn, 
Hamilton conceived Dudley too repelling ever to sxcite aSqe- 
iioB in the breast of any female, much less her own ^eetis;- 
tiring Anna; she had even expressed this opinion, but she jaw 
Aot the blush of indignation that suffused 'her daughter'S'Chieek 
.on ihe occasion,^ or she might have been led to exeoti ftHD^ie 
than common watchfulness. Dudley had never* ^ spokem-^ef 
-hctm^, parents, sisters, or aught relative to his situatioiL and 
connexions in life ; he was generally cold, haughty, Jind resdried, 
^nd. a passionate love of music, seemed to Mrs. Melton; £foa- 
]jelh, and Jane, the only link ponnecting him with social -hii- 
inanity; but there existed thoughts and feelings beneath that 
feezing exterior, wlueh, if exposed, had astonished thas^ .whose 
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fllklkm^j^tiRtio*. fiiiled to fathon than; tiM lifftft l&i^ 
^ij^isliesi tbciii .'was not radically deprared) but its natire 'pnrlty 
hsid^been Allied by^ ceUision with an evil and sinning worid. 
t>ti8ttcli>then wiks the being who now paced the apartment, (to 
fthkii we have already introduced our readers) with quiek ntfd 
ttiseasf steps as if- regardless, or at least uneonscious, thar it 
eohtained any save himself. The lively Jane gaired o<n hitn 
with 'a look in which dislike and scorn were mingled, but he- 
either heeded, or saw it not, for his countenance sllll wore Ihe- 
jmpress of -deep thought and entire abstraction, 
o; fhA: pietty humdrum party we are this morning, in good 
^inihd^ she exclaimed, after some minutes silence; ^* tht>reis 
iGeosge twirling his thumbs and sitting so still and saint-likt, 
n^e-itoitld imagine lie had committed some heinous crime, and 
/was performing penance, while l:liizabeth fidgets with her work-, 
jBDdttighs, and reSSects his looks as if she were a mirror^ — a delecv 
;lable pair truly. Then there is Mr. Dudley, pacing the room 
with m?ohamcai and melanrfioly preciston ; looking very much 
Asifihe had lost sometliing, (I don't pretend to gu^ss mhaty Vixid 
(snis 'endeavouring to find it, while I, like a caged bird, am lonjb^ 
dug' to be free, that I may wing my flight over the bright greefi 
nldadoivs^ which gleam so invitingly yonder, in the wann sim- 
tthinei Ah ! Lizzy, Lizzy, there is a gorgeous butterfly on that 
nrosMmsh ; what a treasure for our collection ; b autiful cpcatui^ ! 
Iisnust have it," and opening one of the long windows that iBd 
4o tke garden, away she bounded, her bright ringlets strcaifoing 
£orL the light summer-breeze, and her footsteps scarcely bendiiig 
4h«igreen sward beneath them, while the merry -hearted Georre, 
Jtmger fbr a frolic, sprang after her, and both were lost to sight 
.in^an instants 

. ; S*:Happy, happy hearts; Oh! how beautiful is innocence,'* 
evi^laimed Dudley, mechanically turning from the window, and 
-tpliliikiiig unconsciously aloud. Elizabeth raised her eyes and 
gazed upon him ; his cheek was pale, and his lips quivered 
fvisibly.* . . 

? )*!^ Graoicms heaven, Mr. Dudley, you are ill, very ill !** she 
xaiaxmedly exclaimed ; what can I do, what can I got for 
"ryou ?** and her hand touched the bell-rope. ^ 
I Nothing, gentle Elizabeth, nothing;" he returned, recovet- 
.iBg -himself. by a violent effort, and staying her hand, " it was 
but a momentary pang that shot athwart my brain ; perchftncc 
the memory of some by-gona hour j there are few; lady, who 
'hare not some bitterness mingled with the honey of existence;" 
t '-t'^Ytmr worjis are but too true, sir; alfts ! how Qft«n by oiir 
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owB h^dstrong follies do we fovgie the rery links tkM. are f4e8' 
tijned hereafter, t«} feUlcr U3 to reinenibrances which cHfk y^wi tf 
nothhrg bet onavailing sorrow, and nndyiug remcBTse.'* - '""^^ 
The TuU dark eye of Dudley quailed beneath the tmiravWij^ 
look which Elizabeth bent upon him ; he spoke not» but sl^ed 
heavily, and leaned over Anna's, drawing to conceal th4' deep 
emotion that agitated him, and she fancied she be^b^ld a tear 
fall on the sketch he was examining. The unusual absence . .ot 
Aima, annoyed Dudley more than he cared to allow> even to 
himself ; he had heard firom Jane that she was at home j wh}f 
then did she shun him ? — could it be that he had dcceivea himV 
sel^ and that Anna only smiled upon him in friendship jNo. 
no, it could not, for when her mother and sisters had lec^a 
coldly on him, her greeting was always the more gentle,' h^ 
glance the more kindly, as if she woukl fain soften, the jran^ 
Uieir unkindness necessarily occasioned, and at these mcmi^iit^ 
Dudley's heart had glowed with emotions, which were* both 
new and beautiful to him, and he resolved to encourage th4 
blissful dreams that almost etheriaHzed his spirit, even altnou^ 
they should but prove a spell of misery to darken his her^^fte^ 
with unceasing gloom. He had sometimes indulged in visions 
hf future happiness, pure and imalloyed, with Anna Meltoif, 
when she should be nis beyond the power of mortal to diVitf|fe 
them, and the difficulty of obtaining that desirable coilsiim- 
mation had weighed heavily on his soul; the coward hearty 
jtlbeit, undaunted by difficulties or dangers, sank for a time 
almost despairing, until the fatal penetration, witJi which oian- 
kind are so eminently gifted, taught him tbat she loved with aH 
^e pure devotion of woman's first affection. Mrs. MeHon** 
ap^oval, he knew, would never sanction their imion, imd ther« 
was only one course for him to pursue ; he must win her witfi*- 
oUt demanding that, or not at all : delay, he perceived wottl^ 
be dangerous, and he at once determined to take a decided Btd]^ 
towards the accomplishment of his wishes. 

« ♦ » ♦ ♦ ♦ 

■ 'It was evening; the sun had shed his last rays over theeartir, 
and the tops of the tallest trees, only, were tinged with "his ^ 
parting glories ; twilight was stealing gradually over the eitet«A 
heaven, and the small birds wci-e one by one hushing- their 
inusic into stillness, and all, save the nightingale, 'hasienili^ f6 
repose ; it was in truth, 

^ ,*' The hour when foacy and Temenbruice weave 
; ' _ . Their Ikirest tissue of enchanted dreams,** j 

when. Anna Melton, leaning on the arm of Lewis Dudley, 
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ffrcileif iin d^ep contersafion through the grove which formed 
part ot the grounds surrounding Mrs. Melton's hahitation. 
Anna anoke» long and earnestly she spoke, but her voice was 
fow and proken. . 

*t \v{iy you urge me to take a step which must prove thie 
g^rave of our mutual hopes," said Dudley, in a reproachf^ 
tone; " do not your mother and sisters regard me {me the un- 
offending in word or deed) with hate and distrust ? would they 
|io^ spurn me from their doors, merely for the crime of loving 
yov^^ could they do so without a sacrifice of self? do th.ey not, 
1 cepeat, look on me wi^h suspicions as degrading to themselves, 
hs injurious to me ; and would they dare trust your happiness 
^ith^ one, who although he would willingly forfeit existence to 
save you a momeiitary pang, could scarcely gain credent e! even 
Were he to do so ?" , , , , . 

f You are too hasty in your judgment, dear Lewis, indeed 
^pu are; my mother and sisters may be « too anxious for iuy 
welfare, too watchful over my peace, but they are not, ttioy 
cannot he unjust." 

. This then, Anna, is to be the eternal barrier Ix twf en us ; I 
will not submit to plead, where I cannot command respect ; it 
would be too great a sacrifice of that I owe myself. And now, 
Anna, farewell; I had thought my hopes at length rested on 
changeless shrine; I had concentrated the whole store dfjgjj 
hoarded affections on one sole object; I had dreamed of jj^g 
years of unalloyed bliss, hallowed by one smile, soothed^gf^fiJls 
divine, adored piesence ; the vision has fled, ;ind left mj.fi^f^ 
riven and desolate, but Aou> desolate none can tell." 

" LfCwis, Lewis, stay, in pity stay, do not deem so harshly pjf 
me !*' exclaimed Anna, catching his arm as he was deparun^ 
and drooping her head on his shoulder, she wept bitterly, 
Dudley smiled triumphantly as he gazed on the subdued girl, 
iTor he felt she was his own ; heart and soul, his own. 

** Nay, do not weep thus, lady, it will but make our parting 
Uie n^ore bitter," he said, in a cold and haughty tone, following 
the advantage he had gained, " these tears ill befit one for 
whom so many brilliant prospects are smiling; go, then, and 
inay you be happy ; my love, at least is devoid of selfishness; 
iu the glow of the sunshine you will, perchance, sometimes 
think of him to whom all seasons and all climates are alike in- 
different." 

" I cannt)t, cannot bear it,** fimntically uttered Anna, ''aught 
•but. this — ^^our coldness, your^nnkiudness, your reproaches, i. 
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Wdikf ^dttre tdtn^hrmkiAgly ; the bitt^^ ^fi^liT ^^cf^^Mtv 
be )||bt if updergorie fur your sake." " a .^jurj 

And yet yUti refuse to make the only saeriiiee^ I tak'tif jhii,** 
^ Ten The once more what you wish ?" 'J^^q 
I would have you fly wiih me, and become mine intntik^ 
BS well as spirit." j < ' 

And whither would you take me ?— of yout hottiei timilyi 
oir wtuation in life, you have never told mje.** i'- j'? <5 

" Nor shall I now, the future will reveal all ytm ^btSk^H 
know; but love admits of no cold, earth^iko calculations* ' Say 
but yes, or no ; the one will seal me yours for ever, the <»thMr 
banishes nic to regions from whence I return no morfe.** 

A tremulous ** yes," fluttered on the lips of the agitated^gltii^ 
** To>iTiorrow, then, an hour after midnight, meet me hivei 
alone; do not confide our purpose to mortal ear, but be paw^ 
tual, and be firm. And now, adieu for a time sweet Anfia; 09011 
Sfhall we part no more ;" and pressing his lips to her tiurobbitig 
brow, Dudley darted from her sight. " 
' « « « • « • • ./^ 

Hour after hour they journeyed on, and Anna began to fed 
niore weary than she chose to admit, -and as her physical powers 
Mied, so did her spirit faint and sicken at the mystery whiei 
enveloped her. She was now the bride of Dodley, him she had 
so often heard called-" the dark, mysterious Dudley," ancl'for 
what strange trials might she not be reserved? He spoke; 
softly and tenderly, and Anna felt that talismanlc power with 
whidi he had won her, resume its magic influence over her 
heart and soul, and home, mother, sisters, all, all were IbrgotCeil^ 
save him, the first and only one who had ever exdited an in* 
terest in her bosom. ''-f 
• « Welcome to your home, my sweet Anna, gem of my 8o«l4*^ 
sa^d Dudley, as the carriage stopped, and he aided his wearied 
bride to alight. One of the attendants rang loudly at the poHid; 
"a^d Anna gazed with silent astonishment on the mos^^growu 
battlements of an ancient baronial castle, gleaming proutcUy:4» 
the white and soft moonlight : the hand of time had oomraHtwl 
many ravages on the massive pile, and the wild shriek ^f the 
owl sounded gloomily from the ivy-coVered turrets, while thiui^ 
k noisome weed sprang from those where the stamp of rtiin w^ 
impressed in more legible characters. i ' 1 . j 

The summons at the gigantic portal was at length atfdwwod ^ 
a rotagh voice from within, exclaiming—" Who go«s there,** mid* 
kind of watch- word having been given by Dudl^, th« 

*- ' , ' 'J.I 
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cftrfti^^tlcTi'^; nioment their hinges and thea fly^ag^^oiJieii,:^^ 
party passed into a large pared comt yard. ,.i . i . . ^. 

** WtlcHfi^i fight welcome, noble sir, anU gentle, lady; ill is^ 
prepared within and awaiting the presence &o long and alixiotisly 
e.itpifcti'd," «ftid the old xiaan who gave them adn^iiitance. 

" It is well, old man, it is well; you are ever attentive ta 
yoUTi^ master*B commands; deem not the leas lightly of them 
henceforth, nlthongh they be uttered through gentler lips." Aud^ 
C^dlQy glanced on Uie trembling girl, who clung to hi# 9X^' > 
V •* Your will is mine, and as my fealty has been yours, 4Q^}^ 
aifi'so shall it be your bride's ;*' and the old man uahered th^ii^ 
into a large gloomy hall, lighted by one dimly burning lompj 
sicspettded from ihe centrp of the c( iliufr, and whieli, as its 
(o^blie flame occasionally emitted a brighter ray, shone ou- a 
csfious collection of ancient armour, instriHoeutj^^a:^ War* 
li)9phies of the cha^e, mingled in ** most admired diso^aejr,^ 
y/ntk those of more modern construction, and prfsentin^ ai; 
assemblage, singularly heterogeneous to the unaccustomed vis^q^ 
of Anna. A lew nien-aervants whose rude appcfiraiicc >was iU- 
fcoficetilod by the livery they wore, stood vxi eacli side of; the 
•paoiops. apartment, and as Dudley and his byide passed Vbcr 
tNvjeen them, their muttered greetings cc^e4t|ipyug|ithe vaulted 
haU. At length they were ushered into a saloon of lai go di- 
mensions, huu^ with tapestry, so old, that its now fracrile text 
ture fluttered in every breath of wi: d : a cheeiful fire was 
blazing ou the hearth, and casting its red glare on the lu^li 
iMCked chairs and grotesque furniture of tlie ai:cieut apartment. 
4klemftl« attendant presently appeared, and conducted Anna te 
a chamber, of the same gigantic dimemtona.^Sr^ QU^r»^];»)it| 
wearing a greater air of comfort and a more moidern ^^gci^'f 
ttnfe; too Weary for curiosity or refre huu nt, Anna tbjijDgfnief- 
jsolf on-the bed and slept, softly and calmly as infancy nh^^Ii^^ 
.jnit]eapit& of the mystery and singularity of her situation. 
' LeaiuBg on the arm of Dudley, she next day explored the 
casde and its vicinity, and learned she was now residing on the 
BOttst of a county far, very far distant from her fo^'mer home. 

" You will perhaps be sometimes lonely, Anna,*' said Dudley, 

they wandered on, " for we have few visitant* at the castle ; 
at»«olitary and romantic situation charmed me, and I purchased 
it, for I love not the world, the cold, heartless, unfeeling world ! 
^ this retirement I have been comparatively happy, and now 
iffbaU'be: blessed, since I shall always have thy sweet smile for 
jMgr greet injf. Anna! I shall be often absent, but you m.u^ 
neitiier ask me why I am so, or for what purpose I go forth.'*" 
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^* 'Atuiiti.>tiiVBiikted in silence^- but'vray ^Biyd^bittot; vane'^iffe 
tears shed ere long, aa uigbt after night she Sivt wMtiiig fiodte^d^ 
nrstiyn ¥M)ftt his secret expeditions, for racked' by fc4a8:ift»r his 
Hkieiy «Ad tortured by anxieties as to the cause 4>r (his fieegueflt 
■^aencc^B, Tepose was a straugt^r to her pillow eves when ^se 
HItiiied. Dudley beheld the rose fading from h«r:«he«k tnth 
feelings verging on distraction, but he never deemed kknse^iks 
cause. The meek and uncomplaining girl held his wishes ^too 
sacredly ever to hazard an enquiry that might give huak pain, 
-9nd month after mouth rolled ^n in the- same endless sitceesai«n 
ofi^arful anxiety on both sides. At length Anna's feehni^juid 
thoughts were for a time, diverted into another chaanel; ihe 
beautifal affections of maternity assumed an almost vitdtvided 
icilluenoe over -her, and in gazing on the innocent face <frf her 
-infant, she seemed nearly to forget all else. Dudley'^ ^ heast 
warmed 4ind expanded with the holy happiness his domettic 
^ed shed around him, but btill the unaccountable and m7^t«i$««9 
absences which had so much alarmed Anna, continued willioiit 
intemtission ; and although at periods the recoHectton i>f them 
ireighed heavily on her spirit, use had accustomed her- >to >.ih«nh 
^s matters of course, and she no longer felt that fearful fotebpd- 
•ii.g of evil which had almost bow(d her to the earth befbrie. in 
Vaiii did she seek to hear aught of her mother and sisters 
her -letters remained unanswered, and even George HamUtoii 
had ceased to correspond with Dudley. Anna "vas, as it were, 
isolated from the world ; never, hy any accident^ did sh« Jkn- 
hM ^a face unfamiliar to her gaze, within the castle ^^aites^ 
sometimes as she took an unfrequent ramble among the^.^itd 
Wcdn^ry without its walls, she met a solitary peasant rwhosehm- 
-Ci^tAh manner and strange dialect, were ill-suited to her^YefiBed 
and gentle manners, and she seldom accosted 1hem»but .4he 
Tftyst^ry which enveloped every thr g relating to' her hujIiiBid, 
fh* ©Id castle, and even the very attendants upon heri petson, 
would occasionally give buth to conjectures so wild, ragu^ mad 
'ic^ui; that Anna started from the creations of her own imagi- 
•nation, but she was not destined to remain much loDgcx in 
ignorance of the circumstances which she had «o ■ many mmiths 
panted to learn. , ; 

^ '€ki&^ night, a dark dreary November night, when the^- wind 
howM through the trees m hollow fitful giists» fcod the^rmin 
pii%t6i^ drearily against the long narrow casern ejnts .h)!^;^ 
dastkH Dtidtey retui'ned.much earlier than was his wont. TAnna 
was still up, and sad and unhappy, was pacing the Idhgtb^f 
•W;^-a|)at(mefxt^i:amiBliti&g on- th0 striageuess, of Jier^^estihy.. 




^Ske^it h«iiBdr!!hiftAinMiMMi8 jiA'tl^ portaUandf ftfflfAitd^tfkeet 
ii^lcm paie.aacl agitated lie entered tbe room. : /.; : 

t /'**^^ilnBa," be wildly cxcIainiAd, ** Uu3 i» no iQiiger ailfitirliK^ 
^(oK joBBL BnA our child ; you must awa.}% even before (bke^'isile 
rdiock toils the mtdnigUi^ hour, for ere morning, a band of t^mii^A 
..men ^iU uiYade the so. lately peaceful hom^ of domestic bappt- 
'fies^ Kay, do' not tremble, dear one ; if you love ms, oh { 
sfflnre yourself to encounter the worst that may befall us." , 

" Brut, you will go with us^ Dudley; oh! ill mercy say y<m 
.:wUL accompany us, and I am prepared fur evei-y evil, er«cy 
i-misibrtune, so that we are not separated/' shrieked Anua» ainlc- 
ing on tb) ground, and clinging to hgr husband's knees. 
, *J i could not leave theie, my gentle flower, and heiy mf - 
^ipnceiotts babe, to brave the tempest alove and unfriendid; ak! 
M>4 'twere leo great a stretch of human hardihood,^* utle^ed 
iUttdiey lu a low tone of exquisite feeling, and laying his.Uand 
r<Mi]th« glossy ringlet^s of his kneeling wife, he bent over lie)^,>li« 
tif fiUently invoking the protection of an invisible pawex in-.-.tbe 
-hoiir of danger and distress, and Anna felt hi& warm teami fdU 
iikfitly on her neck and brow. In less than half an hour Dud- 
-Uty^ Anna, their child, and one female alteudvnt, were on ih$ix 

ay from the castle, travelling as luipidly as four fliSot Ixofpeti 
ictpuld carry them. After many hourn incessaut «peed, Uney 
fftligbi^d on a lonely common, and Pudley taking the infajit ou 
.eneann, «nd giving the other to his wife, desired thoir attqitdr 
atttto follow, and walked hastily forward, while t}ie.ch^i««, 
.taking a circuitous route, dashed from their sight in a 4^ 
imeotj , .1, r 

. Ten. minutes quick walking brought the little party to a, low 
«nd mean^ooking cottage, the door of which was opened )^y,« 
smaa, wbom Anna remembered to have seen among those at ik§ 
caatiflv but whose name she was unacquainted with. The. ii^ 
,tenor of: the .building corresponded exactly with the exteri^, 
juid the furniture was scanty and wretched. . .<. 

. /* Anna,*' said Dudley, " you once said * the bitterest tri4l» of 
iifs.i^ould be light, if undergone for my sake* — ^are you still«^ 
A&fi same opinimi ?" 

** Can yon doubt me, Dudley ?** . ^ 

'fvNo,;Aniia, no, I cannot, after the many proofs you have 
guren tne of. your fortitude, your forbearance, your affection ! 
*XkiSy lhen, is one of those bitter trials ; poverty-^hill poveKty 
i».otir only heritage for the future; you .star^-Tcanat benf 
lAnaa?*' .... 
v.ff.'iYos^ oh I., yes, ^nd «ofe— ail— iMiythi»jt f»T.e thifl f«acC^ 
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iMQiA Twill We^ you/' : s ^ ':!c i yM 

. ^i l feer me iwt, dearest ; but to-morrow'*— ^. ^ n^ii 
do iwt say to*niorrow, Le'wrlsj to-ui^t ;9vere fittteic*!' 
; •* W-eil, then, t<^-night ; it will be soooer ovcr;. tjb, iGodl 
aind DftdUjy pressed his clencked hand oh hi^ throbbing teowt* 
mmI paced the small apartment with frightful rapidity^ *^Anna,?? 
ho resulted, at»d stopping before her, he pol&ted to theiinfasjt 
that «lept upon her bosom, look upon that babe, gaze^'oavtts; 
ipnooeiU Uiieamenta ; where yours and mine are iirtenutu^il^ ; 
tlumk upoft the adamnntine chain with which that teiider^bloet" 
am Uivjcs us to each other, parse on the happy days th«t/h«7er 
been, oura— the virgin affeetion which you gave me, the imldiBr*-: 
aWo truth . of the hcatt I rendered in return — on our ttintual 
vows plod{:ed at the sacred altar— vows reg:iidtered iiiiitov<cnM 
and deep, black, base, as are the injuries I have heaped upoiir>y>o^ 
i^jioti ohi'donot, curge me!** '! 
J f^S Ouree poUt Lewis,'* uttered Anna, in the low de^.tont« 
eif . liu^prcssed agony, " no, no ; did you even deserve iny midxe 
800, £ oould not, would not, cj/rsc you.** > • /i-g 

L 4'f My oww An^, I will not fear to trust you," said I>udl^'>ii|> 
a calmer ton*, "yet, when I look upon you, the ytiu»^>ti4er* 
ptep. thcf beautiful, I hate myself for the selfishness widdri&as 
tbra yon from a peaceful happy home, to share the Uteltt^^M 
lost, proaoribed, aiyd guilty wretch. Once, Anna, I wa? -inaof 
oentf ay, eteii as yourself, but that time is buried -in the .i]lt]Dtt4 
able ocean of the past, and the same wave that swallow^ avf 
honot and innocence, engulphed my every hope ofhappibcss^ 
flMT'Ii cannot gaze even on you, my Anna, without the' bitteifest) 
pangs of remorse goading my spirit almost to madness. ' Batj 
Willi no longer court concealment ; perhaps the revealing of a% 
fimltei my follies, my crimes, if ye like, wiiU in some skfiosuirt^ 
i^elieve me of the weight which presses on my heart, almost usla 



Know, then, Anna, that at a very early period, long ee^ 
yxmtrh&il inexperience had subsided into sober and oaleulali'de 
mitiihood»'I wai left by the death of my natural protocfcors} to 
^ guidABce of the headstrong passions which their unbouyidud 
iodtrigence had unhappily fostered, until they became' the %i]M 
tif nvyaelf, and all in connexion with me. r .a 

- ^hc cttrse of wealth (for such 1 am fain to term it) waamiooiii 
an vnusniutlly profuse degree, and it was my ruin. £xlrajiraga*tl]it 
fimd of ^pl^asure, while yet a mere boy i became an adept ii^ 
aUid 4jdYpioe to/the most.populsr folHda o£ the feshionoMirheBiit* 




My gold won a passage to every heart, whethet it » bfeiit '4i^ t9Q»« 
iron frame of ittaii, animated the breasrof g«ntte^WtinlaA ; 
hiit ii'l^iwjst stiemed the divfaier affections of o^arnttlur^'^eir^ 
denied me, or, at least, imparled only in a cbncetiltic deifr^fe ; 
thre-^o^ie fri«ud, (I cared for no other) for whom 'I hftd Mi 
ihtensflfdnd all-absorbing regard, was honorably tolling imd^r* 
the buraing sun of an eastern clime, and if I smiled on beauty^ • 
it Wis but as a moonbeam, reflecting light, but lacking watmth*' 
: SHonged in the most absurd and mad extraragancies, fitriviug' 
my splendour and munificence to astonish and cutrie tk^ 
fliiost we^thy of the gay and titled throng that fluttered rottB# 
nte^ ridies soon found themselves wings, and wliile even y^t I 
d&eoted my treasure inexhaustible as the purse which- «mbel« 
UtiliQB. the fairy tale of childhood, I found myself-^whatt^ 

Too soon the fact became puhlic, and among all the thi^s^ 
#ho h«id shared in my prosperity, and followed me even as my 
eniiinslvadtrw, not one would extend a saving hand ; my g^il^aii 
fled, the glittering chain of their attachment, and it, a» a cbnse*'^ 
queme, wns riven, until each link was solitary^ as if it^'had 
w^er known companionship. The sycophantic cretr ! t s 
ftiffhe gaming table was yet a resource ; often had /b€S6n,pil-T 
la^^ *<»f thousands at those execrable haunts of c^ime^ sndr 
misery; and why should I hesitate to endeavour to amend, my. 
Anrtnncs in the very scenes which had so materially aided in> 
d«»rtstating them ? This, Anna, this was the sophistry by whifafe 
I entteavoured to reconcile my reason and feeling with' rayi 
diabolical purposes, aud I succeeded in stilling my conscidnedt 
fbr'i awhile. My few remaining guineas procured me the entrem 
of Ti fa^ionable establishment, the scene of many a di^onotir^ 
9.bitv Tik, %ase transaction, aud there, for a time, I sneceedec^ 
til «iy~ tctmbst desires ; but the punishment of iniquity if tardiy^ 
is sure, and the den of ruin was ere long, by the vigilance of-'tiw 
police,' discovered and abolished. Then did myself, and s few 
of thd most daring of my associates turn to a desperate reS<m«oflr 
«s most calculated to supply our necessities for the future. For 
tiuil ptnrpose, we purchased the old castle from which we havtr 
•otiatetyfled; its contiguity to the sea, and the vast sabitirni)^ 
neous passages beneath leading to the ocean's verge, ta^ramoA 
Mr plan in no small degree, and there, for years, we bave'dkr- 
ned^onaJKextjen^ve contraband trade, myself, the gniding spdril 
q£ th^s^crcww Thus, while to theworld I have seem^ butai 
other jsen, have 1 tradLed a path so fraught witK infuny* didstti 
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wMtOy «l)^e. coht^mplaie it, lest t^' irecohcbltoWiillliil^ti^l 
hurridc&jr ^ipon my bruin, should Im^ it to madness": jbu^tfc my 
ulamiiiv^^ — Hcrw 1 became acquainted \\\\h yom-stl!, my own 
Antia, y<Hl M already unhappily a\vaie, l.nt bhimc not tliu dt^ep 
lore whk*k blinded me to eTerythivig save the bliss of calling 
you miiie. It was not your beauty won me, Anna, worthless 
as I am, but the kindly smile, the p;entle words which were my 
welcome, when all else looked coldly on iqO; these, it wa8, .tl^a^ 
inspired that unfathomable affect ion which induced me, nen4r 
like, to lose all consideration for any save myself, and ha^ 
brought you to this desolation, — yes, dt sulation, for, but.Ust 
evening, our practice, our haunts, ourselves, were discovered, 
and I, the leader of those bold liei^rts; c&mpelled to fly Uk$a 
craven, leaving my castle to be Slicked and polluted by, ^»e. 
bloodhounds of justice, nor dare to lift a hand in defeiiice *ojf 
mine own, lest the stain of my infamy, by becoming. li^bwj^ 
«»b«(ukl elhig to the treasures of my bosom, my guileless ^ijijk 
and her child. Here, dearest, we nuiy irst in peace; humDt^' 
as is this roof, it will yet afford us shelter, if, after the discl(^^|fip; 
I have made, you dare still to associate your fate %|l^t^^ 
whose gtcatest crime, amid the list that rise in fearful ponl^^, 
nation against him, is that of having laved an innocent ancl c'on- 
Ading girl' from the peaceful and sacred home of her widowed 
parent, to breathe out a weary existence in the heavy atmo- 
sphere of poverty and wretchedness. Anna, choose 

'* What would I not sacrifice for the father of niy child?" 
excliumed ' Anna ; and throwing Iverself into her husband's 
arms, she wept forth upon his bosom, the feelings she could not 
•peak. " , ' 

««««««• 

It was fiight, and Anna sat within her lowly liomo, lonety and 
sad; her first-bom knelt before her, its yonn^r liead bowed upon 
htf knee, and its gentle voice lisping its mnocent vespers in low- 
toned and simple words, while the mother's haD4 rested upon 
its glossy curls, -as if imploring heaven's "bleSsuig on it* An, 
infant, a few months old, and beautiful as li|:ht, slept Q<^^SI^ 
her side, but he was not there who was to Anna the sun'of 
humble cottage. She was changed, fearfully changed , by 
anxiety and sorrow; her cheek was pale, and her dress moan 
the light golden ringlets no longer hung in luxuriant showers, 
over her cheek, veiling its beauty as with a lalry a^fidoWy 
ihey were new arranged smoothly over het '^^l^^^j^ 

• Vide Engraving, 
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&'&st,^M ^ippe'aiance more sad and holy than in «Uijer4p5f*». • - 
y''** Ahl Vhy docs he thus linger;** she mentally ex^laijnei^,- 
is" she looked fropi the open casement on the nH»cipi4it kwdt 
scape, "my heart is heavy to-night, I cannot resjt j.«L«r«l]r^ 
fliirely,, some harm must have befallen him. Alas ! I some^imet 
fear the love he boasts must be but weak, or he wonld listers 
to ijiy apprehensions, my entreaties, and leave tliis n^fariiMM 
-pr&ctXce ere it ends fatally. Alas ! how strange a destiny is 
nlin^, ever racked, tortured, maddened by the direst fore* 
Codings; here I cannot rest, I will seek him,** • 

. Anna placed her child on its bumble ptiUet, and aft^r watch** 
in^ till it sank into repose, stole forth into the bright moonUgbt^ 
iThp soft air refreshingly fanned her fev«;red brow, and> sad^iep 
4 r^pWse was on every object, that it almost extended it*elf to 
Anna's spirit, but it was with a sad, although sweet iaflueiMW r 
«Ke tjiought upon her mother, and the gentle sisters ^J^om httSi 
ficcvrt', longed with an overwhelming desire to embrace onea 
agaiii ; alas I she knew not even if they existed, savQ iu Iho- 
fecesses of her own fond breast. , She glided unconscioiusly Qn« 
ward, wrapped in deep reverie, until the report of a :pi6t4>]) ftt 
no great distance, roused her to recollection ; she ahwlderml 
with instinctive dread ; she felt that something fearful about 
to happen, and that no human power could avert it»<and iiOT 
peiled by this indefmablc apprcheusioD, she flew along tlie shorft 
whiph bounded the glittering oce4n, almost unconscious that 
she did so. She tlirew a piercing glance over the wide^^-aste «fib 
yfdiexi, and beheld a small vessel evidently making, for ihf^) 
8hor6, whicli at the part she stood was wild, unfrequented, and; 
bounded by black craggy precipices; Anna fancied that Dudley 
mij^t be near, awaiting the little vessel, and she deem^ed jthe 
snot most ptobably some private signal. Determined to awMt^ 
the ^venf, she crept beneath a huge rock, and seating herself 
a fragment, rested her burning and throbbing temples on bfy. 
hand, ^nd watched intently the progress of the little bark. At 
Icng^th it made the shore, aud at a shrill whistle given by one 
i(s' cr4w, and res|)onded to from the beach, a boat was lowered^i 
flktig'two mcn spHnglng into it, rowed rapidly towards t^f) land*. 
A 'tall' shadowy form emerged from the shade of a neighbouvM)g^ 
iiDck; which, with a death-like chill, Anna, in a moment,- re«: 
c^^ognized as her husband; in another minute two or thfeQ vawo 
fallowed him, and after a brief consultation witb tho8^..j«k ihgi 
l^t, the lattefr returned to the vessel, when the work of un- 
loading their illegal freight comm^eJiccd ; yet all was silent as 
the grave, save the slight and ofi-repeated dash of the oars. 
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>iUteBDg fhfl^piiMsid aMMbeams iato cotntlaflftiiten iiM/Aifir 

r :: Tlit^woriL preoeoded for some time nniniecnBpUd, wlteBCia 

I riiOQt, viiiek sent the Ufe-bk>od back to Ant»*6 hflaxtvin -icgr 
«tffe«iB8, broke on the stilliiess of nigbt» and, as if .maed by 
m«f;\Cf a band of soldiery rushed from a concealmeitt in ^tbe 

4 ru^ai, and ^omfiiaiided the contrabandists to surrendtr. 
moment they stood paMively, as if paralysed by SHsppseiriMld 
then the Toice of Dudley thundered out — " NeYcr» n»ver».<wlfcBe 
lil!^ is ours; od» brare boys, on; £ght for your Utm». y^iir 

. liberty ; Burrtnder, and the stain of a craven's death be on yfU'* 
. The vords acted like a talisman, and the weapons olf Ihe 

. combatants gleamed in the moonlight. With a wild scnMua, 
Anna, regardless of personal daiifrer, and thinking only of iter 
husband's peril, f.ew from her coni'ealment, and rushed, ialo 
the thickest of the conflict: the deadly weapon of his antagonist, 

vwas pointed at Dudley^s breast; she threw herself bi^t^Mia 

'thpm and received it in her own. r 
« • ♦ ♦ • ♦ 

When Anna recovered from the long and perhaps hStppy.iB- 
tsensibility which sncceeded the events of that iatal e^eninf^i^be 
felt as if awaking from a fearful dream, the circumatasoes-pf 
whicli she was unable to recall, although the consciousness of 
their dreadful nature most vividly existed. She was. still :in: her 
. lowu humble chamber, but yet the furniture seemed ehatoged and 
wore a greater air of comfort ; a low exclamation escaped hiqr, 
^ Thank God, she speaks at last !" exclaimed a dear, fiimiHar 
..Yoice, and in a moment her sister Elizabeth stood before heTA 
i Elizabeth !— Dudley, my children, where are they ?r-Jw^ 
came you here ? — I thought periiaps you were dead and *»y 
mother and Jane, but have I been sleeping, or am I dreaming 

'JWW." 

. No, no, you are awake dear, dear Anna,'* said Elit^bsAh, 
leaning over the bed and kissing her, but you baye jbeeQ 1^ 
ill, «nd must not fatigue yourself by talking," 
** But Dudley and my children, sister ?" 
Are well, quite well, dearest, and otir mother, and Jane, 
and Georgp, are here; *lhey will be delighted at your res- 
toration." 

Anna burst into a flood of salutary tears, and in a few hours 
afler she had once more embraced her mother and sisters, 
Elizabeth, (now Mrs. Hamilton) revealed all that had passed, 
the medical attendants deeming suspense- and anxiety more in* 
jurious than the worst reality. 

, We were happy to hear something of you, niy own darling 
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threatened to deprive us of you for ever. It waftibrlanfitB^hmt 
/•Dqjj^Uy jMd ' suibcient thoi^ht, in his feaxful sHpataow to-.-virrite 
^the ^y^ttto to George, for he knew after hts .iirx«at;tiiatit^« 
tt^etre -iftone to take care of you, and that nnleaa. aid, was^pto- 

\eyred, y<m muBi perish. We came, dearest, and found. your 
-'WOiifiid, tbrough a most providential incident, less, dang^roni 

%lMin *we ctntioipated : the Aveapon struck on Dudley's miniature 
! tt^ich you wore suspended from your neck, and alter shivering 
''tli>e( 'gtass, glanced aside, thus rendering the wound leas deep 
"tliain' it: otherwise would have been. Wo liave been here a 
'*^e»k AnQa, during which your insensibility has continued un- 
. brbki^n by a lucid interval, until now. In a few days we trust 
" ttie^ galling, but alas ! deserved incarceration of your husband will 
etided, and he restored to you, .for George is determined, to 
Miprotm>^ hi« liberation, even by the sacrifice of half Jiis fortune; 
wAfld ik«ny diear Anna, you will once more be happy,, for Dudley 

has promised never, never again, to embrace this dangerous and 

dishoifourable' life, but in retirement to devote his existence to 
^Aititre peace, for we cannot, after this generous^ititcr- 
'^^daition - of yourself to shield him, doubt you will receive tke 
• p«nit6nt.^^ : ^* 

~ AiMi filizabeth was right : in a few days Anna wept the most 
T:<lili»ioa6 tears she had ever shed on the bosom of her xcstoiyd 
' htishaxid, and heedless of all the sufferings he had caiued^kcr, 
.^dly devoted herself to sootliing the bittcrnesss and gloom 
^^liich the late events had naturally diffused over his B|)irit. 

Aft«r a few years spent in peace and honourable exertion in a 
^"fofeign land, Dudley returned with his family to his native 
ridiot^, a rei»pectable and respected member of society. . Yet 
;« was- not the heroic affection of Anna doomed to oblivioB,ior 

on the lonely spot where her interposition Bavcd his life, a kus- 
.4fftnd*s gratitude has erected a lasting meno.ialof the intre- 
' pidity>asid generous self-devotion of The Smuqolbr's Wire. 

Maui 13. 



TO THE SELFISH ONE, 

You bid me write, but bidding brings 
9' ' No spell to wake the minstrers Strings, 

For griefs chill dews have damped the lyre, 
^' And on the chords the tones expire. 

Nor hope, with all her tempting charms, 

Nor joy, that flings round hope its arms, 
li .- • • .... 
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Nor love, that ever lires in bliss. 
Not friendship's clasp, nor passion's kiss. 
Can over more awake the strain 
Had wont to soothe tUe minstrel's pain. 
The world is false^ and formed to be 
The haunt of crime aad misery ; 
'Tis but I he ordeal fire, which leads 
To bripht rewards for virtuous deeds ; 
And wc should on its trials look> 
As on a swiftly passing brook. 
Love — I have found a smouldering fire. 
That proves the spirits' funeral pyre ; 
Friendship, a sunbeam darting light 
When fortune shines, but taking flight 
When fate brings on misfortune's night; 
Thou needst* not fear the blot of those 
Who on hope's treacherous couch repose. 
For thou art one of those, who steel 
The heart to all man ought to feel ; 
And, iu thv selfishness of soul, 
Remov'd noin feeling's wild control. 
Safe and secure thy course is steer* d. 
None loving — ^and— to none endear'd. 



Wide waste KJf tumbling waters I treach'rous deep 
Veiling with placid brow diie shapes from sight : 
Sweet is ihine aspect now, and softly bri^t ! 

But, like the lion from his startled sleep 

Housing in wrath, anon thy waves shall wake, 
And, casting off their gentle slumbers, take 

The form of fury in its fiercest sweep 1 

Wild roll the billows now, for Ip ! the night 
Descends in darkness o'er the surgy scene ; 
And the faint stars from out their cloudy screen 

Throw on thy breast a dim religious light, 
Tliat bring' s to fancy's gaze with threatening mien 

Bark grisly monsters from their coral caves. 

To sport in anger o'er the sullen waves. 



Emily Bib 



AN OCEAN FANCY. 



BY EMILY BIRD. 




THE CITY OP THE SOUL. 



fOonclwM from page 352. J 



In order to avoid these horrid nuptials, which after the death 
of Chetar, she f leBtttr m\Mt take plaoe> the unfortiinate girl, 
on the morning of the day wh ch was to hare seen her Queen 
of Nerbnhl, and of the lovely island of the Learned, drowned 
herself in one of l^hfe great baths of the palace. Shortly after* 
wards, the monster Nerbuh), perished by an unknown hand, 
and in a manner, which after the murder of hit fkther, was siu- 
gulariy and justly retributive. A vase of the loveliest flowers 
was one day placed in his chamber, by whom was never disco* 
vered, but probably by some disconsolate admirer of the mifor- 
tunate Tryamena ; NerbuhU when in the Eu:t of iithaling its 
delicious odour, was Seized with convulsions ; torrents of blood 

Sashed from his nostrils, eyes, mouth and ears, and he fell pon- 
erously upon the marble pavement of the apartment, poisoned 
by a subtle powder probably now imknown, a blackenfed, ghastly 
corpse! But vain were it to attempt any description of the 
horrible wickedness now perpetrated daihy and hourly, and as 
mtsbh in public as in private, in the City of the Soul : men had 
no fear of the gods before their eyes, and their very knowledge 
was employed but as a means of aanoyance and destruction 
against each other. Inventions, suggested it is said, by the bad 
spirit, dilapidated the beautiful city, and destroyed many of its 
inhabitants : whilst he stalked vistblaf through its streets and 
Squares, its palaces and houses, its woods, and its gardens i He 
animated with his legions the colossal sculptures which adorned 
it, and received the trembling* homage of a terrified and-dsluded 
multitude, who. cowering, humbly deprecated the flelrce malice 
of the evil one, whilst they madly threw off all allegiance to, and 
spumed the protection o^ the mild and merciful divinities! 
These, justly incensed, and perceiving that the Island of .Mauri- 
ga^Simay afnd the City of the Soul, were foul blots on the ftiir 
face of creation, resolved to destroy both ! Yes, the die was 
cast ! the irrevocable decree went forth, the sanctuary ctf learn* 
ing, liberality and crime, was doomed to irremediable destruc- 
tion ; whilst its inhabitants, immersed in guilt, still persisted in 
their criminal career, disriegarding the fearful omens which 
indicated the impending anger of Jehovah, or, according to 
their former cre^s, of gods. For many months* so dense a 
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eloud ofYft^(mts «ny«k»{yed Mauri-ga-Sima, that it ooid<} not be 
diftc«!med fiovA this, or any of U&e neighbomixtgiEslcs ; ttrandexB 
roiled, and lightnings gtared ab^e th« heads the deroted in- 
habitants ; the earth rooked violently beneath their feet, 'shaking 
down columns, statues, and |}alace8, under which many hun- 
dreds of individuals found a grave; fire spouted in torrents feom 
the ground ; hail, rain, and snow descended from the skies ^-^Jie 
ocean, calm and lucid as ustial round the neighbouring Islamb, 
rushed and roared in eddies, whiripools, and billows tnountaiin 
high, rotind Mauri-ga-Sima; it was impossible to approaeitthe 
ihtal island to render any sort of assistance to its inhabitaiits,' 
neither could any depart from thence ; the learned men howev^ 
in general, far from being terrified by these evident syroptems of 
divine wrath, employed themselves to discover the ^cienlf^ 
catises of the meteorological phenomena with which they were 
visited ; but sorme few it is said, quite terrified out of their phi- 
l<)sophy, in attempting to escape were sucked into a vwtex^ or 
overwhelmed by billows and water-spouts. These wretdisd 
people, therefore, were obliged to be left to their fate, whsist 
the hearts of their neighbours quailed with astonishment and 
terrors. And lo ! one midnight a fearful cry was heard ! aiciy 
wWch seemed to seek the uppermost heaven I a cry. which 
caused the Mumberers in the undoomed islands to start frenrl^ieir 
couches, and rush in multitudes to the sea'Shore ; that night httd 
the moon and stars turned their bright glad eyes from earthy uow 
willing to behold the punishment of the guilty ; but, from the 
spot whereupon men knew the Island of Mauri*ga«Sima to* be 
situated, arose, for many minutes, broad, terrific columns of red 
fire, with sparks, smoke, and a mighty noise, whichy in attttte 
-^hile vanishing, left the spectators involved in darkness, whilst 
ia horrible stillness succeeded the supernatural uproar. Wihen 
morning awoke, a bright expanse of ocean shone calmly beneath 
the radiant sunlight, but the crystal waves danced over a mij^kfig 
jdrigdom; far below them laid the Island of Mauri*ga-8i«M|, 
the incomparable City of the Soul, and all its wise b«t vitdced 
peopl6 ! 

" Such is the account,'* continued Kian-tsee, ** given by-end 
jtradition of a unique nation, and of the singularly- dreadM 
eataatrophe wUc^ befell it, in confirmation of which it mfiise>bt 
s|j^^^tn^6v^ to this day adventurous men (chiefly fishennon 
aifid dllTBT^ profession) occasionally bring up from the seas- 
*d^enihs vabdut ^e spot, also noted by tradition as tJie sitei of 
'^Uj^^^BloQ^ relics of such an Island and such a City. 

^HpNMMfiMnie of the most valuable have been for some 
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«sDeUiDg Uie present admirable manufacture of that article in 
cnir neighbouring continent, that they are bought up -with avidity 
the Chineise, and at exorbitant prices* for the special n^ ef 
the Bmperor and Imperial faouly. It is the endeavour of the 
Chinee to imitate as neatly as possible, in their manu£su;tory of 
porcelain, this of Mauri-ga«Sima, and truly in their best articles 
,thery ate little behind the worst specimens ifrom the City of the 
^odL; but all their ingenuity has been baffled in the attempt tp 
recowr the art of forming vessels po^essing the curious prp- 
ptf ties of that from which you quafi^d the invigorating wine of 
ilauri-ga-Sima." ^ 

*^ And that balsamic ambrosia," said I to the obliging Kian- 
ifiee, " should be an article of far greater value than even the 
curious porcelain.** 

. " It might become so,** replied my phy^cian with a smile,*' if 
i chose to resign the right, now vested solely in mysell^ of finding 
a&d administering it; in order to explain which it may be 
necessary to state, that I am by profession one of those very 
iliTers for sea-buried treasure of whom, but now, I spoke. Fo^r 
strnie years I contented myself with earning a scaiity and pvp- 
caxious subsistence, by the sale of the valuable porcelain* witji 
iragments of marbles and metals, which I raised from tlie sunken 
island ; for, I must obserre, that the value of many articles being 
in proportion to .their rarity, whilst great sums arp sometime^ 
^renfor them to their fortunate possessors, or, in this-case^ finder;;, 
yet many months, nay, even years, intervene ere he who hfts 
once had the good fortune to bring up a relic of the City of the 
Soul, from the great deep, shall do so again. On the whole I 
^aYe been a fortunate diver, but chiefly so in discovering, thanks 
to heaven, the restorative properties of the wine which so delighfs 
.yon. Occasionally have been, and are even to this day, brought 
irp by the divers and fishermen, some small vases and vials ipf 
poicelain and crystal, hermetically sealed, containing a liqui^ 
rosy red, which, after the poisoning aJOfairs in the old buried 
city, we all were naturally afraid to taste. A etranger in For- 
mosa, a European like yourself, and -unacquainted with the 
deleterious quality of our water, came, some moons ago, to my 
humble dwelling, firmly, I believe, to die. Sick was he indeed 
unto death, and in a moment of maddening thirst, seizing one of 
these flasks which fortunately stood within his reach, he broke 
off its neck, and at a venture poured down his parched throat its 
jQontents. Miraculous indeed was the effect of this draught; 
And) need I say, that availing myself with judgment of the 
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preciput seesf^Ulvs w&AenUMy ^ptA - w(o> diK^ potesskni^ ei^ t" 
diTUlJ^d ii Ijo ike woild m^wlt or mffetei mf oou^tAeiso^ 
lodger to do so for me, I obtained front the 4xttgistrafay> oM[^ 
on-ang, a permission answering to your Buropeair^aiten^^ fer tift 
sole possession and disiributioii of the hitherto neglected wine 
of Maari-ga«Sima. A faeary punishment invades those who 
invade my right, and every one finding a vial of this invaluable 
elixir, upon hon^tly placing it in my hands, receives a hand- 
some gratuity. Upon my demise the right will of course descend 
to my children, if, ere that eveiit occurs,' all the precious, 
brosia of the mlliken Island be not exhausted, which seems ll^y« 
because, though I have pursued since this remarkable discovery 
my trade of diving, with redoubled diligence, it is many many, 
moons since I, or indeed any of fny companions, hate i6uu<st a, 
flask of this invaluable commodity.** 

" And can you not," said I, " upon analyzing it, discover the 
materials of which it is composed, and manufkcture fresh ?** • 

Kian'tsee shook his head sorrowfully, and replied, " no,'Sen^.. 
fbr I have told you that when, and where, this was compbs^« 
flowers and fruits flourished on the earth, of which no sj^ecime^k 
have descended to us. The best chemists of China, Arat^u^; 
Persia, India aind Turkey, have endeavoured to analyze 'liie. 
contents of some of these vials, and the result of theif labours" 
has invariably been expressed thus : — " Materials ent&rinib 
composition of the elixir of the dtp of th^ Souly the Hie 9f 
tdhich are not now to be found on the bosom of the hqhito& 
globe !" Here Kian-tsee paused, sighed, and rose to, talce KiSl 
leave, apologizing, as I placed a liberal recompense' in' hi^itJWt 
unwiHing hand, for the prolixity and dullness Of his na^^tiye,, 
I smiled at this little piece of affectation, and assujred "him'^ifet 
I had received equal delight from its singularity, and ingftrjactioli 
from the fine moral lesson it conveyed; and, that -wh'eji't" re- 
turtied to Germany, T would assuredly strive to impress j&n^e 
minds of my scientific, philosophic, and speculfitive cbujati^'rderi, 
tJie necessity of allowing Religion to form a part of thefr ffvnciftu 
eodes of morals, some of which were too insecurely founded, oji 
^e chimerical idea, that man could arrive at . perfectibilityi^y 
attaining hwmcen knowledge only, without the ai(i of^ <^vi*fiai 
Kian-tsee departed, and I saw him no more, being obliged nex'( 
day to quit Formosa, to which I never returned.** " ' ' 

" Thus," remarked Fritz," condudes my ancestpar-Hftfhe's 
ijarrcLtiYe ; and what, Altenburg, do you think ofiit.i" 

TMnk,** ej^aouljELted the speckliUive stuiient, taking iktt tnm^ 
schaum from his lips, " why, that affttdiog as it doe9ri»«o«iiiiov 
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^^ith • mBiijHuOiiie^ (aAal instances^ a prac^cal -etucftdtttioii of the 
fidlacy^xdCmy theod^, I ^ould be somethifig less ilian a fool to 
pe]:aistin piEaiBifl9 !wliataiie not less weak, TtsLonary> and abmd. 



THE FATAL ELOPEMENT. 

' Moniraia was the daughter of Count Marini, a Venetian noble 
of great wealth and popularity, who, for many years, held a seat 
in the councils of the senate, whe.re. his talented and politic 
conduct gained him both est^eip(,a^,^d^pki|'atio^^ at last, 

enfeebled his powers, and he";ti^^ifi ietbed featn puW^^ life to his 
residence at Genoa ; a fine olil pajiacesui^rotinded by enchanting 
^9^1) ds and orchards, commanding an extensive view of the 
sea, and containing every luxury which, to an individual of his 
rank and wealth, habit had rendered indispensable, 'i'he count 
was a widower, and the only object claiming hi^ affections was 
the yoii|[^ kM1be»p|^ Monimia. Qn whom,]l^ ^a^te^with all a 
fathev*^ fohMieW.' The y outh an d beauty the maiden , t oge th.er 
With her sire's acknowledged wealth, had attracted many suitojM^ 
afl of some recommendations, but who was best qualified to majfe, 
her happy, her anxious father had not yet determined. Maiijlj; 
had been already rejected, not by Monimia, but by the Cou^t; ; 
"vdio was of opinion that he had as great a right to legislate ^ff^^^ 
^^'^^^^^^ of hw own caol [iwdgm|M^^ 
ffll^te^ llaa t« 'JjMff edicts for the regulation of society, "ij^^tkm^ 
concurreiice blf a tnajority of his brother senators. Anioj^ijgf^^e. 
discarded suitors, about a year prior to the commencerjaB|^()| 
this narrative, was one Signer Ludovico Strozzi, a young!g^'^ 
tleman of high birth and fortune, but of extravagant and nSjw^ 
pated habits. He was cursed with one of those unhappy tem- 
peramei^tii wHich require constant excitement, and by giving way, 
withonl^irOp^T direction, to feelings too powerful for youth 
entirely to withstand, he became, in a short iip^. a professed 
and experienced gambler. It was at the commencement of his 
wild career that Ludovico Strozzi became acquainted with 
Monimia, and so devoted yvas the attachment which he, in time, 
felt towards her, that, had he succeeded in his suit, the whole 

Thfe ti^ftditton of sea-burled cities b common to many nations ; bat, 
the ourlous reader is referred to a note in Lalla Rookh for the notice 
respecting the Isle of Maluri-ga-fiinia, upon which the foregoing narra^^- 
tlTia has Ifeen pwrtiaUy foundecL 
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course of his future life and forttnies "would have b^eo cU«hi^e^ 
and fraught with unalloyed huppiness. The Cdunt sair 
failings too clearly, and the young noble was dismissed. This- 
disappointment was his final ruin ; he had set his whole s^l 
upon one object, and having failcJ, now desperately revelled in 
every excitement, however ruinous, which could for a moment 
dispel the memory of his misfortune. Buin ensued ; and Ludo^ 
vico soon found himself deserted by all his friends, and p^^inted 
at by strangers as one of those beings who gain a prrecarious 
subsistence by fleecing the uninitiated frequenters of public 
gaming houses. Neither the Count nor his daughter had eret 
heard of Ludovico*s degraded condition and thus had she escaped 
a pang which, to one who so warmly returned Ludovico*s afiec- 
tion, would have been bitter in the extreme. 

Amongst those suitors who stood most in favour with the 
Count, was Signer Alessandro Siarza, a senator of high repute 
and fortune, whose greatest disqualification consisted in his 
having made considerable progress towards that " certain aga" 
which, as a noble author says, no one can attain without being 
" certainly aged." To be explicit — Monimia was just turned 
twenty, in, all the pride of youth and beauty ; her suitor was 
nearly fifty, and possessed no charms but such as were of a vety 
uncorporeal nature. Monimia respected liim, she even felt a 
regard towards him on account of his talents and kindly dispo* 
sition, but it was impossible that she could ever love him. He, 
however, became eventually the object of her father's choice, it 
was his will that she should marry Alessandro, and, as hitherto 
she had always been accustomed to yield implicit obedience,, 
she bowed to this decision without murmur or remonstrance. 
It was finally settled that the bridal should take place in a few 
weeks, and Monimia was wisely endeavouring to imagine that 
she might, in spite of all discrepancies, be happy with her in- 
tended husband, when a circumstance occurred which turned 
her thoughts entirely from the wholesome channel in which they' 
had been flowing. 

. Walking alone one evening on the beach, a sea-faring man, 
whose dress was characteristic both of tlie sailor and fisherman,, 
suddenly advanced towards her, and putting a note into her 
hand disappeared again amongst the rocks almost instanta- 
neously. The letter was from Ludovico, he had heard of the 
intended marriage, and intreated her not to consent to it f he 
would see her himself, he said, in a few days, and intreated her 
to pause till then. This note threw Monimia into great alftnn> 
and perplexity. At first she doubted whether she otfgfair net 
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(Svea to sl^w it to h«r father, but she eveutually placed it in her 
bosoiBj and resolved tO: keep its contents secr^L^ ^is ro^lf 
x^turally be imagined, h«r former feclin ji^s in favour of ^vd^oyfe^f 
ifere aroused, and at times she felt alm(»st tempted ^ofctt^J^T^^^ 
discard the suitor of her father's choice ; but at lasl resolvecfe 
await the interview with Ludovico, thougli how, wlien, or wheift 
such an incident was to take place it was not possible ta* 
ilktagiac. • 

We cannot always at the time trace a motive for every trvs^ 
action we commit, though philosophers assert that there muslw 
one; nor can we undertake to say why it was that every eventto^ 
^nce *he had heard from Ludovico, Monimiahad bent her steJ>V 
towards the beach, and sauntered till dusk on the very spot 
where she had so mysteriously received his note. Certain it is, 
however, that this habit wm jwrsued until one evening, just as 
!^ was about to leave the snores, her attention was attracted by 
a boat which advanced rapidly towards land. She stood wA"^li-' 
ing its progress, and presently the keel prated on the salid.' viM 
only of the crew disembarked, and botli his features and persi^tt 
were completely concealed l>y his cluak. He advanced towards 
Ijcr, suddenly threw the cloak aside, and discovered the form of 
Ludovico Strozzi. The meetings of lovers are always bettle'r 
imagined than described, and therefore we shatl hot enter iiitb a' 
narration of this interview; suffice it to say that Monimia re- 
turned home disquieted in mind, conscious of the wrong she had 
done in tacitly consenting to the interview, and hesitating as to 
the course of conduct finally to be pijrsucd. Ludovico had pro- 
posed an elopement, should she accede to it or not ? alas 1 she- 
could not resolve. Weeks flew rapidly by, and the day appoihtfe^ 
for the bridal was now close at hand. Ludovico would not fore^gtt 
his purpose ; he had taken up his abode iu Genoa, and was secretly 
resolved not to return to Venice without Monimia. It was ttu8 
that he was a degraded creature, true that he was unworthy of so 
pure a being as Monimia, and true that he sought to blast for ever 
a flower of almost heavenly purity and beauty ; but he loved, ay, 
deeply loved the being he sought to ruin, and possessed nc 
generous feelings with which to counteract his selfishness. At 
every meeting between the lovers Moniniia's affection became 
stronger than her sense of fili:\l duty ! At length the evening prior 
to her dreaded espousal arrived, and they met for the last time. 
Ludovico had not yet gained her consent. There lay the boat 
in which he had landed, his men were within hail, and in that 
little bark they might soon be at sea, fi^r beyond the reach of alt 
pursuers. Monimia thought pf her a^^d father* at^d wd^^ 
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l^d^Ytoo sotigbt ii9 console her, find en^eiMd tikftt ^bm^^mM 
coneult her o^rn ha|^>ine$8 by instant fligbl, hcL-w^Duld*^ he.said» 
himself bring her back to her lather's Arms a hxpfy htid^o^.trnd 
«U 9iight yet be well. The smideii's agitation, mv extaremd^ 
" now or never," nmrmured her daring lover^ leading theikiotog 
Monimia ioward« the boat* and snatching up a wdiiiatle blew, a 
9harp shrill bkuit fts he hurriedly forced.hia prize m l»oazd. M 
the signal, two rough sailor looking fellows who had been hsog 
in readiness fov this adTenture, hurried ^own to the bea^h, then 
jumped on beard and pushed o£^ the sailiUled before the breexe, 
and the little bark soon became a mere sjpeck in the horizoii. 
Qn she went« bounding gaily over the ioaming waves, and 
X^udovico now began confidently to anticipate the hour of Un<iing 
on the shores of Corsica, where lay a vessel which would take 
them on to Venice, The night was dark, and .a stiff breeea had 
sprung up ; the forerunner of an approaching storm. T^e gala 
increasea, and occasional flashes oi lighting ^splayed the !^a»ii 
jmgfury of the surrounding billows, while at inten als, iuxm« 
ihreSitening wave would break partly over the boat, and alnknat 
fill it with water. With all speed the water was baled out, and 
tUll the boat rode on, but should the storm iitcreaae, it was not 
yossible that she could live much longer. Kow came jl ire^ 
moiidons flash of lightning, and Ludovico, who sat with one arm 
clasped firmly round the almost senseless Monimia, while, with 
the other he vainly endeavoured to keep the rudder steady, 
thought he perceived a boat at sea, and not far distant. It was 
so, the coimt was in pursuit of his daughter and her seducer-^ 
to save from destruction her on whom depended all his happiness 
— for whom alone he had gained wealth and honour^^ and with 
whom he would now gladly perish, rather than slie should 
become dishonoured or debased. Was it so to be ? or was the 
seducer alone to perish ? Alas ! that sometimes hf^p^ns which 
seems to us at the moment, almost unwise and unjust, though on 
mature consideration we are convinced to the contrary — but to 
our tale. The boats were near each other ; nearer and nearer 
they approaehed, and at last a sudden flash diecoveied the fact : 
this flash was followed by a thunder-peal which seemed the 
signal of destniction. Monimia shrieked,, her father heard the 
cry, on the instant he gazed eagerly to see from whence the 
sound proceeded««another shriek followed, but nought coidd be 
discerned ; again the lightning blajsed around, a female form was 
floating near the. boat, instinctively did the name of " Monimia'* 
burst Irom her father's lips, and she, ^iih a dying effort, con- 
vulpiT^ly raised hei hand— another wave buried the maiden in 
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hkm\ff9sl^ ibm leMtctied faHier shrieked, a&d giuiedtipdfi tH^ 
leakers as i^msA hU glance shpuM pen^ttate the^ titmoet 
fiopth; the i^afile form rose ag<aiii t^iosetdthebont^he chMitJhed 
ifereageriy^ and; -with one itMtantaneous efibft, snak^ed itfrcyih 
t^' \eat8t8. He gaaed closely upon the features; it wriis his 
ewiL losi Miomima l-^he pteesed her in hi* niniis v her bead #cii>k 
o^on his bosom^he kissed her Ups^ hut ihey were oold aiid 
iifeLesa* J 

The next jnonung a vessel entered the harbour of OescMi, 
and on the deck sftt an .old man, whose white locks- floated i!a 
the wind. In his arms he held a female form, pale afid lifeles^, 
«nd apon it his eyes were fixed with A)mo»t fear^( in^etisU^ . 
'£he sailors had txied to persuade him to let goiho body^ but 
he would not ; at last, the captain reluctantly ordered it to be 
taken away by force. The wi etched maniac spoke liOt a wcv^ 
imt kept nis arms ^t twined round his daughter ; the men, ils 
gently as they could, withdrew them, and whlie seme held i&ik 
back,. they bore away the form of the beloved and beautiM 
Monimia. He watched them intently, while they carried theil: 
UfeleSs burthen from the deck ; and as it disappeared, fell back 
into the arms of those who held him, Hia heiurt had broken' iti 
this last, sad parting* S. H4 ^ 



WORDS FOR MUSIC. 

I slept beneath the moony ray, 

And heard thee, Inez ! tune thy lyre, 

To soothe the dreams that held such sway 
O'er this sad bosom's heart of fire : 
Mild were the strains that calmed the ire, 

Waked by despair within my breast, 
And soft the voice that bade retire 

The gloomy forms that banished rest. 

Inea ! 'twas but a vision blest 

^ "That shone around my midnight bed ; 

Far in the islands of the west, 
Thy music's dulcet sounds are shed : 
But ah ! 'tis sweet, wh^ day is fled, 

To meet ia dreams the one we love ; 
And when the veil of night is spread, 

Infmy far-off regiona rove. 
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To the Conductresses of the Young Lady's Magazine, 
Laj^ibs, 

Being a young genlleman who has neither turoH 
Benedict, nor turned fifty at present, and residing less than a 
hundred miles from the suburban parish of Poplar, I was^ in&* 
cently induced to avail myself of an introduction to the Li4el»rf 
Institution there, on a lecture night. The Lecturer was Mk'. T; 
Cromwell, whose usual subject, at the Metropolitan Institatkms, 
I liftd been given to understand, was Antiquities, but who wuft, 
forlhai night only, so strangely to alter both his tune nxnl tettY, 
as to descant on the *' Science of Matrimony." (The wag* whir 
told me this, I should inform you, was well aware that, 'albeit^ 
I detest antiquities, my interest in the subject of mattinfbny 
has been wanning into enthusiasm during the six years past.) 
WeU, I went, as i have said : and quickly found that, tfaoogh 1 
hftd Ibeen deceived on one point, the lecture being one of ft 
eoun^e on the Science of Happiness," not the " Scienett*' of 
Matiimony," the subject of matrimonial happiness was one of 
its lUiding features. And I do protest, ladies, that I was edified 
hy what I heard to that degree, that, after taking not more tkfttt 
the isext six years to digest the various points of the discourset 
I readily think I shall begin to look out for a wife. Moanlasiie, 
it oocurs to me, that as a large proportion of the very tmxnerous 
young ladies I am acquainted with could not have been present 
on tli^ occasion, since I did not receive more than twenty nods^ 
of recognition at most, I can be of service to the greater part of 
fke remainder, (who read your ^Magazine, I know,) if you i^iU 
permit them to hear the matrimonial part of tl^ leeture tlivottgh 
the medium of the abridgement sent herewith, which, I asstti*e 
you, although an abridgement, was done from the original, witk 
all the acctiracy that my well-known skill at shoit-hand^isbig 
sermons, public speeches, etc. would allow. 

I am, Ladies, 

^ With profound respect and admiration, 

ITiat established adorer of your sex, 
• CfELEss JuNiom. 
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BEING 

_ A Portion of Mr. CromweWs Third Lecture, 

I am inclined to suspect, that the mere mention of say firsi 
topic for this evemng^ will excite a smile in some ; it being that 
mid«r which I shall attempt to lay down a few ndes foT happif 
ness in Me choitjc of a partner for life, I believe^ the reason 
most folks see some ground for smiling at love, when they are 
net tbemaelves under its influence, (for that makes them seciooft 
eikough) may be» that a certain portion of folly is usually 
thoitght to accompany indulgence in the sentiment. And^ 
b€isig, at the moment, I suppose, carried away by that strange 
Qolion^I did myself ouce note down, in a sotrt of commoner 
pl ace book that I keep, for the entry of thoughts as they* ansa 
in-the loisd, the following remark : The history of the^ffisc* 
tion of the sexes, in pethaps eight cases out of ten, is the histery 
of thear making fools of themselves; and candour leqn'a&tim 
admission, that of the two descriptions of fools, the maie ftex 
make themselres the greatest.". I know not what mav be 
generally thought of this obsermtion, but, I coirfess that, took4 
ing at the matter very solemnly, I cannot help thinking ;there 
may be a little truth in it. There have, possibly, been few 
people, who^ when actually in love, have not sahL and doaid 
things,' chiefly remarkable for their lack of the same people's^ 
ordinary discretion^ : and, perhaps, the enquiry whether all who- 
have observed this, have been wiser than the rest of the world 
m the same particular^ might be one which it would not ba 
perfectly prudent to enter into. : 

Now, it might go far to relieve thb passion of its supposed 
ridiculous circumstances — ^it might make it too reapectabie 
thing to be laughed at — ^like the passion for getting jnoney» 
which has always made a very respectable figure in the worl4^ 
if those who iall in love, would only resolve beforehand, that 
they, in their own proper persons, and. not the mere whimsies 
of &eir brains that are not themselves, should engage in so im* 
portant a business. Who can help laughing at the man, who 
thinks that he, he himself, and of his own wise will, is doing a 
thing, when, all the time, were he not the sport of a mischleful 
delusioHv he would se^ that a power, totally foreign to himself,, 
(if he be axeaaonable being,) the power of mere situation and 
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coHiiiy^eneyj is leading lam, (as lie nay aftefwardB di^over/) 
where Ae» thai ia^ lu0 own proper thinking »ei( could not podst' 
biy have been led? Whieh explains a remark I sien^e )'^ftrs 
ago met irith, and that for awhile a little pcizzled me — 'tttat"^' 
large number of those who think they marry by choice, really 
marry by accident/* Two persona of opposite sexes ai*e, by' 
some capricious turn of the wheel of events, brought into each 
oth^a society^ Bat who will sary, thai is a reasoA fot tirt^' 
falling in lope, at least, tiE they have disceirMd whethei* ft ii^- 
their own proper aelres that are doing so ? which fhey ^ay 
easily disooTer, by taking time to- see- whether the persoft'they 
fall in love with, is actually the. person whom their p^er 
selves, unled by either whimsies or aoctdents, would choose. H- 
i^ because they will noi do this, that they mnke mlstakes^ ' w Mt h 
other people laog^ at» and they repent at leisure^ ' : • 

But hene». at onoe, the topio becomes serious. That re^i^tfth^ 
ance raav be lifelong, bitter, all but unendurable. fl6lBf,^^a' 
nii<«(e»aore it, have «bo oowsolatiun, indeed, if it be u cahSlEi3a>*' 
tion, that, whatever the ccmaefptemces of tbeit conGbtet^, tb^i 
h^d i&r fancied that they had) their choice; and, whttt 
more^ they wemld have it. W iaer friends — ^people u<<t mt^UMf 
wiser than tJbettlsekves, it may be, yet wiser at the time^ thrtfnn^ 
not being under, the dominion of their feelings, eaw tbosiS-^oim/ 
of unsuitabiiity in the parties, that must constitute the elMe^btiK 
oC mi4seryt not happiness. Theywdvised, remoBSt«>at^, %at in' 
vain. And now, though the home of the wedded ones be t^ 
scene of sullen heart«buniings, and mutual reproach, what m*a|w- 
ters that? ihep had their choice, Thou^ their tempeis ha 
fouAd utt^ly unharraouising, their pursuits ever- varying, tii^ 
tastes in all things opposed, they had their ehoiee. Though 
discord disturb the social meal, eyes flash anger beside- 'tlie'- 
hearth, the din of contention be heard even by the pasmiig paa^ 
senger; though--Hiight for ^ends to clap their hands ai-^'e 
arm of furv be raised against the being, whom he that rals^ it 
has bound himself by a heaven-recorded oath to protect '^aiid 
cherish 1 still, still, what matters it ? However repenting, dis* 
agreeing, hating, the pair are oite, iox^they had their dhiee.. 
Oh 1 if there be a spot on earth, from which every solaee is-bib' 
nished, where discontent dims the light of the sun,^ peaces fliefiv* 
and hope comes not, but torment raoks the breast, and '#vsfOi' 
works like madness in the brain, it is the domestic eirtle^i^H;#' 
possessed by the feelings and passions I have described. 
how ia.its misery exalted by the reftection, that that saoBe doi- 
mestic circle should, and under difierent circumstances would. 
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ifcre4hQ iMiffeet >ome\>f hftpputi^ss, th« lh;»t type Ulai eaytii e^^ 
afford of a future ho«ie c>f mure than mortal mic^f ! 

^F(»rtu&aiel7, the scene just sketched is one) that, itt its 
strongest litt^fimBnts^ comparatiTely seldom ociiurs i but, Under 
innumerable modificatio&s» it but too frequently is allowed to 
flit its hour upon the theatre of married lifci Let Hot those, as 
to whom that life is yet with the future, act as though they 
vf^uid learn from nothing but the expericuce, which, in this 
matter^ can bo so benefit, since it ea& avail nothinj^. Bxpe- 
rieneoy" an old prorerb says, ^* keeps a dear school : but fools 
will goto no other/' Alas! they, who are fools in nothing 
else, axe often fools here : and l^eir repentance, as often, is in 
the exact ratio of the strength of mind, the talent, and th^ 
judgment, they have .displayed in every thing but marriage/ I 
know not which sex may be said to suffer most ftom its impru* 
denoies in this respect: but this, I think, may be said, (though 
it ifta lamentable thing to say) that the moat engaging qualilies 
in. ea^h) are the most apt^ through the want of discretion com^ 
plained of,r ^ betray the hi^piness of their possessors. They, 
x^o only marry so much money, cannot prop^ly be said to look 
for hsppiness ; for the hardest-set worldling and wealth-seekev, 
one wonld think, is not actually so ripe for Bedlam, as to con- 
sider money and happiness the same thing; and, therefore, 
th^» whatever betide, can scarcely be disappomted. It is the 
sweetest and most disinterested affection misplaced, the ^des^ 
and' most ingennoos hopes blighted, (met by sheer neglect and 
brutality) that, in the female, most commonly constitute wedded 
woe; it is a generous self-devotion, a "world well lost for love'* 
sacrifice, a- romantic resolution to give u|^all for the fair bein^, ' 
who seems to merit all by loving Mm, that, oftener than is ima« 
gined, I beUeve, lure some of the worthiest of the ojiposite sei 
iato the ruin, not of their prospects in life alone, but the more-^ 
cruel ruin of the heart, the anguish of seeing how fhcy have 
given up all for oi>e utterly undeserving^ Neither were it easy 
to say which sesx, in some cases, bears its calamity most silently, 
and, so far, most heroically, without a whisper to the world oi' 
its.di5appoiutmeat. The tears of the one are shed in secret'^ 
thi^ health vanishes in wordless despair: the other plunges into 
the vortex of business, the whirl of dissipation, the lunacy ef 
gfnnbling, or the more maddening- excitements of the bottle-: 
and to death alone, who is beckoned on by each before his 
time> is revealed the conscjlous&ess of having had hearts, min^, 
slSqcHodm, qualities/ that, hftd they but met their like, M^oiild 




htv« eiiwred hftppiaess ; Uiat meetuig not ihrnr liiktv'ioottd 
laaguaftc ^werless to express their misery b • : h. 

■ It I have now any auditors — I vUl presume at thai amiable 
a|^ callod the tetna-^^ho, allowing all the eirilaoCill««aa«Kt«d 
mairioges^ are iuclined to think I hare thrown the blaaie itif 
then on the parties, who, all things considered, are the Beldonmst 
blameworthy ; that friends — ^that is, parents and guardiflas, m 
roost cases, are often far more culpable, in preventing: blrat 
unions of hearts ; and, moreover, are quite sure that they ,wou^ 
be supremely happy with their dear Ernest, or Horatioi« Abeir 
sweet Angelica, or Rosa-Matilda, would the said pairents or 
guardians only withdraw their frown of disapproyaL; I ledl 
bound to inform them» that, in my humble opinion, the eases 
are extremely rare that would justify the views they enteriaia. 
Such have occurred no doubt; and the paxent who renlly^ 
sftcrifices the happiness of his child at the shrine of weal^ or 
lamily 9^grandisement, is a being too mean fur anger* and, m 
loi^ to common human feelings, almost beneath contempt. . fi«it 
genuine love for their offspring, and desire for their real good* 
are so ioatinctire in the parent's breast — far more so, by the 
wsiy, than filial affection in the child's ; — that instances oC ^is 
kind, I imagine, are to be found much more freqneni in tibe 
pil^es of the novel, than in y;al life. I am a friend to a good* 
sovnd novel: I think, with a writer in the Quarterly Bevieif, 
that few tlungs in this worid (in the way of KecceatAon) axie 
better than the companionship of such, when one would, be 
otherwise alone in a long winter's evening; but 1 foar, tb^ beat 
ef them, Miss Edgeworth's almost only excepted, have to answer 
for inculcating false notions on this head. Oh ! the mis^ieff 
that they pourtray, as befalling young lovers, adorned with every 
possible perfection of mind and person, and o^i^y .want^gj, jpn 
the OB^ side or the other, that equcUity qf condiU9fh> :^hi(h, 
whatever youth and romance may fancy, is a very neceesaj^ 
ingredient to married happiness, and for want of < wbioh^ ^St 
stem parent relentlessly says " no !" But they get married '•t 
laet, and then — ^but there the book always ends : and didil ne?6r 
<ieoui to the young novel-reader what a satire this conveys Ufiisft 
the perfections so glowingly depicted up to the very .he|^ 
VLoment.? With all those perfections, that m«sf revderUiew 
the most lAissful of mortals when united* the writer daresnot 
trust his pen to describe that bliss : and is it from no latent feai) 
tiiat were he to attempt it, he must reverse the picture ? Be- 
sides which, the perfections themselves are plainly too highly 
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«0l<m^e<} lor any thla^ resembling reality ; «nd thouf^h the yoat^ 
ful reader may see and acknowledge this, they insensibly tinge 
tiieoimagination with their glo^iring hues, and render the trans- 
ferenee. of those hues to some beloved real object far too ea&y« 
Ifhe staid parent is no party to this fancy-painting, and conse^ 
qvently, does not always regard his son's selected one as (foAte 
an angel, even by oandle^-light, and in her ball -dress ; nor be- 
lieve his daughter's admirer to be Adonis himself, in the guise 
a military ofiicer; And the novel is also too frequently the 
exttkliplav of an error, which, though the parent see It in its true 
Ught, yotsng persons are of themselves too ready to. fall into; I 
mean that of entering into engagements with each other, which 
90iiie otosiderable period of time will alone enable them ta 
fulfil. It really does happen infinitely oftener in the tome» 
ffom the circulatmg library than in actual life, that a fond pale 
^ tovtually smitten from their very childish days, grow- up tor 
man and womanhood without the infidelity of a thought^ M 
serrated by cross accidents, and perhaps by seas and conti*-' 
nenkt, Ibr five, ten, fifleen, or even twenty years ; and then nMet 
SigaiH) to find the lover's ardour as warm and unabated, tJi« 
My's charms as fresh anri unimpaired, as though they had 
pMfted yesterday ; while — yet more miraculous, perhaps — XxAhi 
tltough neither knew whether t\\g other were dead or liviB^^ 
hurve had their hearts as hermetically sealed against the 
siituatioii of any other attachment, as though not a man oi^ 
woman in the world besides themselves had existed. Rathei^ 
lhaii all this, I imagine the truth to be, that very few peoplo 
ttmriy.th«i7 first loves ; and that few, out of those few, are tb« 
happier for it ; the reason for all which may lie in the fact,- that 
boys and girls, however susceptible their hearts, have not al» 
ways heads of equal sagacity. 

If I am now asked to point out the qualities that appear most 
likely to insure happiness in marriage, I reply that, in thi« 
aiMter, it is much easier to direct what to avoid than what to 
ehoose. All must judge for themselves what qualities wotildf 
best ceostttute their happiness in their partners ; and, for h«p>« 
]^4ies» 6ak0, I doubt not, the fancy must be consulted in tbe 
ti^itoiee, as well as the judgment;, only care should be taken that 
tile fano^^be not entirely captivated where the judgment cannot 
approvo. The ingredients for happiness in marriage are neces- 
sarily as various as the dispositions, tastes, and even the virtue* 
of the persons to be married. With some, for instance, it would 
not do, though with others it would, to follow the example of 
the Vicar of Wakefield, who chose his wife as she chose her 
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weddiDg-f own, simplj for the qualities that wear well : they 
must also fiud a degree of accomplishment in their partners ; in 
which case the danger will lie in their possible selection of mere 
accomplishment, a mistake that is sure to be rapidly betrayed 
by sober matrimony. With some, again, an exact agreement 
ii^ tastes is a sine qua mom, while this would pall upon others, 
who might prefer a little opposition in some things, were it only 
to giro the cJiann of variety, through the pleasure of occasional 
mutual compliances, and an occasional agreeing to differ. Thei-e 
is, however, one quality, that I would recommend everybody 
to make a sine qua non ; being that, which, if it be possessed 
but by one of the parties, will greatly tend to the comfort, if 
not the happiness of both; and, if both possess it, will secure 
their happiness under almost any circumstances. More tiian 
anything on earth besides, this quality will go far to barmomee 
the most conflicting tastes, and reconcile the most jarring tern* 
pers; to instil mutual forbearance, for which there will be a 
constant, however small demand, so long as people are not quite 
perfect in this world ; to bid the voice of passion die in love, 
"like thunder broken into music;" to teach prosperity the 
lesson of mutual rejoicing with fear, and sorrow that of mutual 
consolation with hope. Oh ! and I have seen how this quality 
has even reversed all the ordinary rules regarding wedded hap- 
piness, bringing blessing upon those who richly deserved to be 
unhappy. Sweetened by this quality, even the most imprudent 
mamage has brought joys, that its victims, as they are con* 
sidered, would not exchange for all that wealth could purchase. 
This, it is tnie, affords not the smallest proof of the wisdom of 
those who enter into such marriages ; for, scarcely in a single 
instance, perhaps, are they deliberate enough to perceive the 
gem they are about to possess themselves of, or do they catch a 
glimmering of it, can appreciate its after advantages. But what 
is the quality, the gem, the sovereign alchemy, that can thus 
turn loss into gain, make smiles of what should be tears, bestow 
the bright-green wreath of happiness where nought is won, or 
merited, but garments of mourning? I name it in the few, 
simple, sacred words, already repeatedly quoted in these lec- 
tures, "an honest and good heart ;** tliat, the only sure foun- 
dation for true love as for true religion, the sovereign panacea 
for life's ills, and sweetest improver of its joys ; the one solid, 

ovelcss basis, upon which can be built anything resembling 

rmanent human felicity. 
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THE VOICE OF MELODY. 



Addressed to a young Lady on hearing her play a favorite air. 



BY w. J. br'ock. 
Author of '* Flowers of Hope.** 



Pair minstrel ! in those melting strains 

Soft as the evening zephyr's sigh, 
The spirit of enchantment, reigns, 
As if seraphic melody ^ 
On wings of love, 
From tealms above, 
Swell'd the full chorus of the star-gemm'd sky. 

That music in the poet's ears 

Hath charms that cannot be express'd, 
The same that oft in by-gone years 
. Hath lull'd my infant mind to rest. 
When on her child 
With aspect mild. 
My earliest friend her tender kisses press'd. 

Oh ! sing once more that favorite lay, 
Sweet minstrel ! of the olden time. 
Its numbers waft my soul away 
To childhood's holier, happier clime. 
Where hallow' d fanes 
O'er emerald plains, 
Fling rounf the soul a mystic spell sublime. 

^ There is a soft, a pleasing voice 
In music, as it rolls along, 
It bids the weeping bard rejoice. 
And tunes his pensive mind to song; 
It speaks of bowers, 
Where smiling flowers 
Scatter their sweets the fragrant grove among. 
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THE YOICX MELODY. 



Seraph of music ! in those numbers, 

Affection's sweet response is heard, , ^ r , 
Bland as the breath of morning's slumt^et^,' ' 
Or groves with balmy zephyrs stirr'd ; — 
The stream of thought 
With music fraught, 
Flows oVer the soul at love's enchanting word. 

Rife with the gales of hope it bears 

Sweet solace to the maiden's soul. 
It speaks of coming, brighter years, 
When vested in the bridal stole. 
The sacred kiss 
Of nuptial bliss. 
Shall dry the tears that o'er the spirits roll. 

Yes, lady, there's a language sweet 
Beyond the ken of earthly minds, 
A voice with magic tones replete 
In music's swelling notes — that finds 
Responsive strains 
O'er emerald plains, 
In youthful hearts — ^in love's ^olian winds. 

The sable-cinctur'd throne of night, 

With stars that in their orbits blaze. 
Hath charms that may allure the sight. 
Hath glories that demand our praise ; 
The flow'r-clad hills, 
Or murmuring rills, 
Mid painted landscapes claim the poet's lays. 

But oh ! those swelling numbers bear 
More charms — ^more richly-laden Iffelli, 

On wings unseen, o'er fields of air, 
Each whispering zephyr softly tetk 
Th«tale of youth, 

^ Of love and truth, 

When bo^ant childhood track' d the flowery dells. 
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DELICIOUS MISERIES OF SINCERE AFFECTION, 



The course of trae love, it has been very admirably observed, 
never did run smooth. Guardians who are wolves, mothers 
who are griffins, fathers who are dragons, uncles who are boa- 
constrictors, and other relatives who make a point of being 
hyeDDas, are the causes of the turbulency of the stream of ama- 
tory life. And if, b^^ any peculiar organization of the hearts of 
their respective relatives, there may be here and there found a 
lady and gentleman who exist simpler for each other, and the 
consummation of whose worldly happiness, is not retarded by 
the various zoological endeavours of the iarge circle of their in- 
timate kindred, such a couple are sure to put their heads toge- 
ther for the specific purpose of discovering or making a misery, 
which, however it may retard the progress of their mutual in- 
terests, they feel to be indispensable to the perfection of their 
love, and therefore, of their felicity . 

It is very evident, from the following beautiful lines, that Shak- 
speare hit upon the same idea as ourselves, though he does not 
carry out the matter to its fullest extent, and, therefore, does 
not allude to this yearning for a self-created misery, which 
always distinguishes^ Uie loves of those who are free from every 
other : — 



'* For aught that ever I could read. 
Could ever hear by tale or history. 
The course of true love never did run smooth ; 
But either it was different in blood, 
Or elM it iiiiagfaff*d in respect of years ; 
QXSi^ stood upon the cnoiee ox friends : 
Or in there were a sympathy in choice, 
War, d^th, or sickness, did lay siege to it ; 
MakWg^t mbmentary as a sound. 
Swift as a shadow, short as any dream ; 
Brief aa the lightning In the collied night. 
That In a spleen unfolds both heaven and earth. 
And ere a man hath power to sa^<^Behold I 
The jaws of darkness do devour it up : 
80 quick bright things come to confusion. 



It was extremely fortunate, in the case of Pyram\is and 
Thisbe, that they had a brick- wall for their desirable impedi- 



BY J, H. HUHT. 



Insipido e quel dolce che condito, 

Noa-e di-quakhe amaro^^mait^a di TtEUiO. 




iMttt, othorwise there is no doubt thai Thiabe "vpuld have bc^^n 
extremely consumptive, and that Pyyamus woiajd have .b«e» 
ordered with his regiment to India. The Hellespont a 
similar blessing to Hero and Leandier. ; 

Neither is the luxury of this inconvenience a whit less sou^t 
after by our modem lorers. You shall behold a lady, beauti- 
ful, young, talented, amiable, virtuous, ol high rank, aud.wkh 
enormouB wealth. She is addressed by a gentlemaji, beautifa], 
young, talented, amiabW^ virtuous, olhigh rank, and with enor- 
mous wealth — ^and by anqlher gentleman, beautiful, younf, 
talented, amiable, virtuous, of high rank, and destitute to, a 
fascination, of any superfluous means. The latter is sure to "be 
the x>bjeet of her election. They are hopeless of ever being 
able to effect a union^whereaa the former gentleman offers im- 
mediate marriage. Between him and the former, thereiore, 
there is just the difference that there is between prose and 
poetry. With the wealthy suitor, what fear can the lady pos- 
sibly entertain that her hopes shall be blasted ? She is to hope 
only for three weeks, and theb the filture reality of her life is 
to be established. The delights of acute suspense, a^g^r^t 
•Imagined negleet, sorrow at parting, tears, fevered cheeks, 'pile 

'-Hps, boating heart and aching head — she is to enjoy these defigh^ 
for three weeks only. Would Petrarch, she reflects, have fcr 
ono'instaAt, tolerated the prospect of such immediate h<i]^]bi- 

> ness ? of love so divested of the luxury of woe. How couldl^e 
•poet have s onnetted himself, as he did, into so engrossi]^,'4n 
tJfectioxi for Laura, if she had nipped all his agony in the biid, 
by tiling him to buy the license, on his first intimatioa pf t|ie 
.feeling of admiration with which he regarded her. As'.^yrOn 
says:— 

" Think you, if Laura had been Petrarch *)! wife. 
He woula have written sonnets all his lif^ «>• - > 

But with the love of the poor gentleman, what a wide prb9- 
' pect of unhappiness does she not see developing itself befbre 
her — ^what gratifying disappointments are scattered over it — 
how deep the anticipated felicity of bt;ing compelled to^s^ at 
the moon every evening, at eight o'clock, for ten years, w^ile 
her lover, (who is struggling for a competency by mean^ of t^\if- 
i'aloes in the torrid zone) she has ?exy excellent reason U) in^a- 
gine, is doing the same thing — ^how convulsing* the delighjt to ;'be 
afforded by that Bingular, mutual, and stationary twopenny 
post I What enjoyment to be found in tjie thought, tjbifit pv'^Uie 
time her admirer has attained his competency, he may'alsO'nkYe 
established his consumption, oz that they .may both be dying of 
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tild tig6, bjrihat lie tufty be drownert as he is coming home with 
his money, or that he may be inconveniently deprived of it by 
a crew of incohslderate marauders I 

Then the letters to and frol How his teem with devotion ! 
How she can see her inspiration in all his thoughts and senti- 
ments, and in the feeling with which he regards and talks 
about everything. What interest in the delay of an expected 
sheet of thie magic foolscap. In the horrible conjectures which 
result from that procitestination I How she dreams, waking 
and sleeping, perpetually of general postmen. How his elec- 
trifying "Bang! Bang!" echoes thitough the most hidden 
recesses of her heart — living, ad she does, in such a susceptible 
state of probable knockeries. How, with the whole power of a 
god, is the Red Man of St. Martin's Le*Grand invested— afj^d 
yet, as the Italian poet (slighily parodied) very justly enquijrQ9» 

*• Chicrederiai che aotto nmiuti^ forme , 
] ) > , B 8oUo queste s^ghe of the goTeniment 

^ : Fosse nescosto unDio?'* 

., The question is not in the least strange. But lovers all. acknow- 
ledge the deity of the pcripatetie man of letters. S/ie ve^io^^a 

I for him from her window the live-long day. Her sun ri^^s 
above the horizon when the edge of his red coat turns the cor- 

. ner of the street. He walks towards her mansion, (no doubt 
unaware of the fact) like a celestial messenger from the eoxxft 

^ of love. When he reaches the street door, the postman is dt 
his meridian. It is a summer's day if he lingers there io(ng; 
but if he pass it by, twilight steals .quickly after him, and when 

' the postman turns into Han over-square, night throws her dusky 
mantle over ^ tji^ obnuhilated earth, and flings her lifeless upon 
a contiguous - oti^l^^nrl^tp^ ]>i|^^not in that final and exces- 
sive way, w^ii^li wonm render it by a:*y means necessary to 
institute _'a.^dkt-feortem examination. 

What^&nxiljty if a friend arrives from the far land of her 
lover's exiJe^-^with news, letters, and presents. Anxiety, but 

"^fff '^^^ftk dee^ i<rf , 9nch occurrences give rise to some of the 

jta<^t''attracti^e tiiiseries of sfitedre affection. In what detail is 

^ the new^arttvri (b^itiopelled to cMmiinicate, over and over again, 
his fund'Of 'pfJ^^d'^ifficnoSiTledgs^. Six times he informs her that 
her lover is quite as stout as he was^twelve times that he takes 
wine with her portrait every day after dinner— twenty-four 

^ tjy^es, that his housekeeper is 

*' Wretched, ugly, stupid, old, «nd poor"— 
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forty-eight limes tliatlie rccflved licr last letter but one — nind^jg 
six times that he adores the puppy dog of iier besto'wai-iT^iilf 
hundred and ninety-two times that he .c^^i^ MifePftj ^ ^ ' 
her a visit in the spring — several Hundred timHrf^fir. &^it}ws!i^ 
verses to her every day — and several thoiisaiid times {hat he' 
can really find nothing mure to say upon the subject. 

What we have adduced, indeed, in favour of the theory, that' 
a vastly greater quantity of happiness is to be found in these- 
unfortunate matches, than can possiblj b,e distilled fi*om those 
of a matter of fact felicity, we considcar 1^^ j^erfectly c»n^fti 
sive : a settlement of the question whtch ^krhure not the TeiUll 
idea that any one will resravd, otherwise than as indisputable. 
We have the authority of the greatest Uviug poetcs.s for saying, 
that married women ** perish in forgetfuluess. Be not \ton,** 
says Miss Laudon, 

i i ^Qj^ ^iU^ jjl^e ^ 

When caught and cased, be left to pine neglected. 
And perish in forgetiulness. ' * 

This lady agrees with us, therefore, that there if not the least 
doubt that the years of wretched anticipation of this eventual 
happiness are delicious, but that the bliss itself is so far sHgftiily 
negative, as to consist of a horrid incarceration. Bnt^ as this 
latter fa6t, to the few, may appear disputable, we shall prove it 
also, with quite as much facility and satisfaction to olixselves, 
and everybody else, as we have proved the former foct. 

Ifaving already proved that a pervading infelicity is esstiuttai 
to that very peculiar sort of bliss which may be termed the liap- 
pine-^ of the affections, we have only to shew how Bmcb-th^^ 
married state assists to afford us perpetual contentment to aiake 
the world at large forswear anything so much at vaiiance with 
a perfect state of humanity, so subversive of all poetical fasci- 
nation. Suppose that the lady, of whose haj^py existence we 
have just given the reader a faint idea, suppose that lady had 
made election of the wealthy suitor, in lieu of the one who was 
so attractively destitute. After a mere three weeks' taste of 
the delicious suspenses of courtship, she is married to him. 
They depart for the bridegroom's seat, chartningly situated in a 
remote county. The honeymoon over, Liidy HaiMincourt be- 
gins to feel what is termed " setlled." Her hopes iire dll realized 
— the greatest object of her cf^fisteii^e atliained. ' Blessed by 
the society of an amiable and attached- parttter-^urrounded by 
all the elegancies of life — by her musical instnlments, her 
paintings, and her books— courted by her iicqiiaintances, be- 
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IoT/od,by her friends, honored by her doraesticSi and idolized by 
the" poop of her neighbourhood, — Lady Hamlincourt. asccrtaiiis 
that she has no ojie wish ungratiiled, nor Is without the means 
to gratl^ the first new one that may arise. Poor creature ! 
She is indeed deserving of the heart-felt commiseration of her 
fellow-creatures. Where are the little fears, the transient 
doubtings, the exciting obstacles of all sorts, which first origi- 
nate happiness, and then feed it fox its healthy endurance ? 
What is the general postman to her ? Is she tu be flung into a 
poetical rhapsody by the sight of the Queen's livery ? What 
are the joys of Bang ! Bang ! '* to her ? Can two strokes on 
a street-door knocker bring to her oars 

" ■ the voice of ril the gods 
Making Hcav'n dfowsy. with the hannonj." 

Can she, for ten long years, to the manifest improvement of her 
poetical abilities, behold in anticipation the union doubly prized 
by her, since it will have been brought about by a thousand 
mutual sacrifices and endearing agonies ? No : Lady Hamlin- 
court ia a being without hope, a.creature arrived at thf t not*by- 
aay-meansoto-be-contemplated state of prose, that enables one 
t9 sit down for the rest of a whole life. The joys of virtuous 
endeavour, are shut out from her at the early age of thr^e and 
twenty. To be ambitious is forbidden her. She chose to con"- 
firm her happiness when young, and now she must abide by the 
gratifying consequences. She has no one to thank but herself^ 
though it would be undoubtedly hard to repress our expressions 
of.eondulence-^particularly if she exhibits strength of mind in\ 
the reeignattoa whieh results from her being made sensible oi 
het: situation. 



FEELING- 



Whcn the ills of life assail us, 

•Feeling through their tearful shroud, 
Oomcs in pity's guise to hail us, 

Like the Si^nbeam through the cloud ; 
' Bist it aU our fond hopes tiling, 
Shines to mark their swift decay, 
Like a lamp in death's cold dwellmg, 
. 5pt.to li^t the with' ring clay. 
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Hearts Ukat itls^ lore beac«i» Inteiv 

And deceit awakes to pain, 
Teni by Feeling, soon must wiUiei:, 

Fsr too toon to lore again. 
Yet it oft our pleasure heightens, 

In ttie joy that friendship weaTcs ; 
And it aU our sadness brightens. 

In the tear affection gives. 



THE PORTFOLIO. 
(No. III.) 

BT JOHW CHABLE8 HALU 

Jmtkar q< MttceUaneous Poetry^ S^c^ ^e. 



I gaze on a fair and a beauteous child, 
In form Hke an angel — ^beneficent, mild, 
Engag*d in dirersion, it plays with a toy. 
Thinking life's journey's past without any alloy. 

I gaze on the ocean — its sily'ry spray 
Is sparkling 'mid beams of a bright sunny day { 
The calm is now o'er — the billows they foam. 
The wares on the rocks of Charybdis are Uuown. 

The diild now no longer seems happy — its joy 
Is ended — ^for spoilt is the beautifol toy : 
Thus oft life's calm's broken, the fair infant fonn. 
Like ocean is niffl'd, by tempest and storm. 



J. w. e: 



SUCH IS Lira. 



CTo be Continued.) 
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ECLIPSE OF THE MOOl^* 

(From a Sermon pretteked fty t/te Rev, James Rudgt, D,D., on 
the Sunday qfter the Eclipse, October 1837 J 

" There is no demotion more pure than that which is f^x- 
cited by a contemplation on the works of God-r»a contempla- 
tion which carries up all the best feeling and affections of the 
soul' to Heaven, and fixes them upon nature's Lwd, as the 
magnificent preator, the intelligent source, and the kind pre- 
eerver of all that is glorious in the firmament above, and of all 
thfit is beautiful and lovely on the earth below. And it is on 
this account that there are no exercises from which I derive a 
more exalted satisfaction, and anticipc^te a more gratifying result 
than those npon which I so frequently employ your thoughts 
and meditations — on the " wondrous works of God." The 
declaration of Elihu to Job, I like to enforce on the attention of 
my hearers, " Hearken unto this, O ye children of man : stand 
fitUl and consider the wondrous works of the J^ovd." And of 
all the indications of the might and majesty of Jehovah's works, 
what more glorions to survey than thosQ which are exhibited in 
the celestial hemisphere — ** these declare his goodness beyond 
thought, and power divine." A sentiment, perhaps, like this of 
tlie poet (Milton) occurred to you, as you stood g^iing at 
the moon, during her obscnration, or eclipse, on Friday evening, 
-when an opportunity was presented the most highly favorable, 
from the cloudless state of the atmosphere, lor witnessing this 
phenomenon in the planetary world, and for seeing, ere the ob- 
scurations comihenced, the moon — 

Arrayed in glory, and whose beams display 
A biaze of light, and gave a paler day.*' 

This was the second opportunity you have enjoyed, within 
the present year, of witnessing a lunar eclipse, and thus of at- 
testing the astonishing accuracy with which their appearance 
was calculated and predicted. You doubtless need not be told 
that this phenomenon was occasioned by the intervention of the 
earth between the suil and moon, when in opposition ; and it 
will help you to comprehend this matter the better, by bearing 
in mind that, as the earth is an opaque and nearly spherical 
body, it throws a conical shadow on the side of the moon, op- 
posite to the sun, whose axis passes through the centres of tha 
sun and earth. Every point of the moon's surface successively 
loses the light of different parts of the sun's disc before it i« 
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eclipsed. Her brigMness therefore gradually ^diminishes before^ 
she plmipcs into the earth's shadow. The earth's shadow, hovi'-' 
ever, seldom entirely obscures the moon, and even, the spots 
discernible by the naked eye, and without the aid of th^ teles- 
cope, upon its surface may be at times distinguished — spots 
which as astronomy has pictured, are as so. many high moun- 
tains and lowly vallicSj and* volcanoes even,— such was' the 
opinion of Herschcl, 

" Whoac spotted disc 
Shows mountains rise, umbrageous dales descend) 
And caverns deep, a« optic tube descties. *' 

It was observable that at no period of the lunar eclipse, o^ 
Friday, did the earth's shadow conceal from the naked eye th® 
moon's surface ; and tbe reason why the spots may be at time* 
discerned, is when the moon is at the period of the eclipse, at 
her greatest distance from the earth ; for the nearer the moon 
is to the earth, the greater is the darkness which is diffused 
around. Instances, however, are on record, in which the moon 
has entirely disappeared, and not the faintest vestige of its exis- 
tence could be traced by the aid of the most powerful optical 
glasses, even when the night -was clear, and most favourable, ai 
it was on Friday evening, for the gaze of the common observer, 
and the study of the contemplative astronomer. 

Eclipses are of the highest possible advantage to astronomical 
and other departments of science. By lunar eclipses it is satis- 
factorily proved that our planet, the earth, is of a globular form, 
that the sun is of an astonishing magnitude beyond that of the 
earth, ai;d that the earth far exceeds in dimensions' the moon, 
and by astronomical instruments it has been clearly aseertained 
that their relative diameters are as follows : — The diameter of 
the sun is nearly 900,000 miles, with a circumference of 2,800,000 
miles ; that of the earth about 8000, and of the moon scarcely 
exceeds 2000 miles, and the distance from the moon to our eartk 
is about 237,000 miles, which is 400 limes nearer to us tlian the 
distance of the sun. In the science of geography, eclipses are 
of considerable use in determining the longitude of places, par- 
ticularly lunar eclipses, because they are oftener viable than 
the solar ones, and the same eclipse is of equal magnitude and 
duration at all points from which it is viewed. In chronology, 
solar as well as lunar eclipses serve to determine any past event 
tjiat has occurred, of which I -will mention one in particular. 
There was an error in the Christian era of three years, which, 
by the means of an eclipse, has been rectified. The period at 
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rMl%WM%^'^^ during tie reign oir Herod in 
««L 'ana 'accofmnf? Josephus, there was a lunar eclipse 
fpSaiately 1)crore Ids decease. This phenomenon occvujjdj 
on^ihe 13th of March, but it has heen clearly ascertained ^M^, 
it took place four yt^ars subsequent to the nativity, and snprtQ*- 
ing that this error had not been detected, tlio present -woiila be 
the one thousand eight hundred and ^^^ ty-first vcar o|j^t^ C^^^ 
of bcmg 11^37 { Tims it to« Hyl^ 



truth that — 

We, in the dark eclipse, with filial awe. 
Trace the all gracious parent of the spheres, 
Their distances and their proportions learn ; 
Extending navigation ; securing 
The mariner thro' the tremendous waves. " 



THE FORLORN ONE. 



BY S. T. HUNT. 



Would I could draw rich balm from heaven, 

To soothe thine aching heart, 
'Twere sweet to have the power given. 

To act an angel's part. 
How would my soul exult, to kiss 

Griefs shadow from thy brow, 
And light it up with laughing bliss, 

So pale, and pensive now. 

mkj^mSi^M^fr^?^^^ fail to $^tbe, 

pan^ of blighted love. 
'Tis only him who dealt the blow, 
Who struck with poison* d dart, 
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ly describing floorers, a poet would descant en ih^t brief 
cristcnce, on their emblematic language, on the victim pre]p!a#M 
for tUa sacrifice, and the bride for the marriage cetetiicfa^^ 
crowned alike with garlands — of flowers strewed upon th^ 
grave, and in the hero's path ! But a botmiist; co^ideTirrg 
these matters as miimportant; would ftpe>ak only of MtdtoandTlft, 
triandrio, calyx, pistil, and germen. In like manner, the^agi^ 
<jf a name would effect a corresponding contrast in my iliditi- 
dual ideas, upon the subject tinder consideration ; for, had I 
written the scientific appellative Conchology, instead of ^ 
more simple one I have preferred, my mind would kav^ pi^ 
4MVited nothing but Mactra radiata, Mitilkis edulus, Qif^nk 
isinidica ; and the reader would have been prepared. to heiff 
,of bivalves, multivalves, and univalves; of argon^ttit; t^b;^, 
moluta, nautilus, and so forth. ' * 

Untrammelled, hdwever, by terms associated witfc tfc# bift*^- 
'ne8s4ike part of the subject, shells — those medals orthe'«f**fe'flt 
TWDrld-^hose gems of the ocean — those musical instotaiW*n*"4f 
"peetry,-*-awftken a train of recollections, at once pictur^^f, 
fi^noiful) and sentimental; and the eye dwells upon fhelirls- 
fante diversity of form, of brilliancy and colour, with €V*w iniftie 
'of enthusiasm than curiosity. Every branch of Natural' HIS- 
tbry 4s deeply interesting, and the study is calculated i&kit^fike 
in a high degree, intellectual and devotional meditation'. '"'fis 
immense importance, and the boundless variety of object it 
"comprises, become more clearly developed as our Tcnolrledl^ 
improves, and tend, in the beautiful language of Cuvier, ** fo 
tead'the mind of man to its noble destination, a Icnowledg^^f 
ti« twith ; to draw human beings from the empire of prejudices 
and passions ; to spread sound and wholesome ideas' iatnong tie 
pcoplo ; to make reason the arbiter and supreme guide Of pub- 
lic opinion : — tliese, indeed, are the objects of science." ''Hie 
jMtitfaiists of Europe have effected a complete metamorpboMs 
■♦branch of ioleuce since the last half century: and ^ 
\\ gratitude of this and of future generation*; ih j^Mj 
lose wise and great men, who have devoted so many 
maliring and difficult investigation, and produced so 
iMfahhikand interesting results. The study of nature 
JHHHilt the visible World t ft searc& lalo «4«atk>n ; 
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and few things more perfectly indicate a mind unfavourably 
constituted for correctly estimating its beauty and sublimity* 
than a slowness in being moved to the admiration of whatever 
is worthy of enraptured praise. 

Conchology is of mi)ch greater importance than is generally 
'»d«iitt0d> ' As shells are the viost abundant among fossil xe- 
piaiAS, interesting deductions respecting the changes our eacth 
ha6 und^gone^ may be drawn from an aceurate acquaintance 
'mth ^ subject. Enormous masses of them^the remains of 
^$>9G)^]|S a^d shores now no. more-^have been formed in situa> 
iipais remote from the sea. Layers of petrified shells, and other 
€iibstances» imbedded in the earth-^ome in horizontal, others 
in T^ical positions, evidently produced by some stupendous 
resolution — ^have been discovered by geological research ; and 
i^Hs are abundant even" upon the surnmits of the highest 
Bi^nintains. The whole number of known species is about- five 
thousand; and half as many fossil species have been disoovered 
t^^ireiy different from those now inhabiting the sea. They Are 
fcwfd exhibiting every imaginable hue and shape. In 8<»me, 
the greatest regularity of design is apparent ; the colours bitt- 
J^iaiitattd unmixed; the tints blended and mellowed Itlfie.the 
i^yeiUQg clouds of summer, or gracefully waved with bands of 
•ULfto aad gold. Others present imitations of the rainbow to the 
^diniri^g eye of the beholder; and in different species weseie 
delineations resembling Arabic characters, Egyptian hierogljr- 
^phifis, and the painted coats of the fkwn and leopard. Some, 
again, are pure white, and others are pencilled with the most 
rdaUcate rose-coloured tints ; while brown, red, yellow, violet, 
^purple, and orange, are intermingled in the most lawless ims- 
• gularity. Still more wonderful, the varietv in colour is not 
l^rodttced by any difference of properties, either in the shell, or 
the animal witlun it, which may be perceptible to our senset; 
Vui colour, both in the animal and vegetable world, is in' tmth, 
^a »e<»et of nature. Mysterious power ! and why have sudi 
n gifts been lavished thus profusely upon objects, mynads-ef 
mliiichf no doubt, are hid in the bosom of the fathomless oceap, 
-^-^h^e all is still, save the overwhelming dash of the dfui^c 
^woild of waters. It is well : there is a moral in the mysteiitfs 
^ol^ nature, types and images of our unknown destiny, whidi 
-goea down 

Into the quiet of the homan heart. 
With far holier eloquence than that which breathes . • 
From the dim aisle or curtained sacristy. * • 

J^9fii Indies and Africa, a species of shell i8UBed.iii 
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sent, (so ^eat is the demund) to iiha am^aipCvOf^-j^ueit^^ 
and fifty thousand dollars annually to Bepgalf SSWid)<ff 
them is about the value of twopence. The mo^t spipqii4(^(- 
tcms of lamps left hy the ancient Greeks, were eyid^^ifj^^Ua- 
tatiuns of rare and beautiful shells; and in China^rh^tibfj^ijlr 
forms and colour are imitated in the maBufocturo-5^< ^pQ^fieliijy « 
The celebrated Tyrian purple was.tha p]ro4uc(4^T^ ^; s|m»U- 
fish; and in the days when Oasian. sung, the hc4low^^l^pf 
the scallop were the drinking cups^ of , fi|i@a anjd h>s J^m#^, 
and flat shells their platea. , , .j- 

Pearls, those ornaments so jtiighly prized^ are prpd^cttd, 
species of oyster; but the sacrifice of life and .hea^jth-Dvhi^h 
necessarily attends ofi th^ coUectiug of them, and. thi^ci^eV pro- 
cess of maiiufacturing artificial ones from mu3cles^$h9i;d4~^e 
sufUclent grounds for discouraging the useless traffiq^j 
pearls are most sought after in Europe;- but in A^^jjg|kLW 
ppes are preferred. -Z'jikiu 
Coral, that wonderful production of the tiny arohi^et%9|i^e 
' oeean, who have raised up foundations from the dep^%«^-^e 
, sea, to serve as islands for the habitation of man, ^a^e^f^r 
many ornamental purposes. There are three speiH^^j^Q^) 
/^'hite, and black. Necklaces, bracelets, and or^ament^^the 
^'Iv^ir, xu:e manufactured of coral. As to the orna^B^ rffirri^e 
/ejzp, 1 appeal from the thoughtlessness and vanity, ^^e(4j|g- 
jniy, refined taste, and intelligence of our ladies, wlv^^j^i^lH^ 
, should not be banished from the toilet ? and I leav^e^itfor 
jto decide which is most respectable — the naked barbf^fiapi.w^o 
slits his ear, ornaments it with feathers, sheila, and fla^erSj^^^^d 
exults in the imagined consequence he derives from sucl\ d)QQ9- 
rations, or the educated lady who condescends to imitate.j^^«j 

Eespecting the history oi the science, but few words ii^e4^<s 
Jsaid. Of the ancients, Aristotle and Pliny are the Qnly.,^%9^ 
which merit quotation, and many centuries elapse b^fp^e^i^e 
again meet witli one whose writings give indication of its pro- 
gress. The turmoil of society which aoeompanied and followed 
the decline and fall of the Roman empire^— rrtlie engrossing na- 
^^ure of the religion and superstitions of the dark ages, — the 
' exclusive attention bestowed on the writings of the ancients at 
^he revival of letters, — ^together with the higjher claims of other 
Studies, when Civility and wealth had begun to diffuse a taste 
for origiual composi$on, find, gave eiicoujagement and leisure 
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^ce|^"td4Ki6se chosea few, who had founrl in the coiitfemplaLtiion 
of iiattire'd works their ptincipal gratification. That this nnm- 
waa i/et inconsiderable is certain ; as, otherwise, it seems 
i6iJ)0SsiWe to account for the publication of the voluminous and 
-expensively illustrated books on natural h^stor;^, which is^d 
fronv the press within, or shortly after the fiilit'ceifitoiy fd^ira 
Ihe diacovory of printing. And, ind«^, ^^^onaim ^pljhi 
and its institutions nmst hare bedfrAv%«mib to* the grD^v'th of 
duch fefelings, giving the necesaaiy'^ralii^'^ind seclusion ; ^vhile 
nature, presenting daily her works and phenomena, and her 
seasonal changes to these recluses, dull but not dead to their 
influence, insensibly operated and gave direction to the em- 
ployment of their minds. 

It is evident from many extraordinary appearances which 
Rave b^n brought to light by geological inv( stigation— and for 
vrhich the feet of the deluge cannot alone satisfactorily accduit 
"i^ltatour globe has sufferjed convulsions not recorded in any 
history. A furnace of inextinguishable fire is still raging be- 
ricdth our feet. We have terrific proof of its violence and 
power in volcanoes and earth^akes ; and we cannot pronounce 
ii an improbable event that Eltfope may one day sink into sonie 
Vlwt cavern, hollowed by continual eruptions,, and an explosion 
elevate 4he basin of the Pacific into fen uninhabited world. 
That p6ttioii of our globe where Europe now sits — the luminary 
*Bd'den1iral point of civilization, shedding its enlightening rays 
.of inftellectual light to other portions of the earth, may, to-mpr- 
ro^, "become a new ocean; thr South Sea give place to 'i^iiw 
cobtihont; literature and science feay again go dowif '^'o^- 
ness, and the inhabitants of new lands again grope through the 
irirats of ignorance and superstition. The possibility of such 
chftDges as have once taken place, and which, the same cause 
still -existing, could again produce, should impress upon our 
jninds the importance of a life of virtue, the folly of human 
atabition, and the value of a hope beyond this world. H '.\ 

-.:>7/oiiui I'm. i::- THEATRICALS. 

^^6f¥^'*64r'' L^rifDOiff, Norton Folgate. — Aflairs appear to ])e 

progressing adniirably at this elegant little house, and should the 

• remainder of the season realii^e the promise held forth by its 
commencement, we doubt not the spirited lessees will rei^pitjie 

'^teward their exertions so richly merit. Don Juan is_||mi'^r- 

'Ibrtoing nightly, with great success, and Mrs, ffoney M^^iiK^o. 
*€4^6its rapturous applause : the characters throughout tne ipiece 
^tite generally well sustained, and the performers exert themselves 
to tlie utmost, but why is Miw Holmes compelled to enact Haideuf 
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she is not calcnlated for the character, and was CTerything but 
the realization of the poet's beautiful conception. 

Amon^ other novelties have been produced during the last 
week. Life and Fcahion and Tht Net Maker of Batj^dad ! We 
had not an opportunity of witnessing the first of these, but un- 
derstand it was received with great applause, and announced 
for repetition; the latter is excellent in its kind, and loses 
i:athing of its interest by the performers. 

LITERARY REVIEW. 
The Literary Bouquet, — Part I. Price Ninepenee. 
Virtue : Jvy Lane. 

Our fair readers will probably remember that, we last month 
directed their attention to the above work, as exalted eminently 
beyond othess of its class ; we had then only seen the fnrst No. ; 
the subsequent ones have tended amply to confirm the fiiYorable 
opinion we then expressed. We hail with pleasure the era (we 
can call it nothing less) which places a miscellany, eorapoeed of 
legitimate articles, of sterling talent, equally divested of the 
common-place that wearies and the insipidity which disgusts, 
within the reach of almost every class of society. In its pages 
we find ample food for every variety of taste : to enumerate all 
the articles contained in the monthly part before us would far, 
very far exceed our limits ; a collective glance over them must 
foi the present suffice. The Antiquarian, Historical, and Topo- 
graphical articles, are the distinguishing features of the pub- 
lication, and their wfti^ra^isplay at once a thorough knowledge 
of each subject, a depth of research and acoaracy, we have 
rarely observed in others. The lighter papers are of a descrip- 
tion which will afford infinite amusement to all, as they are 
sufficiently varied and numerous to meet every peculiarity of 
temperament and inclination, whether tending to the productions 
of refined sensibility, or of genuine humor. The whole is pleas- 
ingly interspersed with poetry, nor is the drama forgotten. 

The Reviews of new books. Music, and last though not least, 
notices of Literary and Scientific institutions, form no incon- 
siderable feature of its arrangements; the latter, in particular, 
are extremely lengthy, offering occasionally, a large portion of 
the lectures delivered, involving at once amusement and in- 
struction. Furthermore, the part is embellished with an En- 
graving of the town of Maldon, Essex, and which alone is worth 
six times the price of tlie part. We trust the exertions of the 
spirited proprietor will be guerdoned with the success they so 
eminently deserve. 

£KD OF TOL. X. 
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